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NOTICE OF 

The SATIRES of AULUS PERSIVS FLACCUS, 
translated into English Verse. .By W. Gifford, 
Esd. With Notes and Illustrations^ and the Latin 
Text. London, Murray. 

Xherc is perhaps no Latin |!iioet,of whom it would be more 
difficult to give a translation at once faithful to thtftprigiiial, and 
acceptable to the .English reader, than Persius. Even in his 
own language, it must be confessed, be is not the most inviting 
of Roman writers; and in rendering the satirical poetry of 
another country, it is impossible, from the diversity of national 
manners, to preserve the full force of many of the local allusions 
which lie thickly scattered throughout such compositions, and 
not least so in our author; not to mention, that in the case of 
an ancient writef^ many of these allusions must necessarily have 
become obscure or unintelligible. Another cause of failure is 
the incongruity of our modern phrases and appellations xgjll} the 
ideas which, in such a translation, they are int^ded to convey. 
I'he language n>f sentiment and efalted passion is, to a great 
extent, the same in all ^s anij^ countries. The serious poet 
appeals to feelings and perceptions which have an existence, 
more or less, in every mUid; and the words which be employs 
have, accordingly, dieir cofre8pondin| words in other languages, 
iihjiJii Ik su^tituted for toem wptlfout'any great loss of ex> 
pressiveness. But the humorous writer, besides th&jgeneral 
topics of ridicule witich are ^mmon to all couutries and {tales 
of society, addresses himselT to such a multi^de of local and 
temporary associations, that although fi’ith thi help of p com-* 
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2 Notice of Gifford's 

meut it ii frequently possible to translate his meaning, and ei%n 
some pcirtion of his spirit, Sntp another language, yet the true 
poinitof t^e jest—the uiuiefiiKible-aumeti^ing, which constituted 
the jpeculiar zest of tlie passagcn in tlie perceptions of contem¬ 
porary readers, is gone. I'he body of wit remains, but the subtle 
essence is down. Add to this the number of colloquial idioms, 
for which it is difficult to find substitutes in another language. 
Hence the obscurity of Aristophanes and the Roman satirists, 
when compared with the serious poets inihoth languages. And 
hence it is, that imitations of the above writers, in which the 
outline of the original, and the train of thought, gre retained, 
with an adaptation of the allusions and incidents to modern times 
(such as those of Pope, Johnson, and the writer bhfore us) have 
uniformly been niQre popular than translations of the original 
works. And w hen to the above disadvantages we add the defects 
of the poet hiiiiseif, and of his subject; the little interest with 
which modern readers regard the events and characters of the 
age of Neio, compared willi those of the republican times; the 
harshness and affected brevity of Persius’ manner, which it is 
impossible entirely to disguise even in a translation; his abrupt 
transitions, and his want of artificial arrangement; it will not 
be thought surprising that Persius, though fortunate in many of 
his tvanslatc^^, has not acquired on extraordinary share of popu¬ 
larity. • 

Yet is Persius, to an intelligent reader, not without his inte¬ 
rest. There is an inborn spirit of poetry showing itself amidst 
ail his defects, like light struggling through clouds. As a por¬ 
traiture of the manners of a distant age, and one of which scarce 
any other record remains, his writings will always command at¬ 
tention ; and the air of earnestness and sincerity with which lie 
promulgates his moral doctrines, as the present translator ob¬ 
serves, although it may fail to convince, ensures our respect. 
Nei^irtnr was the philosophical system which he adopted desti¬ 
tute of poetical capabilities. We are no admirers of the Stoical 
doctrine; nvither are we insensible of its injurious practical ten¬ 
dency in more than one point of view. Stoicism was the fana¬ 
ticism of philosophy; and while, oiy^the one hand, the singular 
privileges it was supposed to confer generated pride in its pro¬ 
fessors, on the other, extravagant requisitions aiid repulsive 
notions of virtue, may have reconciled some to viceTtnsm a 
despair*uf ever attaining that perfect emancipation from moral 
evi1,*which the Porch deiiianded| as a sine^qua non; an .effect 
,likew ise produced by tj^e puritanism of later'times. Still there 
is, in the better parts of thf system, an air of generosity and ele- 
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vation,,weU calculated to fascinate a young atnd poetIceY 
like that of Persius. Its extrava^nces were but the distorted 
images of sublime tr||ith8. Su£h tenets are to philosophy what 
fabulous legends are to history. Truth indeed shines through 
them, but half concealed, and by imperfect glimpses; alRd it is 
in this dim light that poetry loves to reside. Nor ought we, in 
characterising Persius, to omit what is perhaps the most pleasing 
feature of his writings, the views which they occasionally afford 
us of his own persenal disposition, of his warmth of heart, and 
sincerity of attachment. 

Of the present translator’s qualifications for his task we need 
say little. The translator of Juvenal, the first classical satiiist 
of the age,^he mercilcs^s castigator of the Della Cniscan fra- 
ternit}, cannot be supposed deficient eitli^r in the talent nr the 
disposition for satire. On tlie other hand, with few exceptions, 
tliere appears to be little in common, as to opinions or predilec¬ 
tions, between Persius and his translator. Of the three classes 
into which satirists may be divided, the sarcastic, the indignant, 
and w'hat for want of a better term w'e may call the Horatian, 
Mr. Gifford, we think, belongs to the first more than to either 
of the others. Pie bears more resemblance to Pope and Boileau 
than to any of thd Homan satirists. 

The translation is ushered in by a Preface, crhical and bio¬ 
graphical. Of the labors of his predecessors, Mr. Gifford speaks 
with a liberality of praise which is very exemplary. We shall 
extract part of his observations. 

It cannot, I think, be affirmed, that a new translation of Persius is 
much wanted: we are already possessed of several; of various degrees 
of nierir, indeed, but all exhibiting strong claims on the public lavor. 
Brewster is familiar to every scholar. 1 had not looked into him since [ 
left Kxetcr College; hut the impression he then made on my mind was 
very powerful, and certaiuly of the most pleasing kind. 1 thought him, 
indeed, paraphrastic, unnecessarily minute in many unimportant pas¬ 
sages, somewhat too familiar fur his author, and occasionally uef^adhful 
in his repetition of trivial words and phrases'f but the general spirit, ac¬ 
curacy, and fregdom of his version commanded my highest admiration,— 
wnu h a recent perusal has not contributed, in any perceptible degree, to 
diminish. Drydcii, of whom I should have spoken first, is beyond my 
praise. The majestical Aow of his verse, the energy and beauty of parti¬ 
cular passages, and the adfllirable purity and simplicity which pervade 
much of his language, place him above the hope of rivalry, and are better 
calculatejijo generate despair than to excite emulation. 

Boi'Dryden is sometimes negligent and sometimes unfaithful; he 
wanders with licentious foot, caneless alike of his author anfflilk reader; 
apd seems to make a wanton s^ifice of his Qjvn learning. It is*impos- 
sible to read a page of his triroslation without pemeiv|ng that he was 
intimately acquainted with the drigiiial; atd yet elery page betrays u 
disregard of its sense. By nature Dryien was eminently gifted for a 
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[ 

translator of Persius; he bad much of his austerity of manner, and hfs 
closeness of reasoning—yet, by (^omc unaccountable obliquity, he has 
missed those characteristic qiia1ities| so habitual to him, and made the 
poet flippant and inconsequential. r 

1 come now to Sir W. Drummond. This is a work of great elegance; 
spirit Id and poetical, and polished into a degree of smoothness seldom 
attained. But Sir William Drummond declares, that his object was 
* rather to express his author’s meaning clearly than to translate bis 
words or to copy his manner servilely.’ llow he wishes these expressions 
to be understood, he has explained in a subsequent passage, which I shall 
take the liberty of laying before the reader. 

* WhatDryden judged too rude for imitation, the critics of the pre¬ 

sent day will priibably think I have been prudent in nut copying. 1 have 
generally^ therefore, followed the outline; but I have scWojif ventured to 
employ the colouring of Persius. When the co%rsc metaphor, or the ex¬ 
travagant hyperbole debases, or obscures the sense of the original, I have 
changed, or even omitted it; and where the iiliotn of the English language 
required it, I have thought myself justified in abandoning the literal 
sense of my author.’ Pref. p. x. • 

I am somewhat inclined to suspect that Sir W. Drummond’s opinion 
of the*critics of the present day’ is not altogether ill founded. In pro¬ 
portion, therefore, as he has gratified them, 1 shall be found to displease 
them; having freely encountered what he so sedulously avoided, and, 
with one or two exceptions merely, followed the original through all its 
coarseness and extravagance^ and represented with equal fidelity, the out¬ 
line, and the filling up, of the picture.* 

But, it will naturally be asked, if a new translation be not much wanted^ 
why is the prcsdht intruded on the public? I am not one of those who 
think that the successful execution of a work should totally preclude 
every future attempt to rival or surpass it; for this would be to intro¬ 
duce an apathy and dejection fatal to all progressive excellence. The 
field of literature happily admits of various species of contention; and to 
excel in the humblest of them, is to possess some degree of merit, 
and to prefer some claim (however slight) to public favor. lie who 
cannot attain the richness and harmony of Dryden, may yet hope to 
surpass him in fidelity; and though the spirit and freedom of Brewster 
may not be eaaiiy outgone, his conciseness and poetiegj feeling have not 
much to intimidate a competitor of ordinary endowments. 

But to come closer to the question,—I endeavored (I know not with 
what ^| 4 j^ess) to translate Persius as his immediate follower had been 
translate ; 1 hoped that tp a fidelity equal to that of the most scrupulous 
of my predecessors, 1 might be f^und to unite a certain 4egree of vigor, 
and to atone for a defect »f poetical merit by conciseness and perspicuity. 
When I speak of fidelity, however, let it be observed, in justice to myself, 
that I carry the import of this wonf somewhat further than is usually 
done. I translate for the English reader, avid do not think it sufficient to 
^ve him a loose idea of the original; but as fair and perfect a transcript 

^ 

* Two atber translations of Persius have appeared; but as they were 
not published before the present versioh was nnished, they do not come 
under my Judgment. 1 m^y add, howffer, that the last of the two, by 
>Mr. Howes, is«a w|rk of sngular merit. The other, which I have not 

''■n forhinate enough to procu^, is said to be a poor performance. 1817. 
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of it as the difference of language will admit: at the same time it will, 1 
trust, appear that 1 have nut, in any ii^tance, fallen into barbarisms, or 
violated the idiom of my own country. 

It will be^readily adu^tted, that'l have not adopted the most easy 
mode of translation ; since, not cgntent with giving the author's sense, I 
have entered as far as it was in my power, into his feelings, and esMbited 
as much of his manner, nay of his language, (i. e. his words,) as I possibly 
could. Expressions which have been usually avoided as not germane to 
our tongue, are here hazarded, for the simple purpose of bringing Per* 
sius, as he wrote, before the unlearned reader; who may be assured that 
he will find, in few veriions, as much of the original as in the present 
for this, of course, he must take my affirmation;—nor is this all; for I 
have given him no more than the original: all that will be found here, 
is to be fouMl in Fersius. 

The erro^ here i^cribed, by implication, to Sir W. Drum¬ 
mond, is one into which translators of modern times have been 
apt to fall, that of rendering a writer whose language is bold, 
apd whose versification is free, in a style of ornamented and po¬ 
lished diction, and smooth and equable versification. A kindred 
error indeed pervades half the classical translations of the last and 
present century, from Pope’s Homer to Hodgson’s Juvenal, and 
Sir William’s own Lucretius. If Mr. Gifford himself has now 
and then committed this error in the present version, it is on 
occasions where a^ontrary style of translating is the least requi¬ 
site ; as in the opening of the sixth Satire, and perhaps the ad¬ 
dress to Cornutus in the fifth. Drydeo is well characterised in 
the above extract. What w^e have observed of Dryden’s iEneid 
on a former occasion,* may he applied with greater or less jus¬ 
tice to all his translations. They are not representatives of the 
original; but they are themselves originals, and excellent in their 
kind. At the expense of much of the characteristic beauty* of 
die originals, he infuses a new manner and spiiit of his own. We 
miss the sprightlkiess of Ovid, the lofty melodics of Virgil, the 
tessellated diction of Horace, the energetic simplicity of Lucre¬ 
tius, and the dignity of Juvenal; but we are repaid for tli^ Jiy 
an ease which, amidst much mistranslation, negligence, and 
coarseness, stjl delights, an all-pervading vivacity, a flow of 
happy language, and an exuberance of fancy which sometimes 
by its intrusion mars the beauty df the original, and sometimes 
comes in aid of its tamenep.^ 


* No.«sttfi. p. 288, in a review of Dr. Sytnmons’s Translation of the 

Aneid. ^ , 

* We recommend, t(|the readcM of the Roman satiiists, Dryden’s Pre- 
fiu» to his traoslations of Juv^nahand Persius. '•The comparison between 
Juvenal and Horace, and indeed toe whole of^be lattei-pa^^ of the Intro¬ 
duction, is characterised by that union of critical acumen with llireliness* 
of illustration, which renders Dryden's prifaces so delightful. 
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These remarks are followeH by a well written view of the life 
and character of Persius^ and a candid statement of his literary 
merits and defects. The obscvrity so much complained of in 
his compositions Mr. Gifford attributes, pdrtly to the intricacies 
uf hie»doctrine, and his adoption of the vicious 8 t 3 'le of the 
masters of his school, and partly to the dramatic form in which 
much of his satire is couched.* His conciseness, indeed, whether 
natural to his genius, or boi rowed from the Porcjj, renders his 
purport frequently indistinct. He never allqws his thoughts full 
play; they are cooped up in too narrow a space, and become 
obscure by confinement, like the case of pent air, or the sullen 
heat of a furnace. Juvenal's indignation, on the contrary, moves' 
with tile breadth and sweep uf a torrent, aifdlike a terrent, dears 
away impediments before it. We agrefe with Mr. Gifford, how¬ 
ever, in the observation (in which he is preceded by Owen) that 
the difficulties of Persius have been exaggerated. * 

Our scanty limits forbid us to expatiate further on the various 
topics touched on in the Preface. We shall content ourselves 
with recommending it to the attention of the reader. Among 
other interesting matter, it contains some observations, by the 
lit. Hon. J. Hookham I'rere, on the passage in Sat. v. (1. 22— 
24) beginning * Verba toga? sequeris,* and intended by Persius 
as a definition of his own style; from which we shall only ex¬ 
tract the following: 

The apparent confusion of metaphors in this passage is a strong 
proof that it cunt-iisis of terms in familiar use; an analysis of our com¬ 
mon discourse would exhibit an assemblage of the strangest and most 
incoherent images, which nevertheless pass unnoticed without ever 
shocking our taste or perplexing the fancy. 

The fact is, lliat expressions metaphorical in their origin, by dint of 
uniform and constant use, cease at last to retain theirjnetaphortcal eba* 
racier, and remain in tlie general mass of language as simple signs to 
express those ideas which they were originally intended to illustrate. 

* 


* In this predilection for the i^ramatic manner of wrilcng, Cowper re¬ 
sembles Persius. The introduction of the < sage erudite’ with aoie 
* terribly arched and aquiline/ in sthe Sd book of the Task, is in the 
spirit of the * varicosi centurioncs/ &c. Su also the apostrophe of Lo¬ 
thario, and the theological discussion in^he poem of Hope. Another 
peculiarity of Cowper’s is common to him with Juvenal—the starting off^ 
on a sudden hint, to a new topic, and returning to the maisMubject at 
the interval of three or four hues. Thus in Juvenal’s invective against 
Nero, Silt. viii. he breaks out into the digressive gue^ions, * Quid enim 
Virginius armis/&c. For a parallel ji^tance in Cowper, see the con¬ 
cluding lines of the descripUon of the Sicilian earthquake, in tlie 2d book 
of the Tpsk. Paley has noticed a similar peculiarity in St. Paul, 
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Of the general merits of Mr. G^ford’s translation, our readers 
will in some measure be able to judge from the extracts which 
we shall subjoin. It appears tp us, both in its excellencies and 
defects, to resemble Hhe author’s version of Juvenal. Among 
the latter, however, we. ougttt in justice to observe tbatjpre do 
not reckon the freedom, and. occasional roughness, of Uie versi¬ 
fication, which we agree with the author in considering as ap¬ 
propriate and characteristic. 

In perusing the first Satire, it was impossible not to bear in 
mind the piquant imitation in the Baviad; a recollection which, 
as may be supposed, subtracted somewhat from our pleasure. 
The comtflencement is as follows: 

AJas, for row)! how vain ere all his cares! 

And oh! what bubble^, his most grave affairs! 

‘ Tush! who will read such thread-bare— ? ’ 

This to me ? 

* Not one, by Jove.’ Not one f ‘Well! two, or three; 

Or rattier—none j a piteous case, in truth!’ 

Why piteous? lest Folydamas, forsooth, 

And Troy'sprvud damay pronounce my merits fall 
Beneath their Labeo’s I 1 can bear it all. 

Nor should my friend, though still, as fashion sways, 

The purblind town conspiic to sink or raise, 

Determine, as her wavering beam prevails, 

And trust his judgment to Tier coarser scales. 

OI not abroad for vague opinion roam; 

1 he wise man’s bosom is his proper home: 

And Rome is—‘ What?’ Ah, might the truth be told !— 

And, sure it may, it must.-^ 

When I behold 

What fond pursuits have form’d our prime employ, 

Since first we dropt the play-things of the boy, 

To gray maturity,—to this late hour, 

When every brow frowns with Censorial power, 

Thertfthen—•* O yet suppress this carping mood.’ 
Impossible:—! could nol^ if I wou’d; 

For nature framed me of satiric mould, 

And spleen, too petulant to be contruU'd. 

The alJusipn in the followiug ^te is sufficiently obvious; of 
its justice the reader must judge tor himself. ^ 

Sat. f. 1.187. There are, who hunt^ut, &c.] The literary taste of the 
Roman people seems not to Itave improved as rapidly as some of their 
best writers desired. Thot^ furnished with currecter modeli^ they con¬ 
tinued to look back with ^dness to the early specimens of art; and 
the obstinacy of their attachment to the writings of Pacuvius, Accius, 
lAicilius, &c. furnished the critics of the Augustan age with, perpetual 
subjects of complaiul, Tim fretfiilness of Horace on this subject has 
been already noticed. His nutniiloas remonatrances, however, *had no 
efibett—iHia, after a lame of tnree.8core years, the sapne complaint is 
reproduced in stronger language. But the emrmth of our authojr n better 
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fuunded than that of his predeceslor. It,is not of their general merits 
that Persius speaks in this place ;|ibrof these he probably thouelit pretty 
much like his contemporaries; but of their defects, which the fashion of 
the day ieconiinended to imitation. A corrupt age is always an affected 
one. Simplicity is lost in silliness; a|{d vigor m gigantic tumor: the 
rode obsolete terms of the old dramatists were se'dulously culled to 
gratify a morbid taste, a sickly delicacy which had no relish of nature, 
and to the indulgence of which the poet justly attributes the corruption 
of forensic eloquence, and the debilitj^ of metrical composition. 

The following passage on this subject, from one of the old gramma¬ 
rians, is highly curious. * Quid' (sa>s Diomede, treating of his own times,) 
‘ Quid quod nihil jam proprium placet, dum parum creditur disertum 
quod alius dixerit ? A corruptissimo quoque poetarum iigurus seu trans- 
lationes inutuamur, turn demum ingeniosi, si ad intelligendifS nos, opus 
sitiugenio!' . _ , 

The Accius mentioned by Persitis, (fur there wtte several«of the nane,) 
was a tragic writer of considerable celebrity. His general style appears 
to have been uncouth but vigorous: dark, rugged, and sublime. At* his 
tragedies were not like Briscis,* wliich was probably strongly marked by 
his characteristic defects, anti therefore selected as a model for the rising 
generation ! One specimen of the tortuous bombast of this poet may 
amuse the reader: 

* Indecorabiliter alienos aliint, 

Ut rorulentas terras ferro fidas prosciudant glebas.’ 

Pacuvius, who preceded Accius many years, was yet more eminent. 
His tragedies were lon^ the delight of the Roman stage. Cicero speaks 
with commendation or his Orestes, though he does hut overlook its de¬ 
fects. Of Antlopa, all that remains, perhaps, is the fragment in the text 
-^frumnis cor luctificabikJuHa —which, to say the truth, has a suspicious 
appearance, and is, not improbably, somewhat unfairly quoted by our 
poet. 

The metaphor, which is so forced and unnatural as to obscure the 
meaning, is thus paraphrased by Ilolyday : 

* Whose woeful heart was nourished with grief. 

The depth of sorrow yielding some relief^ 

which, though it defeats the object of the satire, is, at least, intelligible, 
and not much unlike the language of Shakspeare's lad^^Constance, who, 
as well as Antiopa, renojunceo the consoLttions of hope, to gather reso¬ 
lution from despair. . 

Bht pQvsius not only laughs at the quaintness, but at the antiquated 
barbarisms of this unfortunate verse. LuctifkohUet I believe, must be 
given up; and Quintilian (who tfiought on this subject ▼ery much like 
our author, and that the copiers of the obsolete language of Ennius did 
not always understand the terms which they borrowed from him) seems 
to justify the censure of ^rruinna, which was then grown obsolete. What 
need is there, he says, of this word when we have labor f There is no 
disputing with Quintilian on such a subject; but labor must have lost, or 
srurnna gained considerably since his time, if we understand the two 

.. —■■I I I I 

* Written, perhaps, on t^ie same subj^t as the ^cchm of Euripides. 
Persius calls the poet Brisean Accius,^ that he might be familiarly 
ntentioued by tBis piece, whtbh was probably esteemed his best« 
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words correctly at present. Finally, though a profuse and indiscriminate 
introduction of obsolete terms is not to be commended, a sparing and 
judicious use of them has its advantage#; and^ at all events, a language 
is not much the worse for possessing two words with nearly the same 
meaning. 

Again: 

It may not be amiss to add, that a depreciation of the standard poetry 
is, in every country, one of the most striking signs of a decay of taste; 
and that it is usually accouipauied, as here, by a passion for the crude 
and imperfect productions of an earlier age. ' There is mure in this than 
nature was ever conduct of, if philosophy cuuld find it out.’ 

The character of Horace, in the same Satire, is thus rendered : 

— — arch Horace, while he strove to mend, 

Probed alLthe foibles of his smiling fridkd; 

Pfhy’d lighfiy round and round the peccant part. 

And won, iinfelf, an entrance to his heart; 

Well skill’d the follies of the crowd to trace, 

. And sneer, with gay good humor in his face. 

On the celebrated lines in the second Satire, (73, 74) * Com- 
positum jus fasque animo,* &c. our translator expresses himself 
t\ith unusual enthusiasm. 

In what follows, Persius may be more easily admired than trans¬ 
lated. His lines are not only the quintessence of sanctity, but of lan¬ 
guage. Closeness wpuld cramp, paraphrase would enfeeble their sense, 
which, like Juvenal’! abstract idea of a perfect poet, may be felt but 
cannot be expressed. 

We give bis translation of the vrhole passage. 

O grovejUng souls ! and void of things divine! 

Whv bring our passions to the Immortals’shrine. 

And judge, from what this casual sense delights. 

Of what is pleasing in their purer sights ?— 

Tuis the Calabrian fleece with purple soilsj 
And taints with rich perfume, our native oils; 

Tears from the rocky conch its pearly store, 

And^trmns the metal from the glowing ore: 

This, this, indeed, is vicious; yet it tends 
To eladdeii life, perhaps; and boasts its ends; 

But'you, ye pontiffs, (jm ye know) declare, 

* What gold avails in sacrifice and prayer?’ 

Nd more, alas f than the pbor pupjpets laid, 

On Venus’ altar, ^ the riper mate, 

(The playthings of the eftiid.)—O, be it mUie, 

To bring, wben^r I trewl the courts divine. 

What, great Messala! thy degenerate heir, 

From his great charger, cannot offer theri^ 

Justice to man, essentiuly combined 
With piety tp God, in the pure mind; 

The heart’s devout aecesses; the clear breast. 

With generous hoifirV gtowlng stamp imprest, 

And Heaven will hear the humgle prayer I ngjake, 

Though all iny ofimiig be’a baney cake. 
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The descriptiou of NattaHn the third Satire (a passage which 
reminds us of the best mann|r of Drydeii), and the apostrophe 
which succeeds, are thus rendered: 

—But Natta’s is not life* the sleept>f sin 
Has seiz’d his’powers, andspalsied all within; 

Huge cawls of fat envelope every part, 

And torpor weighs on his insensate heart— 

Absolv'd from blame by ignorance so gross, 

He neither sees, nor comprehends his loss ; 

Content in guilt’s profound abyss to drop, 

Nor, struggling, send one bubble to the top. 

Dread sire ot Gods! wheu lust’s envenom’d stings 
Stir the fierce natures of tyrannic kings; 

When ^rms of rage within their bosoms roll, 

And calf|, in thunder, for thy just coj^ttol, 

O, then relax the bolt, suspend \Ji\e blow; 

And thus, and thus alone, thy vengeance show. 

In all her charms, set Virtue in their eye. 

And let them sec their loss, despair, and—>die! 

The conclusion of the fourth Satire (‘ Respite quod non es,* 
file.) is happily given : 

Hence, with your spurious claims! rejudge your cause. 

And fling the rabble back their vile applause; 

To your own breast, in quest of worth, repair. 

And blush to find—how poor a stock is there! 

The fifth Satire our veteran translator agrees with Dryden in 
considering as the masterpiece of Persius. As our former ex¬ 
tracts have been for the most part short, we shall here venture 
on a more extended quotation, and one which, though (like the 
rest) a favorable specimen, will afford the reader a better idea 
of the translator’s general manner. It is the poet’s address to 
his preceptor, and seems to be translated more con amove than 
most of the other passages. We could not indeed help being 
reminded of the pleasing tributes of private attaohment contained 
in the Maeviad. 

Pensius. 

Poets are wont a hundred mouths to ask, 

A hundred tongues,—whate’er the purposed jask— 

Whether a Tragic tafe of Pelops’ line, 

For the sad actor, with^eep>mouth, to whine; ' 

Or Epic lay; the Parthian wing’d with fear. 

And wrenching from his groin^he Roman spear. 

CORNUTUS. 

He'avens! to what purpose, (sure, I heard thee wrong,) 
Tend those huge gobbets of robustious son^ 

Which, struggling into day»distend th^ lungs, 

And need a bipidred moutl^^ a hundred tongues ? 

Let fustian hards to Helicon repair. 

Anti suck the s^ngy fogs that hover there, 
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Bards, in whose fervid brainy while sense recoils, 

Tiie pot of Progne, or boils. 

Dull Glyco's feast!—But wJnat canst jlbou propose ? 
Puff’d by thy heaving hiqgs, no metal glows ; 

Nor dost thoif, mumbling o’er some close-pent strain, 
Croak the grave nothiligs of an idjle brain; 

Kfor swell, until thy cheeks, with thundering sound, 
Displode, and spirt their airy froth around. 

Confined to common life, thy numbers (low, 

And neither soar too high, nor sink loo low: 

There strei^h and ease in graceful union meet. 
Though poirah’d, subtle, and though poignanti sweet; 
Yet powerful to abash the front of crime, 

^id crimson error’s cheek with sportive rhyme. 

O still be this thy study, this thy care^ 

Leave to Myoense’s prince his horrid fare, 
llis head and feefa; and seek, with Roman taste. 

For Roman food—a plain but pure repast. 

Persius. 

Mistake me not. Far other tlioughts enga^ 

My mind, Cornutus, than to swell my page 
With air-blown trifles, impotent and vain. 

And grace, with noisy pomp,an empty strain. 

Oil, no : the world shut out,'tis my design. 

To open (prompted by the inspiring Nine) 

The close recesses of my breast, and bare 

To your keen eye, each thought, each feelinf^ there;-— 

Yes, best of friends! ’tis now my pride to own. 

How much that * breast’ is fill’d with you alone ! 

Ring then—for, to your practised ear, the sound 
Will shew the solid, and where guile is found 
Beneath the varnish’d tongue. For juis, in fine, 

I dared to wish an hundred voices mine; 

Proud to declare, bow closely twined you dwell— 

How deeply fix’4 in my heart's inmost cell. 

And paint, in words,—ah, could they paint"the whole I 
The ifleffable sensations of my soul. 

When first I laid the purple by—and, free. 

Yet trembling at my new-felt liberty. 

Approach’d tlie hearth, and on the lares hung 
The bulla, from my willing^ neck uustrung; 

Whan gay associates, sportuig at my side. 

And the white boss, display’a with conscious pride, 
Gave me, uncheck’d, the daunts of vice to trace. 

And throw my wandering eyes on every face; 

When life’s perplexing maze before me lay. 

And error, heedless ot the hetter way. 

To straggling paths,^£ar from the route of truth. 
Woo'd, with Dund confidence, my timorous youth, 

I fled to yau, Cornuti^s, pleased to rest 
My hopes and fearer your Socra|ic breast; 

Nor did you, gentle the charge decline : 

Then, dextrous to begi}ne,'youT Iteady line 
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Recljum’d, I know nit by what winning force, 

Mv morals, warp’d fifeiu virtue’s straigliter course, 

While reason press’d incumbent on my soul, 

That struggled to receive the strong^control. 

And took, Tike wax, subdued by plastic skill, 

The form your hand imposed—and bears it still! 

Can I forget, how many a summer’s day, 

Spent in your converse, stole, unmark’d, away ? 

Or how, while listening with increas’d delight, 

I snatch’d from feasts, the earlier hours of night? 

—One time (for to your bosum still I grew) 

One time of study, and of rest, we knew; 

One frugal board, where, every care resign’d, 

An hour of blameless mirth relax’d the mind. 

And sure our lives, which thus accordant move, 

(Indulge me here, Curnutus,) clearly^ruve, 

That both are subject to the sell*same law, 

And from one horoscope their fortunes draw: 

And whether destiny’s unerring doom, 

In equal Libra, poised our days to come; 

Or friendship’s noly hour our fates combined, 

And to the Twins, a sacred charge, assign'd j 
Or Jove, benignant, broke the gloomy spell 
By angry Saturn wove j—I know not well—. 

But sure some star there is, whose bland control, 

Subdues, to yours, the temper of my soul! 

The Argum^t to the sixth. Satire concludes as follows: 

This Satire is not only the most agreeable and original, but the most 
interesting of our author’s works. It was evident^ written by him, 
while yet in the flower of youth, possessed of an independent fortune, of 
estimable friends, of dear connexions, and of a cidtivated mind, under 
the consciousness of irrecoverable disease;—a situation in itself su^ 
ciently affecting, and which is rendered still more so by the tranquil, 
placid, and even cheerful spirit with which every part of it is pervaded. 

Our last quotation shall be from the opening of the sixth 
Satire. 

Say, have the wintry storms, which round us beat, 

Chased thee, my Basstis, to thy Sabine seat ? 

Does music there thy sacred leisure fill, 

While the strings ouicken to thy manly quill?— 

O skill’d, in matchless numbers, to disclose ^ 

How first from Night this fair creation rose; 

And kindling, as the lofty themes inspire, 

To smite, with daring hand, the^tian lyre !' 

Anon, with youth and youth’s ddights to toy, 

And give the dancing chords to love and juy^ 

Or wake, with moral touch, to accents sage, 

And hymn the heroes of a nobler age! 
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No. il,—[Continuedfrom No. XLIK, p, 32.] 

Honored by your prompt attention to my Introductory 
suggestions on the Subject of Biblical Jrithmetic, I proceed 
to submit some farther observations On this interesting 
topic:—relatingehiefly to Numbers. 

The Hebrews hayp employed their letters to express 
numbers; but wbetner i;his practice originated with them¬ 
selves, or was derived from the Arabians or Greeks, it is 
difficult to decide. The learned Calmet says, (Bib. Ency- 
clop.— Letters) ' I do not believe the ancient Hebrews 
did so, nor that letters were numerical among them. I see no 
evidence of this in Scripture. The sacred authors always 
write the numbers entire, and without abbreviation.* 

The J ews and Greeks, in numerically valuing their letters, 
arranged them in three divisions: the former used their five 
finals, and the latter invented five nOw characters, in addi¬ 
tion to their alphabet. 

1st. The first nine denote units; as, 

K 3 :i T n 1 1 n a 

/3' / S* ^ f 

123456789 
2d. The following nine represent tens; as,; 

• I* x' V p! v' r o' w' 

102030 40 50 60 708090 
3d. The last nine express hundreds; as, 

p. ia^/ina3i6iv 

P <r' t' d v' 

100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 
The Syrians have mad^ the same use of their alphabet; 
and so have the Arabians and Persians, notwidistanding 
they have regular figures besides. The Greeks expressed 
numbers by their lapge as w^ll as small letters; and* used 
their alphabet in its natura|«t>rder, to lepresent a consecu¬ 
tive series, or marks of division. .Thiis ^e 24 hpoks of die ^ 
Iliad and Odyssey are marked l^y the 24 letters, as the * 
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stanzas of the 119th psalift^are by the Hebrew letters. (Dr. 
Valpy's Greek Gram. p. 7th ed.) 

The numbers which occiTr in the*Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures are chiefly the follcwving: 

TTT^ one 

8oo two., 

The Hebrew term literally denotes the repeated number. 

Tge»j throe 
ntra-apes four, 

from to agitate; ‘ because,’ says Parkhiiret, ' it Was 
the fourth day on which the sun, i^pon, an^ stars were 
formed, and the natural agitation of the celestial fluid 
began.* 

’ tyiDPT wevTS five. 

This word is first applied to the fifth day of the creation, 
when the world was arrayed or set in order, for the recep¬ 
tion of man and animals, Gen. i. 23. The Greek, according 
to Martinius, may be derived from vug, vuvtog, all; as this 
number is equal to that of all the fingers on each hand. 

ef six, 

first used in reference to the sixth day—the day of exulta** 
tion for the finishing of the creation of this system, Gen. 

i. 31. 

eyrru seven. 

Sufficiency or perfection is the import of this term: and, 
according to Parkhurst, both the Greek and English are 
derivations frbm the Hebrew. 

oxTco eight. . 

The Hebrew denotes the superabundant number, and the 
Greek is said to be derived from Sow, eminently two, as 
being^thc cube of that number. 

jncfii ^ evveu nine. ^ 

‘ Is not,* asks Parkhurst, ' this a derivative from to 
turn; as denoting that number which turns from units to a 
higher order of numbers ?* *c 

Sexa ten. 

The import of each of these terms evidently signifies, the 
Irich npmber, including all units under it. 

. exaroy^i hundreds 

An extensile number from the Arabic ta dilate or 
'extend. 
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tboctsfuid. 

The Greek is said to come from nte completion, as bein^ 
the cube of 10, or being ibrided by multiplying 10 twice 
into itself: as the Latin rnUlb may be from to fill. 

Xeyeicy legion. 

The Syriac is plainly from<tbe Greek.—Mark v. 9,15. 
The Roman legion then consisted of about 4200 foot, and 
300 horse. 

03^ ii>upioi ten thousands, or 

denoting a jiumber which is immense, innumerable, in both 
languages. 

The term^ emploj^ed by the art or science of Biblical 
Arithmetic, are, 

19D—to enumerate, compute, cypher. It simply denotes 
th6 act of numeration, or calculation. In general, when 
■)SIDD» number, is placed after the substantive with which it 
is connected, it signifies a few, as Gen. xxxiv. 30: but 
when before it, many; as Job xxxvi. 26. 

ZlitTT—n reckoning, a finished computation, or addition. 
Consult Lev. xxv. 27. Eccl. vii. 27. 

D 3 —to count, reckon together, or to make a contrasted 
account. Exod. xii. 4, and Num. xxxi. 28,.seem to require 
this meaning of the teon. ^ 

n^D—^ distribution, or division; whether by number or 
order. See, for this purpose, Gen. xiii. 16, and 1 Kings 
XX. 2.'>. 

And if these explanations be correct, ,may^ not the 
above terms be considered as expressing fundamental 
principles, or rules, of the arithmetic of Holy Scripture! 

numlier, is the usjual Greek term employed to 
express this idea; for which, the Syriac has in the 
New Testament. 

A correct understanding of Scriptural numbers can 
scarcely be attained, without a Knowledge, of the methods 
of numeration which. are praq^ised among the Orienteds. 
The very acute and learned Editor of Calmet has offered 
some ingenious illustrations on this subject; particularly 
in his valuable pul^ication entitled, * Scripture Illustrated 
by means of Natural Science, &c. ;* from which a few 
selections shall nojw be made. After some introductory 
observations on the immen^ numerations, in the beginning 
of Numbers, he says: * The feet is, 9 tlie numbers as they 
stand by fair inference are^mposgible; but, where is the * 
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error, and how shall we ^discover it V He maintains the 
necessity of cutting off' cyphers as the only possible method 
of correcting and verifying those appaijently incredible num¬ 
bers. Having cited and established some apposite instances 
froAi the Asiatic Researches, Herodotus, and Diodorus 
Siculus, he judiciously concludes with stating: ' Since 
then we find, that the ancient Hindoo books, the ancient 
Chaldean books, the ancient Egyptian books, all agree in 
the same mode of incorrectness, and are apparently restored 
to correctness, by removing the cyphers, need we wonder 
if a similar evil has, in one or two places, attended the 
Hebrew copies also ? But to what could this be owing 1 
Did the original writers use cypher?? Or, did they use 
terms whose genuine signification *was afterwards lost, or 
the notation of which became afterwards misunderstood ? 
How should this happen in countries so remote from eaV;h 
other ? There must be some common source of this error, 
for that it is a wilful mistake, 1 cannot allow.’’ 

The Arabians have a very singular idiom in their dates, 
and other large numbers, placing generally the units before 
the tens, the tens before the hundreds, and the hundreds be¬ 
fore the thousands; though it is not uncommon, even in the 
same passage, to follow both methods. (Richardson’s Arab. 
Gram. p. ^.) May not this satisfactorily explain the 
enumeration of I Sam. vi. 19, placing the numbers on the 
principle of the Arabic notation ? 

D'pnttf 70 
100 

itm f)bti 1000 

total 1170 per&ons. 

Certainly this is a much more probable number than the 
5070<of our common version! 

Apparent contradictions in the Sacred Writings, arising 
from the difference of numbers, may proe'eed from the 
Scriptures speaking in whole or round numbers—from 
numbers being taken exclusively or inclusively—from vari¬ 
ous readings—and from the New 'Testament writers some¬ 
times quotingnumbers from the Septuagint version instead of 
the Hebrew text.-^Home’s Introd.&c.i. p. 594-598. 2d ed. 

As writing, and numeration ^Isoi haspertainly undergone 
variations in the manner of bekg read; having been some¬ 
times read 9*om left tq right, at other times from right to left, 
’ it is evident that a small degree of inattention in copying, -to 
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adjust passages where aumbersliie recorded, would have 
the effect of produciog cyphers, where they were not ori¬ 
ginally intended. Tl|e influence wbidi this change of mode 
might have, may be readily percmved by inspecting the 
figure of an abacus,' or numeration tablet. * 

** We are not to blame the Sacred Books for our own 
non-understandings: if we cannot.reckon (heir numbers 
properly, what follows 1 Not fliat they are erroneous, but 
that we are ignorant; and if we be ignorant, the thought 
should not only stimulate us into further researches, but 
should render us grateful to any who, by communication 
of their rem*aTks, may help to lead us to more correct prin¬ 
ciples.” 

It is very true, that these numbers are not articles of 
faith, nor can they justly pretend to equal importance; 
but they arc of importance. They have furnished argu¬ 
ments to freethinkers mid infidels, of which it is desira¬ 
ble honestly and fairly to deprive them: they have embar¬ 
rassed the humble but hearty friends to revelation; and is 
it not then to be wished that they were entirely corrected ? 
not by fancying errors in the sacred books, but by supe¬ 
rior information and knowledge, derived from those very 
countries where the Scriptures were originally written: 
especially as to this day they have retained some of those 
peculiarities, which we in our western sitnation find per¬ 
plexing ; and others might in time be traced and unravelled 
by persevering diligence.” 

Oswestry, April, 1833. J. W, 


ATHENARUM PANORAMA, 

SBU 

GR/ECliE VETERIS ENCOMIUM. 

Q UUM mea respiceret primae t^tamina muss 
Richelius, caroque inscriptoa nomine.libros 


*' So called from p^, dust; because it was a little table strewed over 
with dust, on which the ancient mathematicians drew their sc^enaes 
and fibres. Very ancient—if latea tlmn compafing by the fingers, and 
by lapillt or stones, (which obtaintfthamong the Egyptians,) it was t^rior 
to the use of numeral letters, or figures wrought the ])ien. lu use 
among the Ciiinesc, Greeks, Romans,' ^c.—Howard's Encyclop. p«6. 
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Mitteret/ Ausoiube! deco^ immort&lia linguae, 
Classica quae atabunt patrui monumenta laboris; 
Turn me regibci memorein bene gratiq doni 
Impulit, auguatas ut Maecetiatis ad aedes 
^se pias ferrem congesto pectore grates; 

Felix I prassetites iteruin si cernere vultui, 

At^e oculis totam iicuiaset pandere mentetn! 

Tunc vero vigilcs inter solenme ministros 
Concilium imperii Lodoix de rebus habebat. 

Rich ELI us lateri adsistens, sceptrique levando 
Par oneri, justae iibratam examine lancis 
Fortunam ISuropae, et pendentia fata tenebat, 
Invigilans populis ac regibus: alter atf illo 
Richblio ingenti, qui turbida mbbilis aevi 
Tempora sortitus, merausque furentibus undis, 
Instantes alta vincebat fronte proceilas ; 

Qui nunquam arbitrio popularis deditus aurae, 

Stabat in incoepto constans et firmus eodem ; 

Quique rebellantem populum, proceresque superbos 
Legitimo domini regis sub jure coercens, 

Magne, tibi, Lodoix, regnum imraortale paravit. 

Jamque fere media repetebam luce paiates, 

Qua via Borboniae celeberrima nomine pacis^ 
Desinit, et duplex ulmorum obtenditur ordo, 

Qui cioctu arboreo reginam amplectitur urbetii. 

£cce viri socio properabaot agniine; doctuni 
Nescio quid spiral frons non incognita; doctos 
Alma sup^^lii gravitas, austeraque produnt 
Lumina ;^ei'inces9u poteras agnoscere doctos. 

Nec niora fit; salva vix majeslate ruebant, 
Egregiam donee tulit impetus ipse phalang^m 
Famosi ante fores spatiosa mole theatri. 

Quod nostri a gi'seco vertuut Panorama vocaotes. 
Ingens artis opus! quid non industria mentis 
Humanse valuit fcecundS extundere nisu ? ^ 

Nequicquam fiuviis et dis^^ciabilis sstu 
Oceani inter se terras Deus abscidit; artis 
Auxilio, aetemae franguntur vincdla legis; 
tfndique collectas nostra inter mcenia gentes 
Cogimus; et totum parvus tenet angulus orbem. 


* Lc Due de Richelieu, President Conseil dcs Ministres, a envoys k 
rAuteurunexerapIauiedeBClassiqucs Latins. 

* 1a rue de la Iraix, et lc bpuievard des Capucins. 
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Isacids hie imperi> naga gena Jerrasqtie per omnes 
Exsul, Idumse!B» vestigia sancta SioniSf* 

£t plenos patrio q^rebant aumioe campos: 

Sed nunc adspicio^ motata forte locorpoi, 
Hellenistarum ferveotem ad Jimisa Uirbam. 

Hanc ad Olymphicae credaa spectacula pompae 
Currere; et Alphei ceiebrea kiviaeie ripas, 
Luminibusque aequi fugientee careers curnis. 

Nempe Sophocleae ateterani hie lumiaa linguae: 
Boissonades/ custoa aetemi aedulua ignis, 

Hellados ad nostras aotistes maaiimts oras: < 

Hinc, qui, Cecropios ausus defleetere fontes, 
Sicania Gallos ditfCit masse, Gaillus 
Hinc et Buriiofius/ qiu, Pheebo judice, victor, 
Grammatices palmam decerpsit, et arte magistra 
*Nuper Homerei reseravit limioa templi. 

Pone sequens alios, rbu prodente, latebat 
Emiincto Plancus^ suspendens omnia naso, 

Tile in Pierio bene notus verdee Plancus^ 

Quein caiamo, et cilhara pariter, lituoqne canentem 
Inter Sequanicos Arvernia inisit olores; 

Qui modo teiluris scrutatus vUeora Grais, 

Et lentiim properans oleo vigilante laborem. 

Post longus tandem grave Lexicon edidit annos: 
Ilunc VOS, Barbicolae, gaudetis habere maghttriim ; 
Hie VOS, liarbicoiie, gaudet sibi jungere fratres. 
life mihi (prospexit eiiifli), ** Carissiine, dixit, 
Ingredere buc mecum; te noto tramite duc^.„ 

Fert animus, non visa tibi miracula rerun), 
Cecropiam*^ monstrare suis cum civibus urbetn. 


■ Lc Panorama de Jerusalem. 

^ M. Buissonade, professeur de litt^rature grecque it la faculte dcs 
Lettres dc Paris,lediteur de Philostrate, de Tiberius Rhetor, d’lierodien, 
de Nicetas, &cc. 

3 M. Gail, professeur de litt6rat<if% grecqtie aw college de France; 
auteur d*une traduction fran^aise de Th^ocrite, fditeur de Thucydide, etc. 

* M. Burnouf, professeur d^eloquence latine au college de France, 
auteur de la grammwe grecque adopts par FUoiversit^; editeur de 
Salluste, etc. 

* M. Plaochc, ancien blfeve, puis maitre de Sainte>Barbe, dont les poe¬ 
sies latines dans tons lea graces sA^li^s-coBaues; auteur d'un l%ctioo- 
naire grec, adopts par rUntversite|» edifepur de Oemosthdue; etc. • 

* Le Panorama d’Athbnes, qui ymnt d*ajguter un iwuveau Utre a la 
grande reputation de M. Prfivosl. 
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Laf^n Poejh. 

Hos accede locos, monuj^entaque tern pons acli 
Conscia, sseclorum victriceni console farndm, 

£t prima omnigense cuuabula laudis adora." 

Vadimus obscuri : nec lumitiis ulla malignt 
Incertos scintilla regit sub fornice passus; 

Dum pes tentat iter, motu manas altera caecos 
Explorat protensa gradus: lux pallida sensim 
iVlbentes abigit tenebras; mox largior aether 
Panditur, interiorque patet prospectus: fAthenas 
Conclamant omnes, et quisque salutat Athenas. 

Ut vidi, ut stupui! sacer ut me perculit horro];! 
Quum subitae ad lucis radios cedentibiis umbiis, 
Grandis Athenarum sc circumfudit imago* * 
Omnibus idem animus cognoscere fata locoruni, 
Ordine quaeque suo; sed dum loca focta triumphis, 
£t tacitas studiosa cohors interrogat umbras, 
Exsurgit medius, longo venerabiiis aevo, 

Et Graiis eheu ! Coraes* dudum exul ab oris. 

Ille avido lustrans natales lumine cainpos, 
Imniemor exsilii, blandaque in imagine totus, 
Pascit inexpleto corda exsultantia visu. 

Inde viam demum laxant pia gaudia voci: 

“ Salvete, eeterni cineres, meuioresque ruinse ! 
Salve, magna parens, o plena superstite fama. 
Plena Deis! Tu sola meo sub pectore vives, 
Perpetuo tu sola mihi celebrabere cantu, 

O patria ! et dulces moriens reminiscar Athenas. 

Heu! ^u|dem adspicio! qualem fecere tyrauni, 
Saeclorumqu^ vices! quae quondam cara Minervs, 
Per populos regina, caput super astra ferebat, 

£n jacet; at magni semper stat nominis umbra. 
Palladii pereunt sub pulvere marmora templi 
I^nc ubi solemnes delubra ad maxima pompae ? 
Nunc ubi votivis redolcntes ignibus arse f 
Pallas ubi est ? Quid enim tanta de sorte reli^tum P 
Nil nisi ruderibus superobruta rudera, molesque 


* M. Corai, ne en Grece, et auquel les plus savans helldnistes de Paris 
se plaisent h c^der la palme. 

^ Parthenon, sous Pericles, eu Thonneur de Minerve, avait 
r45ist6 aux imures des temps et des revolutions, brsqu’en 1687, Athhnes, 
assidgee par les.VdnitieHs, vit tombat sous leurs coups une partie de ce 
m^cstueux 4|lihc^* dans ce temple qu’etait la statue de Minerve, 

chef-dJoeuvre de Phidias. 
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Alta ruinavuni, matae qtioque d^bita morti. 

Phidiacae jam ifiilla manent miracula dextrse; 

Sed decus artificisgcrescendQ saecuia vincit: 

Grata Minerva suum Plutfmi invidit alumnum. 

Forsan et antiques ritus aiemiaisse juvabit. 

Cernite saltantel placati ad iimina 'Jliesei 
Ut, duni Dsedaleos intexunt drbibus orbes, 

Mobilibus simulant Labyrindii devia ludis> 

Atque indeprenso miscent errore choreas. 

Post superos, sit honor tibi, virtus {voxinia coelo: 

Scilicet jiic triplici pumex latebrosus biatu. 

Career Areopagi,* Tbemidem incusavit iniquam! 

Socratis ftic jaciiit'corpus; meus recta dolentes 
Inter discipulos, ipeoque ex funere major, 

Jmmortalem animum morienti voce docebat. 

Hie mortem immeritam Phocion interritus hausit, 

Sed mulier Megarea dedit requiescere manes. 

Te quoque, Aristides, extorrem abscedere jussit 
Invidia; at J ustum te plebs iojusta vocavit.” 

Vix ea; conticuit senior, paulumque moratus 
Ingemuit, tanquam facta invidiosa revolvens, 
ingratas animo invitus revocaret Atbenas* 

Interea hserebant animis pendentibus omnes 
Intenti; et rerum pariter dulcedine capti 
Kloquioque senis, fortunam audire vicesque 
Ucllados exposcunt, et amicis vocibus instant. 

Turn senior monstrat, qua traxit parte’ riiinam 
Argos, et cversi jacuere Agamemnonis arc^: 

Monstrat et Hippolvti funestum sanguine ; 

Ac bimarem, quo nunc datur omnibus ire, Coriiithum; 
Indigitatque* procul muris Lacedsemona nudam. 

Unde Leonidas Spartanum in Persica robur 
Bella gerens, ad Therniopjlas accurrit; ibique 
Barbaricam rabiem opperiens Asiamque ruentem. 


* Le temple expiatoire, qut fiit a Th€b6e huit si^cles apr» sa 
mort. A son retotir de ce hdros institua des danses oit Pon imitaic 
ies detours du Labyrinthe; cet usage s’est conserve jiisqu’^ nos jours. 

* Sur la coUine du Mas4e, trots ouvertures taillees dans le roc forment 

I'entr^ de cette prisopde rAreopage, otl Socrate et Phocion, injpstement 
condamn6s, ont bu la cigue. ^ ■ 

* Lee montagnes qu'on apef^tdansle leintain, au delu de la mer, 
sont celles de la Moree (Peloponndse)c’esiade ce c6t6 qp'etaient Argot, 
Lact’demone, Corinthe, etc. 
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Constitit, atque una tcrcei^tiim heroes; et omnes 
Pro patria viiam in medio effudere triunipho. 
Fortunatam urbeni! cui contigit ista virorum 
Tam forti cum rege seges! neo gloria surgit 
Inferior, quod Ceesareo licet addita regno, 

Et grave passa jugum, fuit ipsi iiitacta Neroni j * 
Kam qui sanguinco calcavcrat omnia fastu 
Impius, austeros pedibus contingere muros, 

Et sanctum in tuniulo tiniuit violare L 3 fcdrgum. 

Mox vocem attollens: Et vos par laurea ciuxit, 
Cecropidae: geniino validi quoque fuiminis ictu 
. Stravit Acliaemenios libertas vestra tyrannos. 

O quantum peperit vobis victoria noineh, 

Quum se Miltiades Persas attollere contra 
Ausus, et Eoas acies invadere parvis 
Agminibus, turbam confusa strage ruciitem 
Repulit in naves, fugitivaque castra secutus, 

Ailtemo signavit ovans Marathona tropaeo. 

Nec satis: alterius iiiibes immensa procellas, 
Excidium fiammasque ferens, Orientis ab oris 
Intonat horrendum; prona formidine gentes 
Conticuere : micant prsenuntia fulgura belli, 

Et freta diductos irrumpunt spumea monies. 

Quid turn Cecropidee ? Stabant, in utrumque parali, 
Seu libertatem supremaque castra tueri, 

Seu patria moriente inori.—Qua pontus ad austi um 
Vergit, et incipiunt ASgei albescere fluctus, 

Nonne recedeotes campos coelumque videtis 
Produci spatiinn in longum, et nigrescere monies 
Hie Salaniis* fuit; hie moles Asiatica paucis, 
Succubuit ratibus, magnique superbia regis, 
Dementes secum Europae meditata ruinas, 

6ofk:idit; hie pugnse spectator pallidus, iram 
Hostilem expavit, Lacedaemoniosque sequaces. 

*‘Proh dolor! antiques virtus amisit honores : 
Nulla Themistoclem prohibent dormire tropsea; 


I ** Un seul fait suflSt a la gloire de ce peuple: quand Ncron visita la 
Gr^ce, il n’osa entrer dans Lacedemone. Quel magnilique eloge de cette 
cite !” fChateaubriandf Itiner,, tom, 1,) • ^ 

^ Du'haut de la citadelle^ ou Ic 6pcctH\eur est place, on aper^oit dans 
l*eloignement 1*^6 de Salamuae, que la dffaite des Perses a rendue cfle* 
htt a jamais. 
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(JItor nulius adest qui per marel navibus urbem 
Auferat, arsiirasque igni aubduclat Athenas* 

Siccine praeci|^iti transit res bellica cursu ? 

Sic i^itur torrens annorum injuria, raptis 
Oppida cum populis trahi^, et vicloribus ipsis 
Involvens victos sub eodem gurgite mergit; 

Dumque suis sese desuetum classibus sequor 
Obstupet, et vacui mcerent sine remige portus, 

Ingenii solus vi^t labor; omnia letbo. 

Eripit, et docti suigunt de fuuere manes. 

Hunc ludum tenet Isocrates; his semper in bortis 
Tendit*Alexandro praeceptor dignus alumno; 

Hos habitat monies Xenophon ; sequiturque juveiitus 
Te, divine Plato, spatiantem in littore; nuUus 
£st sine laude locus, nullum sine nomine saxum. 

Ccniitis extremi lapidem hunc * in margine circi, 

Quern ternis gradibus distkiguit scansilis ordol 
Hinc olim, Ausonise mox transmittenda petenti. 

Jura dabat legesque Solon: hinc arte Pericles 
JBlloquioque potens, quocumque impellere vellet, 

Plaudentem populum secum in diverse trahebat: 

Hinc etiam vulgi fremitum, surdoque tumultum 
Murmure vinccbant Demosthenis ora tonantis, 

Quum patriae custos, et libertatis avitm 
Publicus assertor properantia fata moraii 
Tenderet, et solus, fulmen fatale tyrannis, 

Frangere grassantem venali Marte Philippum. 

^'Quasritis, lieu! frustra Bacchi solemne tj^ei^triim.’ 

Non ipsae potuere suum defendere tempiy^4" 

Aonides; sed scripts manent semperque manebunt, 

£t quos audivit resonant per ssecula cantus. 

Nunc quoque, vtilgatis transact! annalibus aevi, 

Clio fida docet populos, et facta revolvens, 

Spargit ad extremos beroum exeropla nepotes. 

Pindarictmi meditata melos Polyhymnia plectro 

* On sa«t la mani^re donJ^Themistocle expliqua Toracle qui conseillait 

aux Adieniens de se retrancher dans des nmraules de bou. . ^ 

* A l*extremit4 du Pnyx, lieu se tenait l*assembl4e du peuple, est im 

socle taille dans la pierre, et oti Ton monte par trois degr£s. C'est ]k 
qu’etait la tribune odi Sohm, P^ricl^ et Dlmosth^ne, ont prononcc leurs 
harangues. • • ^ * 

> On ne voit plus aucun veslige du th^Sltre de Bacchus, ou Tpucydide 
lisait son histoire de la Grbce aux peupl|s asscmbli^!) ou Sopbocle et 
Euripidc faisaient repr^senter leurs tra|€aics. 
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Victrices aeternat adhuc ad Olympia pahnas. 

Alta Sophodeo gratfitur subnixa cothurno 
Melpomeoe, furias incesti accendit ampris; 

Ajacique suum deiigit in ilia fqrrum: 

Aut vuhus mutata truces^ Agamemnone nataoi 
Calchanti saevas mactandam adducit ad aras, 

£t £do Andromaches lacerum rigat Hectora detu. 

Inde Thalia' Deos ridet, populosque, ducesque, 

£t stimulos Vesparum acuit, Ranisque qMeielas 
Additj et e Nebulis cogit descendere risum. 

'' £n )onge ante alios sublimis fronte poetas, 

Juxta Calliopen et Phoebum incedit Homerus; 

Terrena qui faece procul, Hammantis Oiynipi 
Cum Jove, cum superis, meritaa colit arduus arces. 

Dum miseras lustrat vuitu moerente ruinas, 

Dum legit oppressse suspiria perdita gentis \ 

Auditisne acri rumpentem hos pectore questus ? 

‘ Proh! tantis dejecta viris, oblitaque patres 
Grsecia, quie perdis steriles in detibus annos, 

Prome mares animos, cum viribus erige mentem: 
Brachia Barbaricis surgant tibi libera vinciis; 

I nunc, arva vocant iterum Marathonis; et idem 
Neptunus Salamina tuam circumluit undis. 

Nil metuas, metu^re; juvat fortuna volentes.'^ 

Exoriare aliquis generoso e sanguine vindex, 

Per quern prisca novis reddatur Graecia G rails; 

GraE'cia, quse quondam duplici spectata corona, 

Ingenio vicit, gladio quern vicerat, orbem/ ” 

P. AVG, LEM A IRE. 

Dec. 1821 . 


* Les comedies d'Aristophane: Pliitus, les Gnepes, les Grenouilles, 
les Nuees, etc. 
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,COLLATION OP THE 

SEPT. C. THEBAS OF JESCHVLUSmlh a Ms. 
in the Library at Turin, extracttd from the volwne 
of Amadeus Peyron, mentioned in the Literary In^ 
telligencc, No. xlix./>. 193L 


V. 8 1 . xm$ ftsi TTslSei. Lectio unica nec improbabilis. 83. re 
(bn y^giiJ.Tre'Ati ^o« woTotrai. 85. op^xrvtnv. 86. ioo, i», ioH Seo) 
I Ico $eai' r tp^t^fLivov, *@8. eurgentu coosonat cum emeiidatione 
Brunckii. 


105. Scholion : "It tre veaiTes* ypx^STCu xeti 19’ ire nuvTBs. xal 
01 fMv TO i9i 7rafiaxe\guo'jutaTixoy fairly hrippififtM, tos si eXeyev Sys 
eXfisTs irayrej. oi 8g to i9i vpooTeotrixlv fi^pM ^OTeiyov vpog tov ’^Apnv, 
•jrpoi ov aytorepco tov Xo'yov earoteiro. 106. ixea-<noy. 109. Sop^/jLO~ 
Xo;^{ov, at supra vocetn yp. 1J 6. xtwvpoyreu <p4^y. 

Scholiou: ypk^%Ta.\ 8e xai 8td Se rot, xaii (rwr^trsTM oureog oi Bid 
rwy imretwy Ss yevum xtyvpovrou ^o|3ov. 127* 

ISO. Xirai; ce. 132. Scholion ad v. XtbesM; consonat cum Scho- 


liaste Stephani; lege tamen cum nostro ^ Btd to dyeenBeyeu ixittre 
TOUTtp Xuxov (OS Upeiov, 1 S3. &Tvds cum glossa r^s 13^* Act- 

royevetst. Optima. 136. till ^uater. 140.1 quater uti v. 136. 
142. xat x’o'Xi; ufitjuv vao^ei. 143. xoi TsXof. 155. |Dtoi abest. 
I6l. ju.eXXffT9*. 170. ousarii 174. raj 8<«8/9. 175; 8i«)»c> 

9iorar cum glossa Ive/SaXXerc, turn suprascr. yp» Sis^^djgo’nr*. 
180. p.sr<tiy(jpi,i(oy. 198. f)o|3fp abest. « 

203. 9eovs rohs r^s «?«ou<r. 204, XeiVoi. 208. SeiXw; pro eo 
quod editur xax<£f. 237. Syour^n*^^* 246. Scholion: Aeyotsdy, 
drrtxov vpo^epea rd ouxrtxd dvr) tcpoirraxrtxm, oos hrauSee. to ydg 
Xeyois dyr) rou Xlyt, xorl Ukdretiv oura> 9roXXa;i^o5. 261. ^eolo^v 
abest. 285. txptonvtray. 

306. xoXiy TyS* (byrry. 318. dgrtwporrots cum glossa reus vmij 
voig$evots. 324. «I al Suinrop^^. 331. rpoT/xroXiv. 336. 8ia(S^o- 
fjtm. 347. ^o9/oiflri. 355. ^eptty.* 359. awovBy rt. xa) toS8*, 
cum glossa pterd irvouBi^s* ib.«ed xeeragrtt^i, cum glossa tdSerel. In 


« 


margins yp oux drraprtfyi ^ow dprtoy iroisi. Prima lectio nianu 
veluti ducit ad emendatioiiem Hemumni xaTecpyi^ti. 387. h 
dvota, in margine ypa^trai x«l Avoiny rtvi, qyooy xaT<i Tivd Svoiay 
xoil yttagiav. ** * 

402. «jxoy fA€V dvr, 403. Bixuicog TrgBfo. ogv. roktias rgefAto, 
404. aifunfopotis. 406. ^XXo/xeyeov. Scholion: rpefiio S’ ediMfo- 
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goug. TgiiMi Se iSetv Gavarou; \iifui^^opovs ^yow Mfuajai na) fmu 
yeyevrjftgyouf twv ift&v ^(htnv utokBoKnaov, ri rcov iiroX»\oTm vvep 
•tm ^(Xwv (tuxwi, ijyotiv iiju,£v. • 439* y 457 • Se rtp. 

Scholioii: Uef^votjs,* h. Trifira ivftrruTi^v^Xetl^ exe/vou rovSs. ftsri 
rival Sfi ayotSiis Tt/^tjg tts/^itco uirov, 480. veptSpoiJkov xuros. 
481. xvKkou. Scholion consentit cum Stepbani editione; at 
noster legit oXi) yap rig 7retgs|ui.i^9(p^$ xal xotXt] TTpocruircpb^alvirau 
484. au pro el. 491. X§*‘“* 
glossa XMOV. 499. xarai. 

502. et 503. Hi versus transpositi sunt, ut vulgo. .508. /3po- 
roirl re xett. 511. ymir «v. 512. ^ogieus. 517» jttarpof. 
529* iavniTai cum glossa mpurtenai. «J47. deXovrow uv «X)}9. 
551. bW oi $eol, 554. aXx^v S'a^isTOV. 560. xecxuv 8’ 

561. 0‘ov aUig rpoar/iopov. 562. ovojua pro Ofufiu. 566. Slg r 
ly TeXewTp Touvoft’. 564. touwoc. 569* ffijyijy . . . S/xij. 573. iv\ 
578. avAdexfit. 590. ^uyvoXlrcug. 597. <pgBvmv. 
598. voXiv ftoXeiv, turn suprascr. yp. eXeTy. 

601. Mufuti .... X^jubptdcra;. 603. lorn detr^* 615. 6 Zev;. 
618. oia; dgarat. 620. he^iaxxv^eig, 622. eeg dvip. 624. xal' 
yeyedXiQt;; Stovg. 628. 9rp6(rpwpM};^«yijpt6yoy. 637* fteV'I'JJ' 
653. xaxouxif cum glossa 4^op?* ^uorqcop^u. 

666. auroxTo^eu;. 671. rf fi.ipki^yag ... M dupioxXi)du^. 

680. aicrx^d (Ml, reXei. 682. Xeyouera xtpSog Tgorepov iiOTe- 
pou jctopou. 683* XExXq(ri). 685. Soptoy ipivvug our &y. 688. ou 
ietufMitereu, 698. dyurig ov8e cum glossa reXeiWi;. 

702. (rregysty rovrog, 705. oXso'/oixoy oy $mg opLoioof fieov { a 
yug yuxTug iragtX8Xtv<retTo xoii yeyovs {iravaX)}dii. 711* ^rpuyii 
cum glossa Sieyeipai. 712. xX^^oi^. 719* avrol xravaxriy. 
722. ^oviov. 723. xa$upfioy. 735. afiouXieig, 736. yelvetro. 
744. viTVoy glossa wIttov. 747. aXxai. 753. reXaupbEv' ou. 
755. aXpirrmy, in marg, yp. dxpoirm. 759* »oXi^3oToif t’ aiwv 
PpoT^y, oo-oy toV oitlrovv rlov. 764. yeWo. 769. xp^rvm tex- 
y«^l» f’ ax* optptaTwy. 770. rsxvoig r upuieig. 771* ixiffxoVouf, 
773. (T^e 8^ (TiSupovofico Sio^eiglu vore kax^. ^ 779* 8j3p/pbcoy. 
782. irvXctig. 794. vwy pro ptiy. 799* Saxpwrwr^m. 

800. xoXi; fueu Eu irgdrerouSec. 806. veTrraxsy. 808. o! 
ftov. Deest 8q. 811. (romipiip. 81^. xaxoy pbow xag8/« rngmyii 
xpCog, 821. deest »g. Codex desinit in versa 826. Versus 
citavi ex editione Schulzii, Halae 1809*^ 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

I • 

Some of the Notes in the late Ma, Dalzel’s Colkcla- 
nea Graca Majora: By the Rev, J. Seager. 


No. 11 .—[Concludedfrom No. L.] 

Page 142. (from Lysias in Eratostlu) too-outov xet^Ias 
coffre ofut fi,ev Sid rijy Trpog ituMfOUg vlvThV vfJMg xctrtBoyPJiTetTO, 
Si« $e T^v vpog ujMSf Tnhs <pl\ov$ oiicmkt(rm 
** irgb$ hti'wvs] Pisan^lrum et Callcschrum.” Reiske. htims 
means the Four hundred, or some of them. 

Page 146. (from Lysias in Bratosth.)— oir^e ^oij9e7» To<roS- 
TOi jrapacrxeval^ovTai, xai pth iroXv q^oD^ueei elvai, UTrep wv 
vfhug iirua-xers eemiTTEiy, ^ irspi wv o5toi irsiroi^x«{riy imoh.fiyritrasiM» 
** ayreiireiy] id est h. 1. xaT»iy 9 ge*y.—xal ptey 5ij ttoXw p^ov ^you- 

fiM - oi‘Kokoyvi(ra(r$eu, Tametsi multo est, mea quidem sen- 

tentia, facilius hos aceusaro de injuriis, quas vobis dede- 
runt, quam his est crimina purgare.** Reiske. 

It would not be very consistent with tiie acuteness of 
Lysias to state, as a peculiarity in this cause, what Quinc- 
tilian asserts to be common to all causes,—t^t it is easier 
to accuse than to defend. The meaning, 1 believe, is,—d.nd 
yet 1 think it would be much easier even to contradict aU 
that has been said about your sufferings, undeniable as they 
are, than to offer any plausible apology for the actions of 
these men. 

Page 146. (from Lysias in Bratosth.) yoip od ru pbtX- 
Xoyra &rtr$M kiym, rd vpap^diyra wrs tmStwv ov Bwifu- 

Wf anrsTv. ouSc ya§ ivog xctnfv^pou, Suoiv ji^oy forlv, «XXd voX- 
kSur opMg Sc 1/4.^^ rpotufila; eXXcXcirrcu wey r«y 

fisrip Ti Tijs croXiecf-warep tc rwy watplm — x. r. X. • * 

** Inter npot^pdas et iXXcXcMrrcu mterposui ovSev. ego stu- 
dium cmtentwnemque meant haua M$sm sum desMeratd/* 
Reiske. No Greek scholar canP help seeing the necessity 
of Reiske’s'emendation, pnd the troth of his interpretation. 
Professor Dalzel controverts both: tou (rov Oux ay 
arpa^thfVf ig r* dy ^g xip 4 . : -. 

Sed hoc, says he, est sensum oratoris in contrariiim 
mutare: nec oilBh uffo modo*interponi debuit. Non isnim 
hoc dicit Lysias, sc nihil (Miisisse quod dictum oportuit 
pro toinplis dcorum, &c. (nor docs Rckkc make Lysias say 
any such thing.) Sed animi fervorem sibi doficcre ad ver- 
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Tja facienda pro templis ieoram, &c. Nam q/xw; Se non hie 
est Tamen, Attamen, sed Atque adeo —Ix^eAsiTrrai Ifi^s 



vrMch would require the joint efforts of many. Atque hanc 
esse primigeniam sigoificationem particulae ojjuos monstravit 
vir doctissimua Henricus Hoogeveen. Doct. Part. Gr. L. 
p.817.” Dalz. 

1 wish Mt. Dalzel had produced any passage m. which 
o/xeu$ Se evidently signifies And accordingly, i believe those 
words always, without exception, mean. Notwithstanding, 
However, Nevertheless. This is c§jtainly their meaning 
here: and whatever the authority ot Hoogeveen and the 
Professor may be, they have no right to make Lysias 
talk nonsense. lAXEAei^rrai rtjs-e^^s can never possi¬ 

bly signify My eagerness —is insufficient! and if it could, 
Lysias would not have used the expression; he would never 
have said that be wanted zeal (jr^odujuia) in the cause. It is not 
his zeal, but his. powers, that he would represent as inade¬ 
quate.—^Although many accusers would> be requisite to da 
justice to the cause; yet my zeal has not been wanting: as 
far as the powers of one can go, 1 have done my utmost. 

P. 167, (from Demosth. Phil, i.) *Av roivw, ao dv^peg 
voiiot, xu) u{S,eig sn) TOtuurijg iQeK^<riijre yivscr^ui yycujtti;; vuv, eirciSi}- 
ou xpoTB^v, xed exotarog vpimv, o3 hi xu) dw/uir dv ^p^irifiov 
70 AM xapuir^eiv avrov, xacrav d^ilg rijv elpmeiav, eVoijxo; xparreiv 
U7ap^i},—0 jxev eia^epeiy, h ^hixlq oTpuTBUserSat* 

vuvsAoWi S' eiv?iwg sixelv, qv u/xwv avreov g$g\^OTjTe yevEO’dai, xoti xau- 
aTj<r6e, aurog p^iv ovSsv Ixacrro; xoi^treiv skTclI^aav, rhv Se vAijo'/ov xuvSi* 
mrep avrou wpa^eiv,—xal ra vpiereg avrm xojM,i87<y5s, «y &sog eAeAjj, 
xcu xetre^^xhfii^fiem xdXiv avaAij^reo-de, xaxsmv riftcop^VEade. 

vfAuv auTojy edEA^ffijTs ysverflai] Angl. If you chose to bo 
ybur own masters.’’ Dalz. 

It is, If you are williqg to depend upon yourselves; to 
trust to yourselves, and not to others. This is plain from 
the words immediately following,— ‘xad votvo^erdE, auro; ju.fy 
Sep exaaveg — x. r, A. 

P. 175. (from Demosth. Olynth. i.) ’^lAA’, olfua, xm$^e$et 
ovSe'p 70 io 5 yTE;* oux 8* avrop u^ouptx ou8s T015 ^lAotf ixironriiy 
ovee aiSrou ri voisly, rl ye rolg $iolg, 

Mt. Dalzel’s note on this, passage is curious:, ** oux 
fy* (fyEOTi) S’ a^ov apyouyra ixirct^eip ou8s rolg ^(Xoig xoislp ti Oxip 
«8to5 (eueari) S^ («!fr«TTeiy) rolg Seolg ye (xoielp ti thrsp athroy). 
Angl: But it is not allowable for a person, while himself 
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rcmaifis inactive, to be commanding even his friends to do 
any thing in his l^half,—it is not allowaUe for h^ 
at least to be ‘CCAfimanding the gods to do any thing for 
•him.” 

ye is Much less, BuC it is not allowable for one, 
remaining Inactive himself, to task even his fiiends to^ct 

for him, much less the gods. - -So wupuirp, p. 383, 1. 

21, hreiS^ eTTvSero »Mv irxp* vfuv rehematf xot) ouie tou to Swat 
xvpiov iaurm ^ejSctiwtrsft, MH TI P, a ixeivtp irph^ett, 

tfyvat r^v ri/tijy rtS xvpleo twv vpaefftarm Ze^a»xM$, 

P. 177. (from the same oration) ^ Srtv eiafepen xfh” 
parut atjTobf E^tevoci Tpo9u|»co$, (j»)$ey' ulrteuriutf vph Siif ruv Tpay> 
IMtTtov xpectYifrire' ‘ri]vi)«viuTa Be me avrwv twv epywv xqtveanraSf rev; 
jxev hruivou riptav, rou; S’ aSixouvras xo\«^eiv, t»s le^of&ireti 
S’ afeXelv, x») xotd* uftu$ iWelfUftara* 

rag irfo^aarefg S' aieXeiy, xoct ra xaS* vfi&f eWsffjt/uera.] Angl. 
And to remove the pretexts formerly alleged, and ^e fqfr- 
mcr delinquencies, as much as in you Bes. Per eWiififtaru 
quidam hie intelligunt Reliqua, h. e. quod reliquum est sti- 
pendii nondum persolutum. Angl. arrears; nescio qua 
syntax!. Hie potius simplieitei sonare videtur, Delicta. 
Augcrus, miperus Gallice Demosthenis interpres, sic vertit, 
6ter a vos Guerriers tout pretexte, et tout sujet de plainte.” 
Dalis. 

Reiskeln his Index to Demosthenes interprets iKXeiiifAKTx 
Reliqua, pars debiti asris nondum depensa. Rest, Riick- 
stand: but with reference to the oration against AndroUon, 
p. 606, not to the passage now under consideratiou. The 
word eKKelptfiXTa is noticed, as far as 1 can fmd, neither by 
Wolfe, nor Taylor, nor Reiske, in their notes, nor by the 
scholiasts. I think it does hot convey an idea of criminal¬ 
ity so great as Delinquency does in English, but that*, Jm this 
passage at least, it signifies Deficienciesf or failures in ^uty; 
and that, not moral duty, but political;^^slects. xuf 
is ^ing with you:—on ymr partssr^niputable to you, 

P. 1^. (from Demosth. Olynth. 3.) 0^ rmnA wxqlcru- 
Tul fiQt yivaitrxeiv, eo aySpej ’dhjveeWl, Srav vt sif rd rgayptara iro- 
xa) Srav wpog Tob$ ^Jyoost w$ uxovtot 
** Ordo est, otip^l taplrrurul fMr yrme-xav ramd. Angl. It 
is not in my power to form the swne judgment.” Dalz. 

Rather, Very different thoughts arise in my mind, when, 
on the one hand, f constdqr. the real state of affairs, find on 
'the other, &c. &c. 
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Wolfe observes that Sallust has almost literally translated 
these words of Demosth^es, when he makes M. Cato say, 
Longe mihi alia mens est> P. C. quum res atque pericula 
nostra considero, et quum sententias*nonniilIonim ipse me* 
cum reputo. vet^itrraordai e&t etiam Animo obversari. In 
mehtem venire, Subirc. H. Steph. Thes. i. col. 1779. B. 
iraplrreurtaif In mentein venire, ravrce, &c. Reiske, Ind. 
to Demosth. 

P. 181. (from the same oration)-(ySs tJv fo^ov, eS avSpes 

’yt9i)va7o», /MXph 6p£, tov (t»v) fitri Taura, iyoyTeev /awr, mg 

iifMV, ee/reipfix^rmv Ss ^xeav ptrj^eyog S* i/xmSeoy 

ovTog 4»iXhir(p rat vetpdvrtt xaeTecgrrpe^etpkevepf arpog reiwnt SjrixXtvsu ri 
Ttpuyfuetret. /x^v, st ri$ ufbwv tig to^o &voifiei^tTXt voififfm 

tA Uovtx, ISeTv iyyuhv jSouAerai ret SstvM, s^w axomv etXXodi yty^fue- 
VBt, xa) j3o*j6oug sxurm ^i]te(v, e^ov vuv eripoig avrhv /3oi]9eiy. 

“ $tg ToOro m«^xX}iSTM voi^(rm ra Slovra—] To such a degree 
procrastinates the discharge of his duty.’* Dalz. 

tig Touro is, Until this takes place; i. e., what Demosthenes 
had just before augured; until, all obstacles being removed, 
nothing should remain to divert Philip from attacking the 
Athenians. 

P. 184. (from the same oration) ’^tAA* ^Sea t«0t« ; o^xe- 
Ti TOud* 6 Agyioy aStxet' ttA^v ei, Ssoy ev^enrSxi, vagoiKelvei. 

“ wAijy fi, Ssov 6ofaT0ai, TagaAs/jrEi.'] to ev^aaSai, scilicet.— 
Angl. Unless, when he ought to pray for your prosperity, 
he neglect that duty.” Dalz. 

Mr. Dalzel takes tJiis too seriously.—Are these things 
disagreeable to you? for that the speaker is not to blame: 
unless it be for not giving you his prayers forsooth, instead 
of his advice. 

Page 214. (from Xenoph. Memor. b. ii.) t^v Ss erlpav te- 

Spx/jipi^yijv fJih tig 7io?M(reipxlxv re xa] atwaAvnjra* xsxccAAttnrtVjuiEyiiy 
Se rh^pkiv eorre Xtuxorepav te xoei tpu^porigav row ovrog Soxelv 

TO Ss *5VE 8oxs7y opSoregav r^g ^vtreeeg tlyai. 

“ TtSpxfifisvijV tig itokHTxpxixv rt xu\ dva^oniTa], Angl. Pam- 
]^Ted into a plump and enervated habit of body.’’ Dalz. 
axsAoVi^tt is softnessj tenderribss. XExaAA««r»(rj»Eyijy —to 
ware] Angl. Having her complexion so improved, as plainly 
to appear possess^ of a greater share of red and white, 
than it really had.” Dalz. Having her complexion so 
decked, as to heighten its natural red and white. 

** TO 8e (Tx^a.] i. e. Se xsxotAAa^iTpyijy hirAr\ VXW** Angl. 
And’having her figure set otfin such a manner, that she 
seemed taller than Ae naturally wa«.” Dalz. Ipiorepav, 
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I 

straighter; or more uptight, Sot) xu\ op6^, kx) jmiSm 

vam hsarfurfWm- XAicisLO* Di&lc^a Mcrctr* i* Here 6^6^ is 
plainly not tail; that quality beinf^ expressed by 
P. 2U>. (from tlie .siime book) Say Si vore yiv^xai us (nro^U 
tmavms tarot ruvxiif ov oyoyot hii re revovyra 

xai raXaiveogouvra rtS awpaxt xeti rp 4'i<X9 vtpifyv^. * 

** ou fo/3o5 (So-tI^) f/bij Qtyoeyn -nUul est quod metnas ne eo 

te deducam ubi laborando, et asrumnis turn animi turn corpo¬ 
ris tolerandis haec tibi compares.” . Dalz. Ike word ubi 
shows that Mr. Dalzel mistocdt the import of the <ni- 
ginal:—ow &c. is. You need not fear that 1 shall 

oblige you Jlo procure these enjoymodts by labors and suf¬ 
ferings of body and iqind. jaq ayonyto at mX to rogil^im rou- 
T«, lest I lead you into the necessity of getting these 
tilings, &c. 

P. 210. (from the same book) oiix f^afror^o-w Sc at rpootfii- 
ots ^Boyijg* £ax’ ^rep oi $to) hiStaoiv, rd ovra hify^aoiMn p,tr* aXi;$s/af« 
Twy yiffi ovrcev ayeumv xai xaXwy e^ry okv irovou xcd nrijxcXcja; ico) 
SiSoWiy dtvSgbirois- 

** —oi dfiot ht&taetv, r« avru hi^y^op^M pktr aku&tios} Ita onuies 
quas vidi editiones, Mihi distinguendnm videbatur sic: 
^vtp oi dto) Ste$taav ru ovru, Bn^y^at/uu fur* &km$»ias, Hindenburg. 
AngL I will give a true account in what way the gods 
ordain the things that are !** Dalz. 

Really, according to the punctuation.of Hiadenb., and 
the translation of Mr. Dalzel, the lady has enough upon 
her hands—enough to tire even Hercules: a true account of 
the manner in which the gods have ordained all the things 
that are, all things in the universe without exception, rd 
?yroe, is nothing more than, tAe real state of the case;—fvtp oi 
0801 S»s08<ray, rd gvra hijy^ofuu fur* aXi|0ahe$, means, 1 will tell 
you truly, how the matted stands by the appointment and 
decree of the gods. ^ 

P. 216. Axx’ the Tobf Btovs Ihettis *ly«/ <ro4 /SovXfi, Btgaveofiov 

TOUS flfOtff.— ^ 

'' —Cetemm locus hicce pulcherrimus lectorum etiam 
hebetissimis nequit quin se commendet.” Dalz.—We may 
certainly conclude mat i|,has pleased the Professor. 

F. 345. (from ABlian) TXigy ovx iar^m^at raSra Tootr ittBiv. 

I win here transcribe what I have already offered on this 
passage in a small volume of Emendations on Greek Au¬ 
thors, published iQ*1608 by Parker of Oxford. * 

In .^liani historia de sedksto illo Macareo Mitylenensi 
sic legitur, ^p^y«p Si apxofsms o i^evo^ ro ^puaiov hmjgu' o St tiatt- 
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yayeov eySov^ mg KUTetrfale, xu) td avapv^ey, in' 

KUTOt) $s Toy (mv xaTeSfjxr xu) wsto, mvsp roue av^e^ov;, Aoevda- 
veiv ouTtt) x«» Tov 6eoV vK^v oux ixjjniiirE ntHret, raurj} woSev. ** /f^cc 
particnla vo^ev hoc loco fere esfpletiva eft, ut iX^oSev irofiev, ele~ 
gantia potius quam necessitatis*gratia,** Upton. Particnla 
yrod^y juDgitur ilia quidem vocibus quibusdam motum a loco 
significantibus, ut ixXoSsy passim; ut Plato> Phaedr. 
Elxe fMi, m XixpuTSSy oux ENSENJE penoi TIO&EN ixo tou 
'I\i7<rov Xiyncu 6 Bo§eas tJv 'jflpelhiav agwitrat ; ut vo^^a)$ev, 
Lucianus in Jove Tragoedo, *Ev ixpopoXi7p,ois m ^(rav, ivo- 
(T^fvSovcoms &XX^Ko<f, UOPPtlQEN n09EN Xot^opoup^mt, utlxil- 
fiev, Idem in eodem, E\ 8s Zeus 6 pgovfwvivu, <ru «*^sivoy slSsi- 
^ 5 , EKEIBEN nOBEN ixo rm fleav a^y/ttwey,-—^ed nunquam 
fore ut reeuTi] xo^h sic conjuncta reperiantur, mihi sat accep- 
tum est. Legend urn proculdubio, wXijv ojyx ixyinii(re raura 
TauTvi, Hodsy; ilodsy hie sigoificat, (per intGrrogationem>)i ou- 

becfMS, 

'Demosthenes in Timocratem, o1 nhm, wapionssf aiflxa 8^' 

piXet (rumxoXoyrjtroneu. ou piA Ai ou Tiiioxpirei ^apltracrteii fiooXo- 
/ttevor nOBEN\ aXX* (rufi^opstv exatrroy jjyoujxsyoy rov voftov. 
Demosthen. de Coron&, ixx* oux eart racura’ UOBEN; xoXXou 
•^jfi Xtfl lei. Lucian. Peeudologista, Tavri (Toi xai auroy ixeiXm, 
ou fui TOV Ala Tw *Ap^iXo)((sp eIxk^cov l/MtUTOv* nOBEK\ froXXou ye 
xfti Im' ao) 8e p,uplot (forsan [tuplIlN) (ruvsiSeoy tipfian a^tet fiefiioh 
pern. Demosth. De male obita legatione, Ou;^ eoi 8^8e 4>to- 
xm; axmXtirav as xaf imrov* UOBEN \ Idem in Timocratem. 
Ou ir^oixx, <3 Ttpoxpang, (UOBEN;) ou8* oXiyou 8^ toutov eiJijxay 
TOV vojutov. Plutarchns in vita Catonis Utic. *ESixspifas, el¬ 
ves, fiS *il?roXXe6Vi'8i), TOV JSron’uXXiov, ixo tou ^povr^parog exemu xa- 
fisXeov; xai xswXiuxev 6 iv^p pvile Mxaaapmg ijpag; UOBEN; 
(elxev 0 ’AxoXXcevllfis.) xalm xoXXa BwXep^fijj/teV ^XX« wJrtjXoy for* 
xal ar^exTog, xa) pmiv xa) xpuTreiv o, rt iv cru xoarn^g. 
Diogenes Laertius, pag. 647. sect. 91. 

K* oudev eXefe* (UOBEN;) ^oi yip Xiyov ou ?ro^8 ^utXij, 

Oi58e XaXov po<r^a> "Axth tyropa') iXXa, &c. « 

Nam ita legit Henricus £tephanus. 
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By R. P. knight. 


PAR']f VII .—[Continuedfrom JSo, L. p, 239*] 

iGl. The do^ repreB*ented Mercury as the keeper of tlie 
boundary between Jife and death, or the guardian of the passage 
from the upper to the lower hemisphere; to signify the former 
of \^ich, the face of i\nubis w'as gilded, and to signify the lat¬ 
ter, black.* in the Greek and Roman statues of him, the wings 
and petasus, or cap, which he occasionally wears upon his head, 
seem to indicate the same difference of character; * similar caps 
being frequently upon the heads of figures of Vulcan, who was 
the personification of terrestrial fire: > whence he was fabled to 
have been thrown from heaven into the volcanic island of JLem- 
nos, and to have been saved by the sea;* volcanos being sup¬ 
ported by water. These caps, the form of which is derived 
from the egg,’ and which are worn by the Dioscuri, as before 
observed, surmounted with asterisks, signify the hemispheres 
of the earth; ^ and it is possible that the asterisks may, in this 
case, mean the morning and evening stars; but whence the cap 
became a distinction of rank, as it was among the Scythians,^ or 
a symbol of freedom and emancipation, as it was among the 
Greeks and Romans, is not easily ascertained.” 

- - .1 ■ ■ ... nyH .i.. 

* Hie borrendam attoliens canis cenrices ardoas, ilie fttpcriun commeator 
feruiu none atra nunc aurea facie sublimis. Apul. Metani. lib. xi. 

* See small brass dbins of Metapontum, silverletradrachms of £nos, Ac.' 

3 Sec coins of Lipari, ^semia, &c.: also plate xlvii. of VoL 1. 

^ Iliad A. 593. and £. 395. * 

r Too wao TO njburovov xai as'uif ivtBam, Lucian. Dial. Deor. xxvi. 

^ ItiMus T* (ffiTtdosT'tv auTvi;, TOVTOif uart^Sy etmarao^itm TqV ifticrfitt- 

pfwv KaraTMvnv. Seat Etniuric. xt 37.; see also Achiii. Tat. Isagog. p. 127 b. aud 
ISO c. 

This cap was first i^ven to Ulysses by Nicomachus, a painter of the age of Alex* 
ander the Great. Plin. xxxv^ c. x. 

r niXo^ptxot. Scythians of rank. L|^n. Scyth. 

* See Tin. Hemsterbuia. Not. in Lucian* Dialog. Deort xxvi. 
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34 ^ Ail Inquiry into the Symbolical Language 

1(32. The dog was the emblem of destruction as well as vigi- 
lunce, and sacred to Mars as well as Mercury :' whence the 
ancient northern deity, Gamr, the devourer or engulpher, was 
represented under the form of^his animal; which sometimes ap¬ 
pears in the same character dii monuments of Grecian art.* 
Bdth destruction and creation were, according to the religious 
philosophy of the ancients, merely dissolution and renovation; 
to nhich all sublunary bodies, even that of the Earth itself, were 
supposed to be periodically liable.’ Fire^and w'ater were held 
to be the great eibrieiit principles of both; and as the spirit or 
vital principle of thought and mental perception was alone sup¬ 
posed to be immortal and unchanged, the complete dissolution 
of the body, which it animated, was conceived ^to be the only 
means of its complete emancipation. Hence the Greeks, and 
all the Scythic and Celtic nations, burned ^he bodies of their 
dead, as the Hindoos do at this day; whilst the iEgypt|ans, 
among whom fuel was extremely scarce, embalmed them, in 
order that they might be preserved entire to the universal con¬ 
flagration ; till when the soul was supposed to migrate from one 
body to another.^ In this state those of the vulgar were depo¬ 
sited in subterraneous caverns, excavated with vast labor for the 


' Fhurnut. de Nat. Dear. c. xxi. 


* See coins of PhoCsea, &c.' 


Af9»pTovf Si oiiToi nai oI aXXoi (KiXtai^ Tag xtti m kbo’/mi' m- 

xfUTtio’iiv Si non xai wup xat iSiu^. Strabo lib. iv. p. 1U7. See also Justin lib. ii. 
and Edda Myth. iv. and ilviii. Voluspa stroph. xlix. Vaftlirud. xlvii. et seqq. 
The same opinion prevailed almost universally; see Plutarch, de Placit. Philos, 
lib. ii. c. xviii. Luerct. lib. v. vet. 92. Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. Bagvat Geeta 
Lect. ix. And Brucker Hist. Crit Philos, vol. i. p. 11. lib. i. Some indeed sujj* 
posed the. world to be eternal in its present state. £)iodor. Sic. lib. i. p. 10. 

etoTS^iro; St pniri wtva rovg p*ayouf, an fjtigog rfir^iUa itv vov xpavci*, to* Si 
K paTiKr9ai rm aXXa rpurx,ifua f^ay^iirOai %ai woXi^ii, xa* afAXunr nv 
Iripau vsy irtpof ti^og S’ awoXimffflai (lege airoXnirflai) rev xai revg fiir ai9^. 
%9vg tvSaifAQyag t<rttr9at, p*i|Ti Tgof)«f iio/xwof, fx.^ri enuay wowt/VTAf. Plutarch, de 
I^^^sir. p. 370. Hence the period of 6,000 years so important in ecclesiastical 

IcrafTt Sf xat ‘EXXqyif xataxXoo-^w n m/gt mv ynv Kara wiptoSsvg m9atpouitifv. Ori- 
gen. contra Cels. lib. iv. s. 20. ^ ~ 

EffTAi yag laTAi xftVtg euwytuv 
OTAV avpog yf^oVTA flpAAupoy 
X iVTumeg ai9fip' ft Si fiotrx^9ti(ra ^Xof 

AXaVTA v’ AXiyttA XA( fAlTUp^^ 

titety 3’ up ixxtir^ <n ««y, 
f^vSog puy tcrrai xufxarm aiiag jSwtfof, 
y>i 3*y3ftu>y ipnixog' ovS' anp trt 
VTifiuTA i»i/Xa /SxAvvAytt ffepovjMiyo;* 

xatciita (Tuierii ita>0’ a irpsaG’ axiuXiai.c • 

i» C/otli cmr,... M15. 
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purpose; nhile their kings erected, for their own bodies, those 
vast pyramidal monuments, (the symbols of that fire to which 
they were consigned) wj^ose excessive strength and solidity were 
Well calculated to secuie them aslong es the earth, upon which 
they stood, should be able to support them. The great pyramid, 
the only one that has been opened, was closed up with such %x- 
trenie care and ingenuity, that it required years of labor and 
enormous expense to gratify the curiosity or disappoint the ava¬ 
rice of the Mohammedan prince who first laid open the central 
chamber where the body lay.* The rest are still impenetrable, 
and will probably remain so, according to the intention of the 
builders, to the last syllable of recorded time. 

1(3.3. The loul, thailtwas to be finally emanci)xited by fire, 
was (he divine emanation, the vital spark of heavenly fiame, the 
principle of reason and perception, which was personified into 
the familiar daemon or genius, supposed to have the direction of 
each individual, and to dispose him to good or evil, w'isdom or 
folly, with all their respective consequences of prosperity or 
adversity.^ Hence proceeded the notion, that all human actions 
depended immediately upon the gods; which forms the funda¬ 
mental principle of morality both in the elegant and finished 
compositions of the most ancient Greek poets,^ and in the rude 


* Savary sur l*£gyptc. 

^ ‘o V9U( i 9toe. Mcnand. apud Plutaich. Qu. Platon. 

UnfMti ctvipt ffUfjLitttfifnvtUf ^ 

tvOv; ytvsjuuvw pAvrTaywye; raw fiiav' 
ayaSif xnxov ynp ittifMi' ov WfUVTiai 
itysi, Tay jSiay ^XavrotTet nmra yap 

III ayaSoi him ray 9{oy. Menandr. Fragm. incerta. No. 205. 

Plutarch, according to his own systetu, gives two genu to each individual, and 
quotes tlie authority of Etupcdoclcs against this passage of Menanderwhich seems, 
however, to contain Um most ancient and orthodox opinion. 

Avrn ray uirn! icufMi ay»xaXai/fA{yiii Sophocl. Trachin. 910. 

£st dcus in nobis; agitante calesciinus iliu: X 

Impetus hie saerm aeinina mentis habet. Ovid. Fast. lib. 

Scit genius, iiatale comes qui teraperat astrum, 

Naturffi deus humanm, tnortalisio unuiii- 
Quodque caput; vultu mutabilis, albus ot ater. 

^ Horat. lih* ti* ep. ii. 187. 

^ Our* fJiot airin 9m tv (Jioi «irioi tmt 
Ol |iAot ipwpp«.t|a-av aro^ipuv vaXviatipn Ax<»w*— 
says the polite old Priam to the blushing and beauUful Helen. Againemoon ex« 
cuses himself for haring injured and insulted Achilles, by saying, 

.- -Eya/ r aux wiTtaf Uf*i, 

aXXa Ztv; xai Moifa, mu ntfo^om; Epiyyvp, 

Piudar continually inculcwea thu doctrine. 
iuos 

naijMoy' ariput ft>jtt. Pytli, c. v. lOd* 

BiyofwyTc; tv9i,ti Atifxwig et/pov. Olyaap. ly. v. .IS. , 
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strains of the northern Scalds :* for as the soul was supposed to 
be a part of the sptherial substance of the Deity detached from 
the rest; and doomed, for some unknown causes, to remain du¬ 
ring certain periods imprisoned in matter; all its impulses, not 
bnmediateiy derived from the material organs, were of course 
impulses of the DeityAs the principles of this system were 
explained in the mysteries, persons initiated were said to pass 
the rest of their time with the gods; ^ as it was by initiation that 
they acquired a knowledge of their affinity,with the Deity; and 
learned to class themselves with the more exalted emanations, 
that flowed from the same source. 

164. The corporeal residence of this divine paflicie or ema¬ 
nation, as well as of tiie grosser principj^ of vital heat and ani¬ 
mal motion, was supposed to be the blood : ^ whence, in Ulysses's 


Ex 6tov r avris e-o^ni; atOtt lean '!r^amSc(rtrt, Olynip. ta. v. lo. 

— .. ‘AyaSot it 

xtti 0-9^91 Mtret Aaijuey’ aviptf 

cycvsvTo. Olynip. 9. V. 41. 

Ex 9iwf yttf putyjtmt Tra* 

aai jSf 9 T(auf ctftratf' 
xeu ere f 01 , xiti 

Tat, 7 rtpiy>iw»cro» t’ e^vv. Pyth. a^V. 79. 

* See Eddas, and Uarthulinus. 

* VUtfTV^totTut it ol TTttXaioi disXoyot ti xrai fjeavTiis, iiet Tiva^ Tifxutpiac a 

Tm trwi*aTi ffvyt^fvyiTUt, wu xaOaertp ly traifjLUTi tovtj) TiBetetTut. Philulaus Pytha- 
guric. apud Clem. Alex. Stiom. iii. ^ 

Ai i' uxttKKayfj.tyen yivtffiiii; 4 ffyoy.a^ovTut ToXotyrgy ttno olov 

iXiu9cp«u nay/irai afttfxtyiu, itufji,eyt( tiTiy avdpivyrwy tirtjMtX!!;, xwd’ ‘Ho't 9 j 9 y. laf yetp 
aSxnTaf KuTaXvo'dcVTa; atrxqmv iere ytiptug, eu TtXiwg M7rgXi(9rei to fi’KoTipnoy xni ^tXocno* 
juutToy, aXX’ irtpovg ftcrxouvTa; o^aiVTc; n^oyTou, xeci mpeexaXovo-i yutt au/xxiitpuStQviri" 
o6tuic cI mvavfjtevoi Twy ere^t rey /Sioy sywvwy, it’ apiTtjy yivofxfyot tatfAoytf, eu 

vavTiXoi; aTiju.a^oi/o'i ru tyravSa, xect Xoyo*j; xai ffyrovia;, nXX» roi; cxi ravTO yv/x- 
vu^apuyotg TcXo; cupAtytt; oyrc;, Kxt o-u^xfiXori/xovumi orpo; Ttiv aptriyy lyxtXiuoyTai xut 
ffuvi^offxweriv, CTay tyyug tfSn TiiS *Xiri5of a|ixtX\ui|Acyov;xa( if^uuayTug ogwaiy. Iiitcrloc. 
I’ythaguric. in Plutarch. Dialog, de Socrat Dsnion. 

Ke^pexy k Ttuv aXXwy etyuutig, o! TttSovtTt yrgXXovf, Xtyovri; w{ euiiy ovtsfAnTW tinXu* 
OtVTj^aixoy ovii Xi/9r>ipoy terriy, ctSa in xu/Xvn trt tcta-Tiutty o ytargio; Xeyo;, xmi Tct 
fjiat(iB-(x» crvpt.^o'Ka. Twy vtpi Toy Aioybio-ay ogy(«o-|Mwy, k wyiTiMiy aXXqXoi; ol Mtyuyauirtg. 
Plutarch, ad Uxor, consol. 

3 ‘fto-wfp it XiytTai x'tTa tbw fitfjLytifJttvuy, tig a^nSwg Toy Xaiffoy y^foyey ftura 0tuy 
iiayovira (ij 4’‘'X’>)’ Platon. Phsd. p. Gl. 

+ To alpAtt Tw »y9piuffw wKrnrToy cy^/SaXXiTiti pAipof ruyttrieg; lyiet it XtyouTi, TO wav. 
Uippocrat. de Morbis, lib. i. s. xxviii. 

Tyw/nti yap ^ tou aySpoiwou wKpuxiy n T 7 XSii^ xoiXit^ (rnf xa^itvg,) xai apy^n rng 
aXXijf ’'P*f ouTi ciTisio-iv, oyTj wotoitiv awo t*i; yq^uop, aXXa mSttpn xat 

fwTotiitii ’Rtpteuenf}, yiyayvpf n ng iiaxjiTiof tov otfMTog, Hippucrat. de Corde, 

a. Tui. 

To fxiy etlfjttt. xygiioTacnty Tfoy n ipxiy fx*» ivfjtafuy, kput, iwt 9fppxor stt* mt fiypoy. 
Flutafth. Syoipos, lib. viii. c. 10. t ^ 

Nullius carnis sanguinepi cnmcdeti3,iikin anima omnis camis est sanguis ejus. 
Lcvit. c. ZTii. V, 14. ed. Cler|c. 
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evocation of the Dead, the shades are spoken of as void of all 
perception of corporeal objects until they had tasted the blood 
of the victims ' which fte bad offered; by means of which their 
faculties were replenished by i re<»unioD with that principle of 
vitality from which they had been separated: for, according to 
this ancient system, there were two souls, the one the principle 
of thought and perception, called NOOSf and 0PHN; and the 
other the mere power of animal motion and sensation, called 
both of which were allowld to remain entire, in the 
shades, in the person of Tiresias only.^ The prophetess of Ar¬ 
gos, in like wanner, became possessed of the knowledge of fu¬ 
turity by tasting the bjpod'^of a lamb offered in sacrifice and 
it seems probable that the sanctity anciently attributed to red or 
purple color, arose from its similitude to that, of blood ] as it 
had been customary, in early times, not only to paint the faces of 
the statues of the deities with vermilion, but also the bodies of 
.the Roman Consuls and Dictators,’ during the sacred ceremony 
of the triumph; from which ancient custom the imperial purple 
of later ages is derived. 

165. It was, perhaps, in allusion to the emancipation and pu¬ 
rification of the soul^ that Bacchus is called AIKNITUS^ a 
metaphorical title taken from the winnow, which purified the 
corn from the dust and chaff, as fire was supposed to purify the 
aetherial soul from all gross and terrestrial matter. Bence this 
instrument is called by Virgil the mystic winnow of Bac- 


1 Od« 4.152 et seq. 

* Now f*.n ey ffWjuaTi 

iyxaTi9»p« iraTnj ayJjunp n ti. 

Orphic. Awoffw, No. xxiv. ed. Geiner. 
Secundum lianc philosopbiam, 4wx'> Mwma est, qua vivimt, opirant, alimtur 
*|'*4<'X‘*’ divinius quiddam, quibusdam animabus superadditj^, sive 

inditum, a Deo. Gesner. Not. in eund. 

3 —OiijScueu Tiifio'MO 

MavTiof wXwou, TOW ti fomi i ^ ir i i o i iio-i* 
x«« TifivNofTi yo«y yrooidlfpa'ipoyiM, 

Oi^ * iTTu T^eit Odyss. K. V( 492. 

4' Fauian. lib. ii. e. iii. and iv. • 

5 T«yw y«5 f^avSu to pXdiyav, w T» woXowa Tiuy »ye(Xf*«Tiov lYptfor* Piutawh. 
»» PwjuuM*. bee also Plin. Hist. MHU lib. xxxiii. c. th. *, and Winkelman. Hiat. des 

Art*, liv. i. c. ii. , , . . . . i i 

Enamerat auctore* Verrius, qoibus credere sjt necesse, Jovi* ip*»u8 simulacnri 
faciem dicbos festis minio iliini solitem, triumphanturaque corpora: »ic Caniillum 

triumphasse. Plin. ibid.. ... i.... 

6 Orph. Hymn. xlv. The ^ixroi, hoMrever, was the mysUc sieve m wlnch-lJaccMHs 

was cradled j from which the title mily have been dpnved, though the toifa of i 
implies an active rather than a passive sense. Sec ^sych. in voc. 
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chuSy* and hence we find the symbols both of the destroying 
and generative attributes upon tombs, 8ignif}ing the separation 
and regeneration of the soul •performed by the same power. 
Those of the latter are, in man^ instances, represented by very 
obscene and licentious actions, even upon sepulchral monu* 
meats; as appears from many now extant, particularly one lately 
in the Farnese palace at Rome. The Canobus of the iBgyp* 
tians appears to have been a personification of the same attribute 
as the Bacchus AIKNITHZ of the Greeks: tor be was represent¬ 
ed by the filtering-vase, which is still employed to purify and 
render potable the waters of the Nile; and these v\^ters, as be¬ 
fore observed, were called the deflexion of Osiris, of 
whom the soul was supposed to be an emanation.* The means, 
therefore, by which they were purified from all grosser matter, 
might properly be employed as the symbol of that power, which 
separated the setherial from the terrestrial soul, and purified it 
from all the pollutions and- incumbrances of corporeal substance. 
I'he absurd tale of Canobus being the deified Pilate of Mene- 
laiis is an invention of the later Greeks, unworthy of any serious 
notice. 

166. The rite of Ablution in fire and water, so generally prac¬ 
tised among almost all nations of antiquity, seems to have been 
a mystic representation of this purification and regeneration of 
the soul after death. It was performed by jumping three times 
through the flame of a sacred fire, and being sprinkled with water 
from a branch of laurel or else by being bedewed with the 
vapor from a sacred brand, taken flaming from the altar and 
dipped in water.^ The exile at his return, and tiie bride at her 
marriage, w'ent through ceremonies of this kind to signify their 
purification and regeneration for a new life and they appear 


* Mystica vannus laccbi. Georg, i. ] 66. Osiris has the winnow ia one ha&d, and 
the nook of attraction in the other; which are more distinctly expressed in the large 
bronze figure of him engraved in pi. ii. of vol i. of the Select Specimens, than in 
any other that we know. Even in^the common small figores*ft is strange that it 
sliould ever have been taken for a whip; though it might reasonably have been 
taken for a flail, had the ancients used'such an instrument in -thrashing com. 

* Certe ego transilui positas ter in ordine flammas, 

Virgaque roratas laurea misit aqua^. • Ovid. Fast. lib. iv. ver. 72T. 

3 EffT* J| X*e»*4' *‘f * awt&»*T 0 V iaXoy tx rw ^wfjLou if’ od w 

Bvffua uriTiXotiy xai 9ovtu «if»g«MVoyTif «uf vaMrrttt Athen. lib. is. p. 

-409. 

♦ O^d. ibid. V. 792. et Cnippin. Not. in cund. To fo; w»9mMt xai « kyrt- 

tu, jii ti xmi xaSufav xal iyyijy Aa/Miyiiy Platarofa. Quaest Rom. i. 

BevXa|iAivi| it awt* ttSawMi ittificrai, rdt rwrag iig wup nuttn9ii <rs /Buffer, act 
TTfpt^oti rat OnTgS o-apxaf avT**^. Apoliodor. Biblioth. lib. i. c. v. s. 2. 
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to have been conunonly practised as modes of expiation or ex> 
tenuation for private or secret offences.* A soteiuii ablution, 
too, always preceded initiation intp the Egyptian and Eleusinian 
niysteries;* wid when a Jewish proselyte was admitted, he was 
immersed ki the presrace of three wimesses, after being circu|n- 
cised, but before he was allowed to make the oblation by which 
he professed himself a suited of the true God. As this cere¬ 
mony was supposed to wash oflf all stains of idolatry, the person 
immersed was said to* be regenerated, rmd aniniated with a new 
soul; to preserve which in purity, be abmidooed every former 
connexion of country, relation, or firiend.* 

167. Purincation by fire is stiU in use among tbe Hin¬ 
doos, as it wal ainong*the earliest Romans;^ and also among 
the native Irish; men, women, and children, and even cattle, iu 
Ireland, leaping over, or passing through the sacred bonfires an- 
nuafly kindled in honor of Baal;’ an ancient title of tbe Sun, 
which seems to have prevailed in tbe jNortherii as well as East¬ 
ern dialects: whence arose the compound titles of tbe Scandina¬ 
vian deities, Baldur, Habaldur, &c. expressing different personi¬ 
fied attributes.^ This rite was probably the abomination, so 
severely reprobated by tbe sacred hblorians of Uie Jews, of 
parents making their sons anfidaugbters pass through 
the fire: for, in Imfia, it is still peifonned by inotbero passing 
through tlie flames with their chflchren in their arms; ’ and though 
commentators have construed Uie expression in the Bible to 
mean the burning them alive, as offerings to Baal Moloch, it is 
more cousonant to reason, as well as to history, to suppose fiiat 
it alluded to this more innocent mode of purification and conse¬ 
cration to the Deity, which continued in use among the ancient 
inhabitants of Italy to the later periods of Heathenism; when it 
was performed e'xactly as it is now in Ireland, and held to be a 
holy and mystic means of communion with the great activemrm- 
ciple of the universe.' 


* Ovid. ib. lib. V. 679. * Apuleii DittainoTph. lib. U. Diador. Sic. lib. i. 

3 Marsliam Canon Chronic, s. b. p. 192. 

♦ nogaaiac irp« nan o-xqvwv (J f|ayii n» "Kmt ruf 

y9( CntfSfu9wvn» nnt nan raifjiiunvn httut, Dionys. Hal. A. R. I. Uxxviii. 

3 Collectan. de rcb. Hibemic. No. v. p. 64. 

6 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. P. ii. c. v. p. 140. 

^ Ayeen Akbery, and IVhujritx’s Antic}mtie> of India, vol. v. p. 1075. 

* Moxque per ardentes itipula ere|Htantn acerroa 
Trajicia* ceieri atrcnua n^bra pede. , 

Ex|) 08 itus moa eat; moria mibi reatat origo. 

'i'tirba facit dubiiim; coeptaque noatra tenet. 
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168. It must, howevOT, be admitted that the Carthaginians 
and other nations of antiquity did occasionally 'Sacrifice their 
children to their gods, in the jiiost cruel and barbarous manner; 
and, indeed, there is scarcely any people whose history does not 
a^ord some instances of such abominable rites. Even the pa« 
triarch Abraham, when ordered to sacrifice his only son, does 
not appear to have been surprised or startled at it; neither could 
Jephtha have had any notion that such sacrifices w'ere odious or 
even unacceptable to the Deity, or he vCould not have consi¬ 
dered his daughter as included in his general vow, or imagined 
that a breach of it in such an instance could,be a greater 
crime than fulfilling it. Another mode of mystic purification 
was the Taurobolium, ^gobolium, o^Criobolhim of the Mi- 
thraic rites; which preceded Christianity but a short time in the 
Roman empire, and spread and fiorished with it. The catechu¬ 
men was placed in a pit covered with perforated boards; upon 
which the victim, whether a bull, a goat, or a ram, was sacrifi¬ 
ced so as to bathe him in the blood which flowed from it. To 
this the compositions, $0 frequent in the sculptures of the third 
and fourth centuries, of Mirras the Persian Mediator, or his 
female personification a winged Victory, sacrificing a bull, seem 
to allude but all that weiiave seen are of late date, except a 
single instance of the Criobolium or Victory sacrificing a ram, 
on a gold coin of Abydos, in the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight, 
which appears anterior to tlie Macedonian conquest. 

169. The celestial or aeflierial soul was represented in symbo¬ 
lical writing by the butterfly; an insect which first appears from 
the egg in the shape of a grub, crawlii^ upon the earth, and 
feeding upon the leaves of plants. In this state it was aptly 
made an emblem of man in his earthly form; when the setherial 
vigor and activity of the celestial soul, the divinse particula 
me^is, was clogged and encumbered with the material body. 
InJip next state, the grub becoming a chrysalis appeared, by its 
stilness, torpor, and insensibility, a natural image of death, or 


c 

Omnia purgat edax ignis, vitiumque nietallis 
Excoqiiit: idcirco cum ducQ puig(t oves. 

An, quia cttnctarum contraria scmina Tcrum 
Sunt duo, discordes ignis ct unda dei •, 

Junxeruut elementa patres; aptumque putarunt 
Ignibus, et sparsa tangeic corpus aqua i 
An, quod in Ills vitse caussa est^ hsc perdidft eaul: 

Uis nova fit conjux: hscc dqpCmagna putant? 

Ovid. Fast. iib. iv. T81. 

' Set Bassire^ di Roma, taf. Iviii.-Jx. 6ir. 
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the intermediate atttte between the cessation of the vital functions 
of the body, and the «n8ncipati<Hi i^ the soul in the funeral pile: 
and the butterfly breakk^ from this tcnrpid chrysalis, and mount¬ 
ing in the air, afforded a no leas nataim image of the celestial 
soul bursting from the restraints of matter, and misiiig again 
with its native aether. Like other animal symbols, it was by 
degrees melted into the human form; the original wings only 
being retained, to mark its meaning. ^ So elegant an allegory 
would naturally be if favorite suiiject of art among a reflned and 
ingenious people; and it accordinglf appears to have been more 
diversifled ayd repeated by the Greek sculptors, than almost any 
other, which the system of emanations, so favorable to art, could 
afford. ' Bein|, however, a subject more applicable and kiterest- 
ing to individuals than communities, there is no trace of it upon 
any coin, though it so constantly occurs upon gems. 

r 70 . 'j'he fate of the terrestnai soul, tte regions to which it 
retired at the dissolution of the body, and the degree of sensibi¬ 
lity which it continued to enjoy, are eubjects of much obscurity, 
and seem to have belonged to the poetry, rather than to the reli¬ 
gion, of the ancients, fn the Odyssey it ia allowed a mere mi¬ 
serable existence in the darkness of the polar regions, without 
any reward for virtue or punkhment for vice; the puni^ments 
described being evidently allegorical, and perhaps of a different, 
though not inferior author. The mystic system does not appear 
to have been then known to the Greeks, who catcfaed glimmer¬ 
ing lights and made up incoherent fables from various sources. 
Pindar, who is more systematic and consistent in his mythology 
than any other poet, speaks distinctly of reward»: and pugish- 
ments; the latter of which be places in the central cavities ol the 
earth, and the former in the remote islands of the ocean, on the 
other side of the*globe; to which none were admitted, but souls 
that had transmigrated three times into different bodies,Y^d 
lived piously in each; after which they were to enjoy undistlsb- 
ed happiness in this state of ultimate bliss, under the mild rule 
of Rhadamantfafts, the associate of ^KPONOS or Time.* A 
similar region of bliss in the extremities of the earth is spoken 
of in the Odyssey; but not^as the retreat of the dead, but a 


* Olymp. ii. 108—123. &c. 

Toiffi ful «n*f »ukt» Mrv, Id. apud Plutareb. dc 

Cons, ad Apoii. in ed. ileyn. Find, intel^gcn. c threnU. i. 
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country iwhich Menebnas was to visit while living.* Virgil 
made up an incoherent mixUire of fable and allegory, by bi ingii^ 
the regions of recompense, as .well as tiaose of punishment, into 
the centre of the earth; and than giving them the atherial light 
of ^he celestial luminaries,* without which even his powers of 
description could not have embellished them to suit tlieir pur¬ 
pose. He has, also, after Plato,* joined Tartarus to them, 
though it was not part of the regions regularly allotted to the 
dead by the ancient Greek inythologists j but a distinct and se* 
parate world beyond chaos, as far from earth, as earth from 
heaven.^ According to another poetical idea, the higher parts 
of the sublunaiy regions were appropriated to the future residence 
of the souls of the great and good, who'ltlone seehied deserving 
of immortality/ 

171. Opinions so vague and fluctuating had of course but 
little energy; and accordingiy we never And eith^ the hopte of 
reward, or the fear of punishment after death, seriously employ¬ 
ed by the Greek and Roman moralists as reasonable motives for 
human actions; or considered any otherwise than as matters of 
pleasing speculation or flattering error/ Among the barbarians 
of the North, however, the case was very different. They all 
implicitly believed that their valor in this life was to be rewarded 
in the next, with what they conceived to be the most exquisite 
of all possible enjoyments. Every morning they were to fight 
a great and promiscuous battle, after wliich Odin was to restore 
the killed and wounded to their former strength and v^or, and 
provide a sumptuous entertainment for them in his hall, where 
they were to feed upon the flesh of a wild boar, and drink mead 
and ale out of the skulls of their enemies till night, when they 
were to be indulged with beautiful women/ Mankind in general 


^ ^dyss. ^ 661. * Soletnqac suutn, sua ^exa noTunt. iEin. vi. 641. 

p. 83. 

4 ■ ■ — . Ilfgiii* Xfliof fopigoio. Hesiod. Theog. v. 720. 

Tea-mv eVJgS’ offov evjfetnf icrr’ am yainSt Homer. H. ®. 

Milton’s Hell is taVen from the Tartaras of Hesiod, or whoerfcr was the aathor of 
the Theogony which bean his name, t Hii descriptions of Chaos are alio drawn from 
the same source. 

5 Qus niger astriferis connectitu^axlbus aer, 

Quodque patet terras interlunaeque meatus, 

Semidei manes habitant, quos ignea vlrtus 
Inoocuos vitae patientes aetheris itni 
Fecit, et aeteraos animam collegH in orbes. 

^ ^ i.ucan. Pharsal. is. 6. 

<5 Juvenal. SaL ii. 149. Lucan. Phars.r.*'4.68. 

'! Mallet lotrod, u I’l list.’tie Danemarc. 

A.. ^ 
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in all stages of society are apt to fashion dieir belief to their dts* 
positions, and thus to^make th^r rdiigbn a stimuliss instead of 
a curb to their passions.*' 

172. As fire was suppose] to* be the medium throu^i vrluch 
the soul passed from one state to another^ Mercury the c^- 
dtrctor was nearly related to Vulcan, the general personification 
of that dement. The .^Igyptians caUed him liis son;* and tlm 
Greeks, in some instances,, represented bim b<H only with the 
same cap, but also with the same festuseat «o that they are only 
to be distinguished by the adscititious symbda.* He has also, 
for the same i^eason, a near affinity widi Hercules, considered as 
the personification of the diurnal nm : whmfore they were not 
only worsbippdd togethSk in the same temple,’ but blended into 
the same figure, called a Hermberacles from its havii^ the cha* 
rac^eristic forms or symbols of both mbted.^ 

173. As the operations of both ait and nature were supposed 
to be equally carried on by means of fire, Vulcan is spoken of 
by the poets, sometimes as die husband of Grace or Elegance,’ 
and sometimes of Venus or Nature;* the first of which appears 
to have been his diaracter in the primary, and the secmid in the 
mystic or philosophical religion of the Greeks: for the whole of 
the song of Demodacus in the CMyssey, here alluded to^ is an 
interpdation of a much later di^;7 and the story which it con* 
ta'uis, of Vulcan detecting Mars and Venus, and cmifitiing them 
in invisible chains, evidhqtly a mystic allegory, signifying the 
active and passive powers of . destruction and generatkm fixed in 
their mutual operation by the invtaibie exertions of the universal 
agent, fire. It was probably composed as a hymn to Vulcan, 
and inserted by some rhapsodii^ wbo did not understand the 
character of the Homeric language, with whbh the Attic con* 
traction for ifsAio# is utterly incompatible. 

174. The iBgyptian worship, being under the direction cd a 
permanent Hierarchy, was more fixed and systematic than 

of the Greeks; though, owing to its early subversion, we have 
less knowledge df it. Hence the different personifications of 
fire were by them more accurately discriminated; Pbthas, whom 
the Greeks call Hephaistus. and the Latins Vulcan, being the 
primiUve universal element, ’or principle of life and motion in 
matter; Anubis, whom they call Hermes and Mercury, the Mi- 


' Sjncell. Chron. p. 124. * See coins of ililaernia, Lipaia, &c. 

S 'HpicXioi/f it Moivs; tuu ‘E^/aov npog tff ?T»hjv vaof. Fans. 

* Cicer. ad Attic. lit>. i. ep. X. • *Uiaflx.382. 

^ Ody»a. O. 266. ^ Odyss*. &■ 2w-361>. 
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nister of Fate; and Thoth, tvhom they called by the same titles, 
the parent of Arts and Sciences. Phthas was said to be^ the 
father of all their Cabiri or chief gods;** and his name signified 
the Ordinator or Regulator, as it does still in the modern 
Coptic. His statues were represented lame, to signify that fire 
acts not alone, but requires the sustenance of some extraneous 
matter;^ and he was fabled by the Greek mythoiogists to have 
delivered Minerva from the head of Jupiter; that is, to have 
been the means by which the wdsdom of tlie omnipotent Father, 
the pure emanation of the Divine Mind, was brought into ac¬ 
tion, 

175 . This pure emanation, which the iEgyptians called 
Neith,’ was considered as the goddess b<^ of ForCe and'Wisdom, 
the first in rank of the secondary deities,^ and the only one en¬ 
dowed with all the attributes of the supreme Deity for as wis¬ 
dom is the most exalted quality of the mind, and the Divine Mind 
the perfection of wisdom, all its attributes are the attributes of 
wisdom; under whose direction its power is always exerted. Force 
and wisdcan, therefore, when considered as attributes of the 
Deity, are the same; and Bellona and Minerva are but different 
titles for one personitication. Both the Greeks and Egyptians 
considered her as male and female;* and upon monuments of 
art still extant, or accurately recorded, she is represented with^ 
almost every symbol of almost every attribute, whether of crea¬ 
tion, preservation, or destruction.^ 

] 76. Before the human form was adopted, her proper sym¬ 
bol was the owl; a bird which seems to surpass all other crea¬ 
tures in acuteness and refinement of organic perception; its eye 
being calculated to discern objects, which to all others are en¬ 
veloped in darkness; its ear to hear sounds distinctly, when no 


VHerodot. lib. iii. 37. 

J: Jablonski Fantli. .^gypL lib. u c. ii. s. 11 et 13. 

3 ‘H TtoXiitff apx,*iy®f to'Tjy Xiyvitrivn juuv rovvofjM Nv®, 'EXX*iviaT* ii, fxiiyivy 

Xeyof, Platon. Tim. p. 4*^. 

♦ Proximos illi tamen occupavit 

Pallas hoDOFcs.« Plorat. lib. i. Ode xii. 

_ * - -- Eyrn fjuoyu Ztvg Toyt Svyctrefoiv 

Awxiv ASavatUf ituira 

Callimach. ii{ Xo’jv. Tq; IlaXX. ▼. 182. 

® Apffqv ml flqXwf Orph. Hymn, tif A^qy. Jablonsk. Panth. iEgypt. lib. i. c. 
iii. s. C. 

7 The celebrated statue of her at Athens by Phidias held a spear, near which was 
a serpent Pausan. lib. i. c. xxiv. A ^sacred serpefit was also kept in her great 
tenmie in tlie Acropolis. Aristoph. LyyArat v. 758. 

Rest Adqya; (asyaXfia) iyfixXqtriy xat vuurns 'Tyinof. Pausan. in AtUc. e. xxiii. s. 6. 
See also nwdats of Atheffs, in which almost every symbol occasionally accompa¬ 
nies the owl. , 
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other can perceive them at all; ao4 Ua nostrils to discrimiimte 
efBuvia with such nicety^, that it has beendeemed prophetic from 
discovering the putridit;ytof death,^even in the first stag^ of dis¬ 
ease.* On some very ancient Pkcenician coins, we find the owl 
with the hook of attraction and winnow of separation under its 
wing to show the dominion of Divine Wisdom over both; while 
on the reverse is represented the result of this dominion, in the 
symbolical composition of a male figure holding a bow in his 
hand, sitting upon th6 back of a winged hmae terminating in ^ 
tail of a dolphin ; beneath which are waves and another fidi.* 
A similar meaning was veiled under the fable of Minerva’s putt 
ting the bridlS into the mouth of Pegasus,^ or Divine Wisdom 
controlling and regulatiitg the waters when midued with motion. 

177< The iEgyptians are said to have represented the perva^ 
ding Spirit or ruling providenceof the Deity by the black beetle, 
whioh frequents the shores of (he Mediterranean sea/ and which 
some have supposed to be an emblem of the Sim.^ it occurs 
very frequently upon Phoenician, Greek, and Etruscan, as well 
as Egyptian sculptures; and is sometimes with the owl, and 
sometimes with the head of Minerva; upon the small b(sss coins 
of Athens. It is of the androgynous class, and lays it eggs in 
a ball of dung or other fermentable matter, which it had pre¬ 
viously collected, and rolled backwards and forwards upon the 
sand of the sea, until it acquired the proper form and consis¬ 
tency ; after which it buries it in the sand, where the joint opera¬ 
tion of heat and moisture matures ainl vivifies the germs into 
new insects.^ As a symbol, therefore, of the Deity, it might 
naturally have been employed to signify the attribute of Divine 
Wisdom, or ruling Providence, wlucb directs, regulates, and em¬ 
ploys the productive powers of nature. 

178. When the animal symbols were changed for the human, 
Minerva was represented under the form of a robust female 


* Of thu we liare known instances, in which the nocturnal clamors of the screech- 
owl have really foret«lid death, according to the Vulgar notion. 

* See Dute'ns M^dailles Plt6nic. pi. i. v. i. 

3 Pausan. lib. ji. c. iv. 

^ Horapoll. I. i. c. a. 

^ Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 380.* 

To ii xuYSapev 7110; eini ly itv 0 >|X(«av, ojipiya; yaVTa; oficyat tov yevoy n; ntv 
c^iptreiovfiiVfiv ii* xvXiwvcrty mynfiaSnv wSeoyrf;, lis-vip ioxtt vn ovmioi h uXia; 
uf rovvavTtoy Tripto'Tgtfoy, ai/ro; a«o ivrpAwy iwi TwcumroXaf f(pop«(yoc. Plutarch, de^ 
Is. et Osir. 1 * 

Toy it nXioy xaySaspw (aviout^oy of mitln xi/xXeripfc fx m{ fioiiat nOw 

otXao'ojbuyo;, ayrtffpoo'wffof xvXiydu’ tuu fMV iiro yn( danpoy ii rov 

tnvc re fwov*ravro vvtp ytif JtatTatrSetJ, ffirippoivjy ti iif T>iy rfittpat xai yiyvii*, 

xsk 9)|Xuy MtvOrtpey yTyiir^Ai. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. v. c. it. 
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figure, with a severe, but elegant and intelligent countenance, 
a^ armed with a helmet, sliietd, and breast-plate, the embiems 
of preservation ; and most frequently with a spear, the emblem, 
as well as the instrument, of deetructioii. The helmet is usually 
decorated with some animal symbol; such as the owl, the ser<- 
pent, the ram, the gryplion, or the sphinx; which is a species of 
gryphon, having the head of the female personification, instead 
pf that of the eagle, upon the body of the lion. Another kind 
of grj'phon, not unfrequent upon the helmets of Minerva, is 
composed of the eagle and horse,' signifying the dominion of 
water instead of fire: wheirce came the symbol of the fiying 
horse, already noticed* In other instances the feihale head and 
breast of die sphinx are joined to the botly of a harse; which, in 
these compositions is always nuile, as well astliat of the lion in the 
sphinx; so as to comprehend the attributes of both sexes.* In 
die stand of a mirror of very ancient sculpture belonging to*Mr. 
Payne Knight is a figure of Isis upon the back of a monkey 
with a sphinx on each side of her bead, and miother in her hand, 
the tail of which terminates in a phallus; so that it is a com¬ 
pound symbol of (be sunre kind as the cliimasra and others be¬ 
fore noticed, 'i'he monkey very rarely occurs in Greek sculp¬ 
tures, but was a sacred animal among the iEgyptians, as it still 
continues to be in some parts of Tartary and India; but on ac¬ 
count of what real or imaginary property is now uncertain. 

1 79 . The aegis or breast-plate of Minerva is, as tlie name 
indicates, the goat-skin, tlie symbol of the productive power, 
tabled to have been taken from the goat which suckled Jupiter; 
that is, from the great nutritive principle of nature. It is always 
surrounded with serpents, and generally covered with plumage ; 
and in the centre of it is the Gorgo or Medusa, which appears 
to have been a symbol of the Moon,^ exhibited sometimes with 
the character and expression of the destroying, and sometimes 
with those of the generative or preserving attribute; the former 
of vv^hicli is expressed by the title of Gorgo, and the latter by 
that of Medusa.^ it is sometimes represented with serpents, 
and sometimes with fish, in «the hair; and occasionally with al- 


' Sec Medals of Vdia, &c. 

* Hence the mSfoa-^iyytf of Herodotus, lib. ii. 

3 Togyaviov t>iv Sm to iv avtn irpotrwnor. Orph. in Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. r. 

p.675. 

IDPrA is said to have been a barbarian title of ^Minerva, as BENAEIA and 
AiK^rNNA were of Diana. Palsepliat. xxxii. MEaOTZA is the participle of 
the verb MEAtl to govern ot take care of. In a beautiful intaglio, tlie work of An- 
Utos, bflongiftg to Mr. Pa^c Knight, Perseus sustains the Medusa in his hand, 
nhilc flic Gorgo occupies Ibc ccat{e of a shield, on which he rests his hurpe. 
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moat every ^ tiie paaaive generative or |»roductive power; 
it being the female peraonification of the Diski by which almost 
all the nations of antiquity represented the Son ;* and this female 
personification was the symbol of' the Moon. A^pong the Ro- 
mansy the g^den bulla or disk was worn by the young men, and 
the crescent by the women, as it stiU is in the South of Italy; and 
it seems that the same symbolical amulets were in use amoi^ 
the ancient inhabitants 'of the British idands; several of b<Ml| 
having been found made of thin beaten gold botii in England and 
Ireland; which were evidently intended to be hung round the 
neck.^ Each symbol, too, occasionally appears worn in like 
manner upoif the figures of Juno or Ceres, which cannot always 
be dtscriuiinaoed; and the Disk between horns, which seem to 
form a crescent, is likewise upon die head of Uis and Osiris, as 
well as upon those of their aitimal symbols, the cow and bull.’ 

180 . The aegis employed occasionally by Jupiter, Miuerva, 
and Apollo, in the Iliad, seems to have Imen sometfaitig very 
different from the ^mbolical breast-plate or thorax, whi^ ap¬ 
pears in monuments of art now extant; it being borne and not 
worn; and used to excite courage orinstil fimr, and not for de¬ 
fence.^ The name iBgis, however, still seems to imply that it is 
derived from the same source and composed of the same mate¬ 
rial; though instead of serpents, or other symbolkal ornaments, 
it appears to have been decorated with gojdeii tassels or knobs ^ 
hanging loosely from it; the shaking and rattling of which pro¬ 
duced tlie effects above mentioned.’ Vulcan is said to have 


* See authorities before cited. 

Ilaiovif rifiouffi rw ‘HKtsy «>aXps b ‘HXtw ftwwiwr titrxof iitto fjMKgau 

|vXau. Max. Tyr. Dissert viH. 

* One three inches Jn diameter, found in the Isie of Man, is in the collection of 

Mr. Payne Knight, atrd another, found in Lancashire, in that of the late C. Town- 
icy, esq. , 

* MitoIo ti run wpiw, 4 tbu 4x*ow awxXsf 

ep9q, oAX* IV ystfSCKTt Herodot lib. iL 133. 

♦ ■ '' ■ ■ ■■ MfT» $t yXo^v^uswif A^qve, 

* Atytt' rjfouf’tgirtjutof 

Suf rtf irmipamifnt iurruro Xewr 

Orfiivover* ti it ffStng wgs’iv Imrrw 

Kapb^, o> XiiJtTQV iroX*|Li» ^i»v, B. 446. 

Ztvf KftiiSnu veuwy, 

Avrof tmrounrii i^fAini Atytiu, ffnet 
TnsS' ttirarq; xariwr. A, 16(i. 

Sec also 0. 308 and 318. * 

S Atyti' tytur' ayqp<tev, ct^avtsrqr ti 

Tnc htsTOf 6vrnm rayxfvo’itt qi^idavrs, 
llMVTi; iie:Xiafi;’ iK«TopApaig.; SiMxairraf. D.447. 
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made it for Jupiter;* and to have furnished it with all those ter¬ 
rific attributes, which became so splendid and magnificent when 
personified in poetry. 

181. Stripped, however, of aM this splendor and magnificence, 
it was probably nothing more than a symbolical instrument, sig¬ 
nifying originally the motion of the elements, like the sistrum of 
Isis, the cymbals of Cybele,® the bells of Bacchus, &c.; whence 
Jupiter is said to have overcome the Titans with his a^gis, as Isis 
drove away' Typhon with her sistrum and the ringing of bells 
and clatter of metals were almost universally employed as a 
mean of consecration, and a charm against the destroying and 
inert powers.* Even the Jews welcomed the ne^ Moon with 
such noises which the simplicity of the early ages employed 
almost everywhere to relieve her during eclipses, supposed then 
to be morbid affections brought on by the influence of an ad¬ 
verse power. I’he title Priapus, by which the generative attri¬ 
bute is distinguished, seems to be merely a corruption of BPIA~ 
IITOS clamorous ; the B and 17 being commutable letters, and 
epithets of similar meaning being continually applied both to 
Jupiter and Bacchus by the poets.^ Many priapic figures, too, 
still extant, have bells attached to them as the symbolical sta¬ 
tues and temples of tlie Hindoos have; and to wear them was a 
part of the worship of Bacchus among the Greeks whence w'e 
sometimes find them of extremely small size, evidently meant to 
be worn as amulets with the phalli, lunulae, &.c. The chief 
priests of the .Egyptians, and also the high priest of the Jews, 


Ex* r aiyiStt Sovpiv 


Aeivijv, afA^iSatriiaVy fff apct ^aXxivf 

'Hfaiero; iiuxt foptifjt$yat tf fofiay ayipwr. O. 308. 

t' up* wfjtoitriy fittXir' aiyiiet 
Afivqy, TMgi fjuy wyn} f p/3o; terrt^ayuiTtn" 

£v i' Eftf, IV S' AXxq, IV St xfvoterira, luxri' 

Ev ji rt ropyiti] Simto vt^Mpov, 

Aetyti rt, a-fttpSyn rt, Aie; rtpap aiytoxpw. E. 738. 

^ $01 fjtty im^apyai, Martp, it»pa 

MiyaXoi pojitjBot xujwjBaXwi'. Pindar, a^). Strab. lib. x. p. 719. 

3 Toy y«p Twfwva 9«o-t Tpif rticrr^tf airoTpHrisv xeit avaxpouio-^ai, jtiXoi/vrcf, on me 
(fiOopae a-vyStovme av9is avaXwit T*tv fvriy, xxi aytrm^t ha rtie xivqo-iwf 

n ytytorte. Flutarcb. de Is. et Osir. 

4- Schol. in Theocrit. Id^l. ii. 36. 

— - - - lemesieaqiie concrcpat sra, 

£t rogat ut tectis exeat umbra auis. Ovid. Fast. v. 441. 

s Numer. c. x. v. 10. 

fi Such as fpi^gt^jTqf, tpiySowt;, ^fofjuog, See. 

^ Bronzi d' Ercolano, t. vi. tav. xcviii.^a 

*'Aiet'i/iriaxov ii ———•fove ^«ri\ine xuiiwyof^opiirdai, x<u rvf4.v«vt^tcr9at Kara rae 
Su^oSovg, Megasthen. apu<f SUab. lib. xv. p. 712. 
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hung them,. a$ sacred emblems, to their sacerdotal garments 
and the Bfamins ^ill continue to ring a small bell at the, inter¬ 
vals of their pra;yers, ablutions, and other acts of mystic devo¬ 
tion, The Lactdsemonians bqpt upon a brass vessejl or pan, on 
the death of their kings and we sbUretajmthecnstom of tolling 
a bell on such occasions; though the reason of it is not gene¬ 
rally knowp, any more than that of other remnants of ancient 
ceremonies still existing.^ 

182. An opiniomvery generally prevailed among the ancients, 
that all the constituent parts of the great machine of the universe 
were mutually dependent upon each other; and that the Imni- 
naries of heaven, while they contributed to fecundate and .or¬ 
ganise terrest|;iai matter, were in their turn nourished and sus¬ 
tained by exhalations drawn from the humidity of the earth and 
its atmosphere. Hence the JBg^ptians placed the personi^ca- 
tion,s of the Sun and Moon in boats '* while tlie Greeks, among 
whom the horse was a symbol of humidityplaced them in cha¬ 
riots, drawn sometimes byr^o, sometimes by three, and some¬ 
times by four of these animals ; which is the reason of the mnn- 
ber of Bigse, Trigze, and Quadrig%>i^bich we find upon coins: 
for they could not have had any reference to the public games, 
as has been supposed; a great, part of them having been struck 
by states, which, not being of Hellenic origin, ^d never the 
privilege of entering the lists on those occasions. The vehicle 
itself appears likewise to have been a symbol of the passive ge¬ 
nerative power, or the means by which the emanations of the 
Siin acted; whence the Delphians called Venus by the singular 
title of The Chariotbut the samid meaning is mdre frequently 
expressed by the figure called a Victory accompanying; and by 
the fish, or some other symbol of the wafbrs under it. In some 
instances we ha^e observed composite symbols signifying both 
attributes in this situation; snch as the lion destroying the bull, 

% K 

' Plutarch. Synipdsific. lib. ir. qo. S. Eaod. c. xxvui. 

* Schul. in Theocilit. 1. c. ‘ 

3 “ It is said,” sajs the Golden Legend by Wynkyn de Wontek " the evil spiyk. 
tes dial ben in the regypa of th’ tyre double inoche when they here the belles ron- 
gen: and tliis is the cause why the belles ben rongen whdg it thondreth, and when 
grcteteiiipestc and outrages of wetbevHhppen.to the end that the feindesand wycked 
spirytes shold be abashed and flee, and cease of the movying of the tempeste.” 

p. 90. Jit, ► 

£x«ya /Liir yap (ra nr -l^ofov n crtlnf^u mfnyi. Lucian. 

Philups. 16. I , 

4- 'HXiov xai 0'iX>)V«ty soy. Affjtavtv aX^ eXuoif oy.ijpxao'i x-ga>fjttrovf vrptt^ur Mi, 

fttviTTojutvoi ttiv Cypov tpo(ptiy etvriov xtu fmp-n. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. • 

5 -1 OwTi 'Xiyy_i» Xqpooyrap, St* tiv A<^oJiT>jy apfJM *aXow<riv. Plu¬ 
tarch. Aniator. p. 769. • 
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or the Scjrlla ;> which is a combination of emblems of the same 
kind as those which compose the sphinx and chimsra, and has no 
resemblance whatever to the fabulous monster described in the 
Odyssey. 

183. Almost every other symbhl is occasionally employed as an 
accessary to the chariot, and among them the thunderbolt; which 
is sometimes borne by Minerva and other deities, as well as 
by Jupiter; and is still oftener represented alone u^on coins; 
having been an emblem, not merely of the destroying attribute, 
but of the Divine nature in general: whence the Arcadians sa¬ 
crificed to thunder, lightning, and tempest and the incarnate 
Deity, in an ancient Indian poem, says, “ I am |he thunder¬ 
bolt.”- ** 1 am the fire residmg in the bodies of all things which 

have life.”^ In the South-Eastern parts"bf Europe, which fre¬ 
quently suffer from drought, thunder is esteemed a grateful ra¬ 
ther than terrific sound, because it is almost always accompanied 
with rain; which scarcely ever falls there without it.^ This 
rain, descending from ignited clouds, was supposed to be im¬ 
pregnated with electric or mtherial fire, and therefore to be more 
nutritive and prolific than any other water whence the thunder¬ 
bolt was employed as the emblem of fecundation and nutrition, 
as well as of destruction. The coruscatiems which accompany 
its explosions being thought to resemble the glimmering flashes 
which proceed from burning sulphur; and the smell of the fixed 
air arising from objects stricken by it being the same as that 
which arises from the mineral, men were led to believe that its 
fires were of a sulphurous nature wherefore the flames of sul- 
piiur were employed in all lustrations, purifications, &c., y as 
having an affinity with divine or stherial fire; to which its name 


' See coins of Agrigentum, Heraclea in Italy, Allifa, &c. * 

* ttvTotfioo'Tpaircuf, wu9viXXeM(,x«u jSfovTaic. Pansan. lib. vii. c. 29. 

3 Bagvat Geeta, p. 86 and 113. 

a1 hfjunfm '4'vxa< Fharnut. de Nat Deor. c. ii. 

* Gratefid Its tiumder in SHtmeff »b simile of Tasso’s; who, notwithstanding 
his frequent and close imitations ofitiie ancients, has copied n^nre more accurately 
than any Epic poet except Homer. 

^ Ta i* urtfomaut qwv iiwto/t tutkaven ei yiw^yoi, xm WfAi^evri. tm[ 

««X^ax(f iiutj a-OfcwirtVTii ywi/tAoy* tuna it n rris Bifi^Atunc awfM^ie. - 

<r« tupavrtn vup anptpuf tuu knrvrnn OauptaUrKn trn, Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. 
iv. qu. 2. 

^ Af>nK* upynfa xipavvor 

Aiirq it wpra Stioie xatofjimu, Iliad. 0. 

7-Coperent iastreri, si qundarentur 

*Sttlphuia cum tedis, et si foret hun«ida laurus. 

Juvenal. Sat ii. v. 1S7. 
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ia the Greek language has been snpposed to refer.* To repre¬ 
sent the thunderbolt, the ancient artists joined two obelisks 
pointing contrary way# from onje centre, with spikes or arrows 
diverging from them; thus sigilifyitig its luminous essence and 
destructive power. Wings were sometimes added, to signify its 
swiftness and activity; and the obelisks were twisted into spiral 
forms, to show the whirl in the air caused by the vacuum pro¬ 
ceeding from the explosion; the origin of which, as well as the 
productive attribute^ was signified by the aquatic plants, from 
which they sprang.^ 


DEFENCE OF PLAGIARISM. 


Much has lately been said respecting the plagiarisms of 
Lord Byron; and reference has been made to composi¬ 
tions, in prose more particularly, to prove the case against 
him. 1 am inclined to doubt the fairness of that criticism. 
Are not the mightiest productions ^of genius effected by 
comparison, by combining impressions made on the mind 
by external objects, or by resonroes originally emanating 
from the labors and writings of others, and from historical 
facts and relations ? Nor can 1 easily l»e persuaded that 
the last are not legitimate sources of composition, when 1 
consider that to them we either are, or appear to be, in¬ 
debted for the noblest poems. The Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer are, wj[th every presumption of truth, supposed to 
be founded on historical facts, highly embellisbed with the 
ornaments of poetry, and owing many of their graces to 
the fictions of imagination. Yet could we believe, as some 
have endeavoured to maintain, t)^at the war of Troy and 
the whole scries of events and circumstances connected 
with it never existed but in the mind of the poet, I doubt 
whether the bard would at all raised in our estimation 


* OijMtti ««« tb Ottof luvofuj^Sat rp ofMtanin rns ^ 

.fmo-i*. Plutarch. SymposMc. lib. iv. qo. 2. ‘ 

* See coins of Syracuse, Seieucia, AlAqinder L king ^of Epirus, Elk, &c. Upon 
some of thie innst ancient of the latter, however, it is more simriy composed of fiama 
only, diverging both ways. 
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by such an admission. The u£neid is not only founded on 
historical facts and relations connected with the Iliad and 
Odyssey, but is largely indebted to ‘them for its poetical 
embellishments, for its fictiti«>us graces, and for the con- 
stniction of its plan, and on many occasions copies the 
incidents, if not the language, of Homer. The tragedies of 
the ancients are generally composed from the writings of 
that great poet, or from historical circumstances of Grecian 
history, either transmitted in writing, of subjects of tradi¬ 
tional relation at the time. And assuredly a poem, which 
has reality for its basis and support, and which is adorned 
and ennobled by the imagination of the poet fvith all the 
variety of fictitious ornament and aB the charms of com¬ 
position, ought not to be less interesting or praiseworthy 
than what is merely fabulous. What says Horace ? 

Publica roateries privati juris erit, si 

Nec circa vilem patulum(]ue moraberis orbem ; 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere iidiis 
Interpres; nec desilies imitator in arctum, 

Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet aut operis lex. 

And his poems abound in references and allusions to the 
writings of Homer, Euripides, and Pindar, with not imfre- 
quent imitations and occasional plagiarisms, since we must 
so call them, from those immortal bards. 

In the Supplices of Euripides occurs the following pas- 
sage: 

^priv yup ours 

"'ASixa. tov (TO^qv (rt/ftjxiyvt/vsM, 

EuSaijukovouvra; S* eif ^ojSouf xracr^ui tplXovg. 

Koivxg yaq 6 Qsog roig ru^ag iljyoufAevog, 

Tolg TOO vo(ro 5 vT 05 9rj)fia(r»v ^nokstrsv 
Tov ou vojovvToit xovdh ^ixrjxo'ra. 

The second Ode of the third book of Horace has towards 
its termination the following sentence: 

* Vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcanum sub iisdem 
Sit trabibus, fragiiemque mecum 
Solvat phaseliim. Saepe Diespiter 
Neglectiis incesto addidit int^gfum.’ 

A strong analogy may be traced in both, and an almost 
literal translation in one part. The case stands nearly 
thus., Adrastus solicits the aid of Thbseus in recovering 
the bodies of the ^rgivc lea/Kirs slain under the walls of 
Thebes. Theseus, softer a beautiful dissertation on the 
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bounty of Providence, in bestowing on man the gifts of 
speech and knowledpe, the fruits of the earth, the benefits 
of commerce, the means of a^dertaining things unknown by 
the inspection of entrails and the flight of birds, upbraids 
Adrastus as belonging to that class of mortals, who deem 
themselves wiser than the gods, because in misinterpre¬ 
tation of the oracle of Apollo, which had pronounced that 
he should give thorn to a lion and a boar, he had married 
his daughters to Tydeus and Polynices, and thus ruined 
the fortunes of his house by espousing them to stran¬ 
gers (here •Musgi'ave prefers ms ^mvrwv 

Sewv). It became noW wise man to unite pure with impure 
blood, but rather to secure friends enjoying the favor of 
Heaven, of whose assistance he might avail himself in 
tin\e of fear or danger; for ttiat God, or Jupiter, who 
governs the common fortunes of mankind, was apt to con¬ 
found in the same destruction him not laboring under any 
divine malediction, and who had committed no injustice, 
with him whose guilt had rendered him obnoxious to punish¬ 
ment. 

Horace, in the true spirit of a lyric bard, quits the com¬ 
mendation of valor and patriotism, which open a path to 
Heaven for those deserving immortality, and sap that 
faithful silence also has its reward—silence in affairs of 
state, it is presumed he means; and goes on to say: ** I will 
forbid him who violates the sacred mysteries of Ceres, or 
the religion of silence, to remain under the same roof, or to 
loosen the fragile bark with me. Often Jupiter neglected 
has added die innocent to the guilty.” It is evident that 
Horace had in* view the sentiment of the dramatist. He 
would not unite pure with impure blood, nor for a moment 
trust himself in company with one who had rendered him¬ 
self obnoxious to punishment by violating the mysteries of 
Ceres. There^j^vould be peril in being under the same roof 
with such a person; and to embark with him on the same 
vessel would be to augment the perils of a voyage, as from 
him only.contamiuation was to be expected, not assistance 
in time of difficulty or danger.—^Then comes the more imme¬ 
diate and palpable imitation. Often Jupiter has added 
the innocent to the guilty.” The Latin expressions integrum 
and incesto are not susceptibilfj of a literal translation, and ^ 
bear a closer affinity to too voo-oovtos add to oo voo-oSvra than 
those which I have used; and vwrwvros mu^t be trans¬ 
lated with a reference to those calamities to which the off- 
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spring of (Edipus were rendered obnoxious by their father’s 
guilt. ( 

The 12th Ode of Horace B^ok the 1st begins: 

‘ Quern virtim aut heroa lyra vel acri 
Tibia sumes celebrare Clio ? 

Quern Deum? Cujus recinet jocosa 
Numen Imago?' 


The Carmen II. of Pindar commence^ thus: 
*Avct^i^6p[ji.iyye§ Sju-vot, 

Tlva deov, tiV iipcaa, 

Ttva S’ av^pst xs)iu^(TOlJ^ev ; 

Here the imitation is too close to reqiure tracing; but it is 
otherwise in the following example, where the resemblance 
exists rather in the sentiment and turn of thought than in 
the expressions; and is perhaps attributable to the prQvra- 
lence of Grecian literature in the mind of the poet, and his 
intimate acquaintance with the dramatic writers in particu¬ 
lar. And it is probable that he was unconscious from 
what source he had drawn the lines referred to at the time 
of their composition. I allude to the sentiments put into 
the mouth of Hecuba in the Troades of Euripides, who had 
previously expressed her apprehension of being carried as 
a slave of the detested Helen, the cause of the overthrow 
ofTroy, tothe banks of the Eurofas, rather than to the 
more fortunate regions now described. 


Toiv [Ii^v-iQv a-efuvav x/^pxVf 
Kpfi'/rW 'OKvfinov xuKXiffruVf 
”0X^0) ^plSsiv ipxfixv >jxou~ 

(T* eudaXsi t’ euxapirtu. 

TaSe Sevrepa ju.ot ftera rav iegav 
Otjaectis H^xSeav ^oapav. 

Kx\ Tfltv Airuxiav ‘/fipaiffToy, 
0 omxxs xVT^pri ^mpuVf 
SixeXiov opim jxare^’ axoucu, 
Kyyo’trsff'dai, (TTS^avojf t apexstj, 
Tav T uy^t<rTeuou<retv yav ^ 

*Iovtap VXt'sO’Sxt VQVTCp, &C. 


Horace, in the 6th Ode of his second Book, addresses Sep- 
timius in a strain of regret, when they were preparing to 
accompany Augustus on an ^^xpedition, that they were to 
incur the perils and privations of a voyage to Spain and 
the chance^f being dhgnlphed in the Syrtes, then indulging 
the desire of his heart in<hese beautiful stanzas: 
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Tibur Argaeo po&itum colono 
Sit mes sedes utinam senects; 

Sit modus lalso marise^viarum 
Miiitisquf?: 

Unde si Parcse proiiibent iniquse; 

Duke pellitis ovibus Galesi 
Fiumen, et regnata petam Laconi 
lUira Fhalanto. 

II le (errarum raibi prster omnes 
AngulusYidety ubi non Hymetto 
Mella decediinty viridique certat 
Bacca Venafro, &c. 

Although (he imitation here is not servile, the line of thought 
and turn of.expreas»ou is similar; and I cannot doubt that 
the lyric bard was indebted in this instance to the choral 
strains of the dramatist. 

.Other instances may doubtless be adduced. Then ought 
we eagerly to convict Lord Byron, who has a right to claim 
originality of genius as much as most English poets, because 
he may occasionally have borrowed from writers ancient or 
modem; or can we pretend too severely to criticise even 
that more servile imitator Gray for having done what the 
acknowledged master in the art of poetry did not scruple 
to do before him? Gray may perhaps be accused of being 
too close a copyist, trusting little to his own’powers, and 
building the structure of his celebrity on the authority of 
others. A line of conduct which may be said to argue want 
of confidence rather than sterility of genius. Take the fol¬ 
lowing example: 

To each his sufferings, all are men 
Conmnin’d alike to groan, 

Tlie>tender for another a pain, 

'1 h’ unfeeling for his own! 

ip y^h 

uf/Ltplm ; 

Xpmv r< t 

JuvwoTfiov irSpao’iy avfopciv; ' 

Euripides, Jphig, in Aulis. 

■> ® G . C. F* 
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Cap. II. § 

in nervorum 
pradare cea 
quum in epi 

gusdem signiiicatiouis sunt hsec duo: ante mulios annos, et 
multis ante annis. lliud ita dictum esse constat, ut statim*a 
pneseoti tempore retro numeremiis aetatem, (iit in hoc: Ante 
multos eum vidi annos) hoc autem hunc in modum, ut res non 
ad praesens sed ad praetcritum tempus referatur (veiut in his : 
Decern ante annis aliud egi^ aliud tribus annis post). Qua- 
propter lectionem vulg., quam tS'iiestius retinuit, aliquot ante 
annos correxit Wolfius sic; aliquot ante annis. Ceterum 
tirones sciaiit, aliquot annos ssepc esse satis lougam aunorum 
seriem, ut aliquantum et aliquanto didiceruut significare bonam 
partem. 

Cap. Ill. 6. Jn quo eo magis tiobis est elahorandum, cbim, 
quod multi jam esse JLatini libri dicuntur scripli inconsiderate ^ 
ab optimis Illi quidem viris,sed non satis eruditis.'] In editione 
priori Woliius retiiiuit flliSf pro quo £mestij|Ljam maluit illif 
ut ad libros pertiiieret. De/endebat autem Wolfius lectionem 
vulgatam sic; primum, quidem post pronomen illis positum esse 
trajectione quadam pro hac formula loquendi: Ab optimis quidem 
illis viriSf sed non satis eruditis: deinde, multa esse Ciceronis 
loca, ubi ille sine honoris testiiicatione positum reperiatur, ut 
iste non semper cum contemptionis sigiiificatiode, quanquam 
utrumque proprie ita ponatur. Tamen in altera editione rece- 
pit Gonjecturam illi, oblitus notare leptionis Ernestiauae diversi- 
tatem : nam in textu quidem Ernestius reliquerat 27 //s. Nobis 
quoque h. 1 . magis placet Illi. Sic Tuscut. Hi. 4 .11. Grad 
volant illi quidem, sed parum valent verbo. 

Eadem |. Quare si aliquid Oraturiae Lhudi nostra attuli-. 
7 nus in^ustria,] In Eruestii editidne scriptum legitur: si ali- 
quid Oratoriq Laudis. cAt nullus exstat in Cicerone locus, 
ubi artem oratoriam simplici)^r dixerit Oraforiam, licet arteip 


. 4 . Summam eruditionem Grad sitav!^ censebant 
vocimque cantibus: igitur et Ijpaminondas—fidibus 
inisse dicitur; Themistodesque aliquot ante annis, 
recusasset lyram, habitus est indoctior,'\ Non 
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poeticam simpliciter dicat Poeticam. £ Quintiliani Institutt. 
Or. 11. 14 patet, non potuisse Ciceronem scribere simpliciter 
Oratorio. Laits oratorio alii^ etiam locis dicit, ut lam impe- 
ratoria. Hinc Wolbus scripsit OratorisB remota majiiscula 
littera initiali. Krnestiuoi quidem sibi non eonstare deprebeodi, 
qui in textu reliquerit Oratoria, quasi de arte sermo sit, in 
annotatione autem de laude oratoria loquatur. Idem Genitivum 
laudis defendit nom bene, itt jam defendisse animadverto Tho- 
mam VVopkens. Lectt. Tull. p. 49- Nam verbum afferre 
reperitur illud quidem sine Dativo, ut si dicas: moram affert 
(conf. Cic. pro Sext. 6l) et similia. Hoc tamen loco, durius 
omissum esset Romar^. Dativus oratorioi laudi quum non 
sit Davisii conjectura, sed in edd. vet. occurrat, recte eum Wol* 
fius praetulit, ut in Epistola ad Davisium Rich. Bentleius. 

Cap. IV. §. 7. Aristoteles, vir summo ingenio, Scicntia, 
Cop'ia] Jure probat banc Wolfii lectionem (quam reperio etiam 
in ed. Oxon. a. 1783, T. 11. p. 335) Censor peritissjnius in 
Ephemeridibus litterariis Jenensibus (A. L. Z. a. 179^ no. 


113), quern Schutzium esse, quod illo jam anno quo prodHt 
censura videre mihi videbar, Iqcis non paucis confirmavit mihi 
comparatio editionis Scfautzianse. Quae lectionem WoManam 
secuta, duplicem quibus ilia nititur rationemnon attulit. Scii. 
scientia copia Ciceroniano quidem loquendi usti non reperitur: 
doctrina vel eruditionis copiam rectissime dixeris. Est etiam 
male MvSero; lectio vulg.. Sunt quidem exempla copulas in 
duobus tantum verbis omissas: sed nonnisi ubi est emphasis 
qusedam, qualis h. I. nulla. Ceterum admirabikm quondam sei- 
entiam et copiam Aristoteli Cicero tribuit Orat. 1.5. 

Cap. V. §. 9. vesba a Wolfio non sollicitata, quse et mihi a 
Ciceronis ration^ videntur non esse aliena Moriendum est enim 


omnibus ad glossemata releganda esse suspicatur Censor ille. 
In editione tamen Schlitrius h. 1. nihil monuit. * 


Cap. VI. §.11. contra ista ipsa Dissereiitium Philosopbo- 
rum.] Sic e co^. quibusdam dedit,Wolfius pro lectione vulg. 
Philosophoruin Disserentium. In qua trajectio nimia esse vi> 
detur. Utuntur quidem interdum veteres scriptores trajectioni- 
bus quibus durities aliqua inf st. Sed quum libri non consentient, 
commodiorem structuram Wolbus recepit. Neqne est clau¬ 
sula hexametrip/n/osop/torum; nam prima syllaba brevis. 

Ibid, ita ne miseri quidem.] Sunt delendum quidem putabat 
Ernestius, non dellvit. Qui qyam aifert causam cur delenSum 
sit, nulla est. Est autem proptir sententiam expungendum; ut 
jam monuit Bentleius, quern secuti siint^oibus et<Bchutzius. 
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Male locum supplevit qiii adscripsit iunt, Subiiiteliigendiira 
est possunt essb, Conf. 14. Quoniqm extorsisti, ut JatereTf 
qui omnino non essetit, eo$ ne vj^eros quidem esse posse. 

Cap. VIII. §. 17. Quid? si te rogatero aliquid, non re- 
spondebisf] Sic edidit Woldus, quem secutus est Schiitzius; 
recte. JNam si in priori parte propositionis interrogative nega- 
tio ponitur, nonne dici solet; si vero rejicitur negatio ad extre- 
mam propositionem^ turn non adliibetur. «Plerumque certe sic 
dici solet. Ut supra cap. Vli. §. l.'l. Pugnantia te loquiy non 
vides ? £t c. Ji V. §. 34: Nonne in his ipsis libris, quos scri- 
bunt de contemnenda gloria, sua nomina inscribmt ? Ceterum 
nostro loco ettain Boherius legi jubeb^t non respondebis, lau- 
dans Henr. Stephaniim in Pseu^'Cicerone p. 13b. 

Cap. X. §. 20. Ejus doctor Plato tripUcemJinxit aiifinum] 
Pro vulgata Jectione Animum restituit Wo^ius Animam. Cor- 
rexerat jam Bentleius, addicentibus codicibus quibusdam; sed 
correxisse Bentleium Woliius olini nobis presentibus dicebat 
propterea, quia Grecam vocem putaret Latine 

vert) potuisse quam animum, qua in re ille Wolfio judice vehe- 
menter errabat. Nam es^ et animum et animam, proprie 
autem esse animam, ductum a verbo aliquo quod notionem habe^ 
ret spirandi, ita ut proprie sit spiritus, Sed ut hoc mitta- 
mus, (sic fere Wolbus pergebat) sane ambigua semper manet vox 
^uX^, At, quod h. 1. roonendum erat, Plato ubi de tri¬ 
partita loquitur, loqui non potest de anima, sed de animo. 
Ratio, ira, cupiditas, he tree anime partes nullo modo pertinere 
possunt ad spiritum homiiiis, sed ad vim intelligendi, sentiendi, 
coiicupiscendi. Hec vis autem animus dicitur, nunquam anima. 
Hoc igitur loco Cicero scripsit animum, quod et sequentia do¬ 
cent.—Acute sane et vere lectionem stiam huqc fere in modum 
oiira probasse mihi videtur Woliius. Alia est quaestio, an Bent- 
leius piitaverit Grsecuni '^ox^v non aliter Latine verti potuisse 
quam animum. Disertis quidem verbis iliud nou dixit, sed hoc 
tautum ; De Animo hiq disserit Cicero: Animas autem voca- 
buluni si quaiido hie usurpat, pro dere accipit; ut paullo ante : 
Animum autem alii animam, ut fere nostri. Quare, ut evitetur 
ambiguum non sine crimine adivipeiidum, rescribo tripUcem 
jinxit Animum.” 

In iis de Dicaearcbo quas sequuntur, vulgo quidem legitur 
Animum vel animam, uucis vero induct priori editione sua 
Woliius vel animam, quia quqm anima pfoprie sit spintus, 
X’Vfvfta, cam vocem Cicero W. 1. poncrc non potuerit. De 
itvtupart enim dubitsde Dicacarchum plane non potuisse.—Jam 
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fientJeius verba vel aiiimam ejicieada h. 1. censuit. Ejus aiUem 
rationes nihili esse Ju^jicabat Wolfius. £um enim dicere, Di- 
csearcbum sine dubio dixisse hoc autem vertl non posse 

nisi animum. (Quod diffiertis verbis Bentleium disis^ys, supra 
iiegavi.) Neque certum esse e Diciearehi verbis, quod 
teiuB voluit. Quid etiioi ? si dixisset iile 4'vx^ ^ mwfut : mun 
Cicero aliter dicere potuisset quam wtitnum vel animam ? (dd; 
sic Dicsearchum dicere potuisse Wolfius uegaverat ipse. Ut 
igitur ab eo lectionis causani subtilker oUna redditam esse facile 
agnoscam, tamen ab ipsius ratione Bwtleiuin prope abfuisse 
(Mito. Qui^ostquam dixisset, Ciceroni animum bic esse qui 
Graecis Quare^ inquit, in boc capite, ubi Dicasarchus 

opinionem sic reiert: 'Sihil esse omniao animum, et hoe esse 
tatum inane, frustraque Animalia et Andantes appellari: ne> 
que^ enim in homine inesse animum vel auimam, nec in bestia : 
omnino auctor sum, ut verba ilia vei animam ejiciantur, utpote 
a varia lectione marginali in textum intrusa. Nam in Graecis 
Dicaearchi non nisi uniun vocabulum esse potuit 
>tiyt<r^eu sdSe ydf ??uos itmheu ri^v out h »¥• 

dqayine, out h uKoyto ut comniemorem, in re- 

censione secundis curb emenditiore qus prodiita. m Dcc^cvii. 
Wolfium verba vel animam sine uncb reposuisse, <(uod fecit 
etiaro Schiitzius. Uterque me quidem non- refragante. Nam 
de anima, quatenus sit mmfut, dubitare plwe non potuisse Di> 
caearchum, caveamus ne tale quid proouutienius. De cujus 
phalosophi sententb, a Cicerone, ut vkietur, oon ouini ex parte 
dilucide et baud scio annoo satis recte exposita, conf. Tenne- 
manni nostri, V. C., Hist* Philos. Tom. III. p. 336. Accedit, 
quod si scriptum esset neque in homine imm animum, nec in 
bestia, oifendeqet vox animas ad bestiam quoque relata; qualis 
offensio aut nulla est aut minor certe, $i prsecedunt verba vel 
animam* Ceterum has duas voces Davbius in t^tia editione 
a. Moccxxx. (non in prima a. mdccix. quam utramque pos> 
fideo .V de reliqpb Davbbnis referire non possum) dicit Lam- 
binuiii a quibusdam Codd. abesse testari. 

Ibid. 22. quatuor. nota ilia genera] Nota cum Davbio ex 
edd* vet. et mss. restkuit Vjlai&ns sequ^te Schiitzio. Ernestius 
quidem vocem nota glossema esse dicit rou ilia. At sunt ex- 
emplacrebra et protrita vocis utriuaque sic conjunct^. Gravius 
ac si^ihcantius loqqitur Cicero, quam si w^a omisisset. 

Cap. XL §. 2lfc. ha sunt Jeyi de animo sententia.'] Omnium 
post fere deest in bonis quibdsdam Davbii codd., qui ddevit. 
Non bene, Ernestius inquit. Jam ex Hermite Irrisione Gen* 
tilium palet quidem, longc non onyies Velerum dc animo sen- 
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tentias a Cicerone esse allatas. Sed scribere poterat fere 
Omnium. Quum vero Omnium in boipis quibuadam codd. non 
rcperiatur, lex autem sit in er^si tenenda, ubi facilis sit modus 
quo aiiqiiid udjici puluerit, facilem esse suspicionem, si id a bonis 
codd. absit: cur Woibus rejecerit omnium patet. JPere autem 
pertinet ad pronomen ha, quod librarium fugiebat fortasse. 
Kodera modo Grseci adjiciunt nos autem: so, so ungefahr. 
Cap. XII. §. 27. idque qmim multis aliis rebus, turn epon- 
tijiciojure et carimouiis sepulcrorvm inlelligi licet, quas maxi- 
mis ingeniis praditi riec tanta cura coluissent, nec violatas tarn 
inexpiahili religione sanxisserit, nisi hajreret in eorum mentibus, 
mortem etc.] llareret in pluribus (pss. rep^rtum lectioni 
vulgatae Hasisset praetulerunt Davisius, Woltius, SchUtzius. 
Cur Wolfius praetulerit, scio per ipsum. Nempe verbum hse- 
rendi, ut pauca alia verba^ hoc proprii habet, quod saepeJLm- 
perfectum et Plusquamperfectum commutari possint; turn etiain 
Perfectum et Prsesens. Hoc ex vocabuli significatione oritur. 
limserunt penna in neste tua ; Imrent etc. ( jEs haben sick 
Federn angehdngt etc. Es hangen Federn an etc.) liase- 
runt autem Germanice etiam vqjj^ti potest: cs hangen, Hasis- 
set est: es hdtte sick angehdngt, festgesezt ; hareret est: jam 
in eo loco erat, ubi hasisset prseteritum erat. Nam postquam 
aliquid hash (sich angehdngt hat), haret (havgt es); postquam 
heeserat (sich angehdngt hatte) harebat (king es.) Jam aliis 
etiam locis Cicero in verbo hserendi Perfecto Tenipori Praesens^ 
Plusquamperfecto Imperfectum praefert. Hsec una ratio est de- 
fendendae lectionis a Wolfio receptae. Alteram esse dicebat quod 
constructioni et consecutioni Temporum hareret h. ]. magis 
conveniret quam he^isset, quia Imperfecto significetur actio per 
longum tempiis durans. , 

Ibid, mortem non interitum esse omnia toUentem et dehntem, 
sed qu 'andam quasi migrationem, commutationemque vita, qua 
in Claris viris et femims dux in calum soleret esse; quum ceteri 
humi retineretUur, ut pertqanerent tamen.] Quod vulgo ede- 
batur: ^in ceteris humi retineretur, et permaneret tamen^ Cicero 
scribere non potuit. Quod Ernestius conjecit^^ scribere po- 
luit: * cum ceteri A. retinerentur et>’permanerent tamen* Hoc 
Wolfius am plexus est excepto et, pro quo posuitu^, hoc sensu: 
ita tamen, ut permanerent. (' Ut permanerent tamen* legendum 
arbitrabatur etiam Davisius in prima editione, quanquam ibi non 
sic edidit; testatus insuper, sic.,bhbere editionem Colon. Fa- 
bricii.) Non satis accurate igfiur SchUtzius Ernestii currec- 
tionem simpliciter dixit Wolfio receptam. 

Ibid. §. 28 et apud Gnscos, indeque per lapsus ad nos, et 
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usque ad Oceanum, it^ermles, tantus et tamprasens habetur 
deus. hinc Lilfer ^deus"] Setnela natus, eademque famte celebri- 
tate TyndariduB Jratres^:] Quod vulgo additur, sed a quibus- 
dam codd.. abest, deus, Woldis uncis indusit, Davisius et 
Schiitzius deleverunt. Sdl. tanti et tarn prasentes habentur 
diiy haec omnia intelligenda, non deus, Formam Hemela Wol- 
iius cum Davisio posuit pro S&nek, meliorum h. 1, codicum 
ill re ambigua auctoritatem secutus. 

Cap. XIV. §. S\,* quod omnibusturte mntt et Maxima qui- 
denij qua post mortemfutura sint,'\ Davisius, Wolfius, Schiit- 
zius pro vulg. maxime ediderunt maxima, Recte, quum Ci¬ 
cero non dictft : hoe mihi magis (vel h. m, minus) cura est, sed 
potius hoc mihi majorisdminoris) cura, 

ibid, ut ait ille in Spnephebis'] In aliis codd. legitur, ut in 
Frnestii editione: ut ait Statius etc.; in aliis ut ait Ennius. 
Fabvia autem Sjnepbeborum Ceecilii Statii fuit, non Ennii. 
Conioedia fuit ex Graeco Comico Latine reddita. Ennii vero 
paucissimae fuerunt, si quae fueruntj Comoediae: Statius in hoc 
genere regnabat. Dubitatio autem de lectione oritur. Pars 
Statii, pars Ennii nomeii praeferunt. Ubi major aliqua versatur 
varietas, de utriusque lectionis irritate dubitare licebit. Scilicet 
quod saepissime alias fit apud Ciceronero, sicubi versus aliquis 
laudatur, ut pronomen ilk adhibeatnr de persona aliqua, id etiam 
h. I. statuendum videtur. Atque si ita scripsit Cicero, tale 
pronomen quasi ailicit et ducit post se facillime glossema ali- 
quod. Sequuntur haec : quid spectans, nisi etiam postera sacu- 
la ad se pertinere ? Dicit ad se. An igitur Poeta illud spec- 
tavit P Nullo modo hoc ferri potest. Igitur vel hac de causa 
conjecture quamvis audax adamari debet. De Nat. Deor. 1. 
(i. simillimum quid factum est, ad quern locum conf. Wolfium 
ipsum in Analeclis litterariis 11. p. 303. At exspectabas: Sero 
arbores etc. Ille qui in Synephebis illud dixit, baud dubie ita 
dixerat. Sed hie versus statim paene in proverbium abiefat. 
Hinc Serit etc. 

ibid. §. 31. quid Adoptationes filwrum'] Adoptationes in 
bonis codd. legitur pro vulg. Adoptiones. Atque a verbo 
adoptandi facile procedit adoptatio. Alia exempla afferri pos- 
sunt, ubi sola usurpatur forlhula buic similis; ut aj^ictatio a 
verbo afflictare apud Ciceronem legitur, non afflictio. Etiam 
apud Sallustium, qui plerumque servat antiquiorem fcrmulam, 
est illud adiyptatio Jugurtha c. XI. §. 6, ubi conf. Cortii aqrio- 
tationem p. 455. Jure igitur ree^it Wolfius, prseeunte Davisio,. 
sequente Schiitzio. 

i bid. §. 32. num dubitas, quin specimen natura capi atceat 
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ex optima ipiaque natura?] Male Enfestius cum Lambino et 
Davisio codicum lectionem deceat mutavit in debeat. Rectiut 
dixeris: specimen artis ex optima quo^ue artifice decet capi, 
quam: specimen — dehet, Dedet idem est quod consentaneum 
est, quod convenit; debendi vocabulum domicilium habet 
in omcio. Jure igitur antiquam lectionem deceat revoca- 
vit Wolfiua, probante Censore in Ephem. litt. Jenens. a. 1792 
No. 113, et Goerenzio ad Cic. de Fin. IV. c. XL §. 28. Re- 
cepit etiam Schutzius. Deceat defendit jSm Wopkens. Lectt. 
Tull. p. 51, allatis locis similibus, sed non exposito discrimine 
quod est inter verba decet et debet. 

Cap. XV. §. 34. In illo Ennii elogio pro vulg.piVmV jam Bent- 
leius optime tuetur, quam Vi^olfius reoepit, lectionem panxit, 
Adde quod pingendi vocabulum non solum ad poema pertinet, 
sed ad quamcunque narrationem, etiam prosa expositam, ubi 
coloribus aliquis ornat narrata. Fan^ere vocabulum apud.an- 
tiquiores frcquentatum, Lucrj^tianum imprimis. 

Ibid. Quidenim Phidias suisimilem speciem inclusit in clipeo 
Minerva:, quum inscribere non liceret ?] Emestii conjectura, 
excidisse nomen ante non, speciem habet, non veritatem. Dici- 
mus inscribere aliquid alicm rer, nec minus bene inscribere alu 
quid atiqua re. Hoc igitur loco verbis quum inscribere non 
liceret subintelligendum videtur: clipeum nomine suo. Fieri 
etiam potest, simpliciter Ciceronem dixisse inscribere, ut iiriypa- 
ftiv simpliciter nonnunquam est n-oieiv. Legere me 

memini conjecturam Censoris editionis Dayisianae per Rathiiim 
repetitte in Ephemeridibus Litterar. Halensibus (A. L. Z. a. 
1806 . No. 73) quern WolBum non esse facile intelligas ex cen* 
suja. llle igitur sic statuit esse legendum: quum inscribere 
nomen liceret. Scil. Phidias non satis erat, nomen addere arti- 
iicio: etiam efligiem suam tradere voluit posteritati, ut hodie 
librorum auctores praeter nomen nonnunquam imaginem suam 
a>ri'iiisculptani libris prasponunt. Hsec etiam conjectura 
speciem habet, non veritatem. Nam aliud est licere, aiitid non 
satis esse; neqiie certo coifstat, quod sumit Vir doctus ad Con¬ 
jecturam stabiliendam, imo ne veri quidem simile est, nomen 
Phidias artihcio additum fuisse. Saltern apud Plutarchum 
Pericle c. XXXI. ed. Hutten.T,*l.*‘p. 420, qui locus classicus 
es^de illo clipeo, (conf. etiam Auctorem libri de Mundo cap. 
Vived. Kapp. p. 271) nihil est de nomine inscripto. Ceterum 
de quonam M inervse signo Phidiaco serifto sit, tirones discant 
ejf Bocttigeri nostri Jibelio eru(litissime scripto: Andeutungen 
zii XXIF Vorlesung^ uber die Archdologie, p. 84—90. 

Cap. XVl. §. 38. sed quod litteris exstet proditum.'] Emestii 
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lectio prwUtim oe uHiiV> qukbm codicem Imbet auctorem, et 
sicubi eat vocabokim, est proho. Sed ex Hoc non sine sagaci* 
tate exsculpsit Reiskiusiaiueni Ernestius ne nomioavit quidem^ 
proditvm, quod reci|HenduiD ceisuerunt cum Ernestio Wolbus 
et Scbiitziufl. 

CAROLUS MORGENSTERN. 

Dorpati. 


ON THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THE 
HERREW BIBLE. 


Letter i. 

T H E cbliation of Hebrew MSS.%y Dr. Kennicott forms an 
important epoch in the history of Biblical criticism. Before 
tiie period when this collation took place, an opinion generally 
prevailed, that the text of the Habrew Bible bad been preserved 
free from error and defect; and that no various readings of any 
consequence were to be found, either ip the editions, or in the 
MSS., of the Hebrew Bible. Abput the middle of the 17th 
century Cappelius and Moiinus maintained a different hypo¬ 
thesis. Hie sane,” says Morinus, speaking of the opinion 
mentioned above, respecting the immaculate state of the He¬ 
brew text, Hie sane insolentissima coniidentia cum i^nora- 
tione maxima conjungitur, Hebraica Biblia sunt sincerissima. 
QuainolH'em vero i Non alia ratione ducuntur, quam quod ex¬ 
cuse sibi invicem consentire animadvertant. Idem de MSS. 
omnium aetatum, quorum ne specimina quidem unquam viderunt, 
affirmanduiu esse temere pronunciant. Nec cogitant omties 
fere libros editos exuno et eodem fonte dimanasse; ideo consen- 
sum ilium non ntPgi^ adinirandum esse, quam editionum vulgatas 
versionis suctoritate Clem^s Vlil. receusitarum unitissimam 
concordiam.*’* The account of Cappellus’s laborious and 
valuable work I shall give* in the words of Dr. Kennicott. 
** The man who first undertook to bring the printed text of the 
Old Testament to the test of sound crificism, was the learned and 
now justly celebrated Ludovicus Caj>pellu8, io bis Critioa Safra, 

--- ^ ^ 

> Kennicott’s Ist Dissert, on the state of the printed Hebrew ;ext, p. S95. 
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the work of six-end-thirty years; a work|wtiich, notwimsiandiog 
the violence with which the publication of it was (for the space 
of ten years) opposed by some, notwithstanding the virulence 
with which it w'as condemned*tfter publication by many others, 
(and is condemned to this very day by a few,) and notwith¬ 
standing some undoubted mistakes.in particular places, will be h 
lasting monument of the fame of its author.’*' Cappellus 
undertakes to prove—that various readings tnay, and ought 
to be, collected on the books of the Hebrew Testament, on 
account of the many mistakes in the modern copies, which 
mistakes have been occasioned by the ignorance and carelessness 
of transcribers—that one princi|>al means of discx)vering these 
various readings is, a careful examination of the ancient 
versions, and a judicious comparison of them with the present 
Hebrew^ text—and that, from the many places in w'hich the 
printed Hebrew text differs widely from the sense of thosQ an¬ 
cient versions, and places where the translators'could have no 
reason for varying designedly, we may properly infer that their 
written copies were in these places somewhat different 
from our printed copies; consequently that w'e may safely 
refer to these versions wherever the present Hebrew text is un¬ 
intelligible, absurd or contradictory.”^ The new doctrines ad¬ 
vanced by Cappellus and Morinus met with great opposition : 
nor did tite subject of dispute between them and their opponents 
admit o£ a satisfactory decision till the extensive collation of 
MSS. and ^editions of the Hebrew Scriptures undertaken and 
executed by Hr. Kennicott. This learned and laborious critic 
states, ill the Dissertatio generalis at the end of his edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, that he at one time thought that the 
printed editions of the Hebrew Bible differed very little, and in 
matters of trifling import, from the autographs of Moses and 
the prophets. He was led by degrees to form a different 
opinion, in consequence of a request from Bp. Lowth that he 
would compare the Hebrew text of 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. with that 
of the parrallel passage, 1 Cfaron. xi. ll.s A careful examination 
of these and other parallel passages convinced him that the He¬ 
brew text had materially suffered from the errors of transcribers, 
and in a dissertation on 1 Chron. xR compared with’2 Sam.v. and 
xxiii. he'endeavoured to prove the truth (ff this position, and pro¬ 
posed on extensive collation of Hebrew MSS. with a view to 


Kennicott’s 1st Dessert, p. 279. ^ Kennicott’s 1st Dissert, p*. 380. 

^ See Kennicott’s Dissert. Gener, p. S7. 
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tlie restoration of the Hebrew text^ as far as so dearable an 
object could be attained^ to its original purity. The sentiments 
of Dr. Kennicott, though siipnorted with much ability and. 
cogency of reasoning, met witfi considerable opposition; but 
happily his plan obtained the powerful support of a prelate, not 
less eminent for a profound knowledge of the Hebrew language,' 
and skill and acuteness in Biblical criticism, than for a zealous 
and conscientious discharge of his important public functions: 
“ vir,” as Bishop Low’th elegantly describes him, summae eru- 
ditionis, summo loco.” The collation of Flebrew MSS. was 
begun in the ^ear 1761, under the auspices of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin, followed soon Afterwards by the patronage of the King 
of England, and of most of the crowned heads in Europe, and, 
the second and last volume was published in 1780. The MSS. 
Hebrew and Samaritan, collated by Kennicott and his coadjutor 
Bruns, for this splendid and valuable work, amounted to no less 
than 600, besides 30 editions: and the facts resulting from this 
collation have proved to demonstration, that the opinion of 
Cappellus, Morinus, and Kennicott, as to the state of the printed 
Hebrew text, is substantially true—that there is no immaculate 
copy of the Hebrew text at present in existence, and that the 
same means must be used for correcting the text of the Old 
Testament, as have already been used with so much success in 
correcting the New Testament. It is not necessary, nor indeed 
would it accord with my own sentiments, to vindicate all the 
conjectural emendations of the Hebrew text proposed by Dr. 
Kennicott. Aliquando bonus dorraitat Homerus: and we 
ought rather to be surprised that "*80 many of his critical con¬ 
jectures have received a strong support from MSS. aftemards 
collated, than that* he has sometimes proposed amendments with- 
.out sufficient grounds. 1 will conclude this letter by stating some 
facts which 1 conceive to have lieen fully proved by Kennicoft's 
collation. 

Dr. Kennicott’* collation has proved— 

1st. That the MSS. of me Hl^brew text differ, in a great 
number of passages, from the printed text. Codex hie Mstus.,” 
says Kennicott, speaking of*the Bodleian MS. No. 1, *‘con- 
tinet lectiones circitef 14,000 a textu Hooghtiano dive^sas.** * 

Snd. That the printed copies of the Hebrew Bible differ 
materially from each •other. ** Monendum est,” says Kenn*- 

* 'Diss. Gen. p. 21. 
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cott, Speaking of the editions of the liebrew Bible published 
in the 16th century; “monendum est harum editionum primam,' 
etsl tantuni psalmoscomplect^tur, habere supra 600 diversitates 
integris verbis vel literis. Edhionem vero ultimam, quas est 
Biblioruni, continere plures qmm 12,000.^' * Primi editores 
prophetarum priorum aiiirmant->penes nos fuerunt exemplaria 
niulta probata et bona —likra tamen ah erroribus et men^ 
dis; nam profecto iuventio libri absque mendo vel errore 
tniraculum foret.” 

3rd. That many readings of the collated MSS. are decidedly 
preferable to Vanderhooght’s text; and serve to correct that text 
in many places where it is obviously corrupt or defective. Some 
proofs of this will be found in my renhrks on Mr, Bellamy’s 
.New Translation, inserted in the Class, Journ. xxxv. p. 161.. 

4th. That the Septuagint and other ancient versions are con¬ 
firmed by the authority of MSS. in many passages, wher& the 
reading of those versions is preferable to that of Vanderhoogbt’s 
text. For proof of this, 1 refer the reader either to Kennicott’s 
Dissertaiio Generalis, or to the readingsof the ancient versions in 
Bootbroyd’s Biblia Hebraica—a valuable work, though I shall 
have occasion to prove in a subsequent letter that it abounds 
with typographical errors. 

KIMCIII. 

Falmoulhy May, 1822. 


1 Psalmi 1477 • 


* Diss. Gen. p. 25. 
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On Dr. Osann’s Edition op Philemon. 


No. II .—{jPontinuedfrom No» L,p. 343.] 

Oenique addendum notas in Philemonis Lex. auctore Bri- 
tanno Anonymo, editas in Mils. Crit. Cant. 1. et 2., ad quarum 
calcem sigla R. IT.adpositaest, quum frugi esse viderentur, om> 
niaque Pliilemonetn spedlantia siniul hac in Edit, contineri vel- 
lem, integras in notis noininato ubique auctore repetendas curavi, 
perpaucis exceptis, quae locum scriotoris alicujus sisterent et sine 
dispendio sensus concisius afferri posset.” P. xli. The signa¬ 
ture Ji. W. denotes Robert Walpole, the learned traveller. 

** OTov *uvyiKi<piis, *avu7r>jXi(p^j: e Cod. editum oTov vrjkn^tjs, 
avrihuprjs, quae niutavi secundum Lexici SGM. inediti locum et 
Etym. M. 6l. hu toS i ypa^erai, oJov **avvvfj~ 

a-yjfiai'vsi ds vocur r^v &>^ei^dei<ruy irla'tr^ ; quo minus 
autem hie de mendo cogitetur^ facit alius Etym. locus p. 22. 
’'A^ooa’rog vsiDg scruv ^ ubi perperam edebatur* avw^- 

quo vitio etiam Phrynich. in Bekk. Anecd. 21. **Avuir^- 
vavg’ u7retXi}Xiju.jxEvi] X. r. A. laborabat, licet Bekkeri 

errorem Barkerus Epist. Cr. ad Boissonad. 217. propagarit. 
Igitur etiam Pbav. [post Eust. ap. H. Steph. Thes. p. 1799. 
d. Ed. Lond.] fallitur, quum 1. c. scribit, ohv aviikup^g vaug, ^ fjt,^ 
aXsic^sio-M TTiVcrij, facile corrigendus.” P. 17 • See the New Gr. 
Thes* 1. c. 

De nominum*in etKtog desiiientium accentu egregie disputa* 
vit E. G. [if.] Barker, in Aristarcbo Anti-Blomf. sive^ R^ply 
to the Notice of the New Gr. Thes., Londini edito 1820. P. 1. 
p. 7. et xviii. Vide et ipsam Lond. H. Steph. Thes. Edit. p. 
1493 . a. V. Ai&aXefg, ubi tamen ab Edifi>ribus in eo erratum est, 
quod vocem vi}(p»?i8og et Philemonis et Arcadii de Acc. 38. auc* 
toiitate firmatam nihili esse coqtenderunt. Utramque vocis for- 
mam et Schneider, el Riemer. optime agnoscunti modo non 
vij^aKecg evulgassent.” P.41. “ Sententiam de delenda v. ri}- 
^a\eog latam quum ipse Barkerus in Add. ad Aristarchum su- 
um p. 112. retractavit/non debebat vir eruditissimus erroris a 
me redargui. Rei conficiendae*Vunc satis, habeo Herodiani 
Tep) Movjpovg Ae^ecog Fr. attulissCj paucis ante mensibqs e Cod. 
Taurineffsi erutum a Peyfon Notit. (^dd. Taur. 33., ubi*de 
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accentu hujus generis adjectivorum fi^e disputatuin est.” P. 
xxxvii. , 

Phav. Ampliol-% Etym. M. 640. ubi v*. quae 
E. G. [H.] Barker, ea, qua solet, eruditione coiigessit: 
qiiibus addas Schol. e Cod. vetustissimo saeculi fere X., oliin 
Mutinensi, jam Regio Paris. 451., dementis Alex, nonnulla 
contineiite parlini edilum a Bast, ad Greg. C. 141. [S4l.] 
quod integrum hie describo, repertum ful. 8. verso ad Cob. 
ad Gr. p. 15,: KSavos ku) xmoi, oi (TTpojSiXoi xal oi 

dugiTOi, mg Aioymxvog. Sjvoj, x«5voj, ^vXfjpioVf (Bast, ^u^«- 

piQV edentem Cod. scriptura f^fellit,) o5 e^riVTai to, crTrapriov, xai 
ev Tulg TBhsTaig ISoveTto, hx j5o«^p to Ss. . . xa» pwjttjSoj IxocXsito' 
0 UTW 5 Jjoysviavof. "On 8e [insert, 6] pojxjSoj Hcti py/A/Soj XsysTai, 
\'i7:oXKmi6s 6 'Po'Sioj, 'PxtfLQm xai TUptwavew 'Pslijv ^puyBg 

JAatrxovTai.” P. 112. Bast. 1. c. has thus edited the Gloss; 
Keovot" ol OTTpo^iXoi xa» oi flyptroi, cJj Jioysviavoc, pofi^og, Sivoj! Et: 
Kuivog' ^uXapioVj c3 h^T^itrai to (rirxgriov, x«» Iv rxlg TsKerxlg ISoveT- 
To, 7vx policy. ^ To Se atJro xa» ^opt/Soj IxocXeTto. Outco ^toysvtxvog. 
1. Bust has rightly read, in the Ms., which he calls Cod. Moden., 
or rightly supplied from conjecture, aoTo after to Ss. 2. But he has 
evidently mistaken the Gloss, reading it as if it were two separate 
Glosses on the word xwvoj, whereas the head of the article, which 
head he has omitted, Koovog xati pofij3og, and the concluding words, 
To §£ auTO xai pofi^og exaKelro, might have satisfied him that the 
first relates to xoUvog, and the second to poft^og. In the Notes on 
£tym. M, 1108. Ed. Sturz. I have produced the Scholion, and 
subjoined the following remarks:—'*Sic Schol.hortulos suos ir- 
rigavit ex eodem fiumine, quod libavit Hesych. 'Poft/Boj* \poipoSf 
ergo^oj, STvof, xcovog, ^vX^piov, eu e^jjTrrai (r^oivtov, xai Iv ralg 
TeXeralg Sivsit«i.” I'he G loss of Hes. quite confirms the punctuation 
and arrangement of Osann.3. Hes. has fwA^piov, which Bast had 
tacitly corrected into ^vXagiov, guided perhaps by the unnecessary 
doubt, which H. Sleph. Thes. 2, 1142. c. had expressed, about 
the genuineness of the form j^uK^gm : see Osann. p. 82. who 
has neglected to notice Lobeck. ad Phrynich.'^Ed. 78,; — “ Sw- 
Xfipm autem, cui Albert, patrocinalur ad Hes. v. ^Poii^og, atque 
tqta ilia terminatio deminutivorum in i^piov, de qua docte et co- 
piose egit Spohn. ineus Comm, de Extr. Odyss. Parte 133., 
niultas habet suspiciones. Etym. autem hoc modo scripsisse vi- 

detlir : - doxip.mTepov Ss to ^vXv^iov xai ^wAapiov.” But, 

wifen Lobeck has seen Philenip^ i.c. and read the note of Osanu, 
he will change his opinion. 

Sfiijmg xahslra^ xai Irpioj, jtter^ SacTEOf wvsupiaTo;, nog 8t)Xoi 
vapa *AptrroreXei 6&fs(r[Ai:. H. A. 9,27. (40.) ubi Schneffiero pro 
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a^efffios c Cod. Med. a^rwv l(rju.o$ edenti jure obloquutus nuper 
est E. G. [-Hr.] Barker, in Wolfii Anal. Liter. Ease. S, 67. 
[Classical Journal/r. fS. p. 344.] cui vulg. scripturam defen- 
denti jam Philemonis auctoritas Iccedit.” P.121. In the pas¬ 
sage referred to 1 have not decidedly rejected the reading adopt¬ 
ed by Schneider, nor have 1 decidedly adopted the vulgar read¬ 
ing My words are these :—** Quum tamen Eust. suo 

in exemplari a(pe<rfMV repererit, aniplius de hac lectione cogitan- 
dum videtur. Cerfe a^sfxiibs pro simpl. e<r(jko; tarn mira est 
loquulio, ut vix earn sine corruptelse suspicione transmittere pos- 
simus.” 1 am, however, now happy to say that, whatever doubt 
1 did feel, hift been entirely satisfied by M. Hermann’s just de¬ 
fence of ufscrfji^s, which 4s subjoined to Mr. B.’s article, p. 73-4. 
Osann is also mistaken in supposing that Mr. B. has not 
quoted the passage of Philemon, which he will find p. 66. 
215, Iv uyvie d* lo’ju.o; t/o; veKeiudeov, V. Ss<rjtt 05 , Inc. 8’ 

Extat e(r (^05 yvvaixmv in Aristoph. A. 353. et eo-fMs—iivefirjxeov 
in Babrii Fab. 4. De Fur. 363. Fuit, opinor, vox e re aviaria 
derivata, et proprie dicta de perdicibus inter congregandiim 
sedentibus, Anglice Covey, Malim igitur eir/ctof ab el^ofAou" 
Burges, ad iEsch. Suppl. p. f)<J. On the question, ea-fiog an 
ia-fio;, the reader can see what I have said in p. 66-7. where too 
p. 64. other examples of the word being applied to denote 
a number may be found. 1 cannot assent to the ingenious re¬ 
mark of my friend Burges, that the woid is ** e re aviaiia derivata, 
et proprie dicta de perdicibus inter congregandum sedentibus, 
Anglice Covey** because on that supposition it could never have 
been applied to denote a quantity of liquid, such as yakaxT 0 % 
e<rfji,ovs Eur. Bacch. 710. Philostr. V. S. 1, 19. p. 511.; etr/jijs 
fieXf<r<n]St Mel, Epinicus ap. Athen. 432. £ therefore still 

think that the psimary meaning of the word is a vessel adapted 
for receiving bees, a Hive, a Skep: — 1 . because from this as the 
primary meaning you may easily trace every sense attributed to 
the word; 2. because I have shown that o-fLijvos, a synonym of 
Bo-pof, is used in 4 >recisely the same n^anner to denote a hive of 
bees, then a vessel of honey, and metaphorically a multitude ^ 
persons, animals, things etc. Dr. Blomf. Gloss, ad Pr. 373. has 

made a similar mistake Premo, Afiiigo,-videtur 

manasse ab T4/, Animalculum, quod cornua peredit** • 1 agree 
with the learned Dr. in considering the notion of pressure to be 
the primary idea of iuoa, but I must reject his derivation from 
until he has proved how we^athat idea accords with the hsfbita 
of the animalcule: see Mr. Barker’s Piss, on the verb 'Iwoiof in 
Classical Journal, T. 9* p* 114. 
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“ AaA. 1 ^. Magnopere conferenda sur^, quae E. G. [i/.] Bar¬ 
ker. Annot. ad Etyni. M. 1128. dingenter congessit. Pro 
edito wfoarsXXeiv, quod mihi quidem se^su carere omnino vide- 
batur, aiictore Barker. I. c. 11^. wrocrreveiv scripsi, quod similli- 
tno contextu Eust. 1936. habct. De v. vmarhsiv nihil statim 
succurrit. Contra apposite derivalivuni uwocrreva^oo, Eumath. 5. 
p. 212. 8* uw6(rT8V«^6 XewTOV a^godiirtov, xul to XewTOV epcorixov 

’‘airoTTe/ayjttoe oXijv ^Sovijv ef auT^v fioi fj,eart]v hraXa^e r^v 
Apertum est e Cod. Par. Reg. 2895., quern inter Parisieuses 
optimum judico, * vvoa-remyiuit esse suscipiendum. Coiicidit 
igitnr v. avotrrivuyft.ot^ ex h. 1. a Schmidtio Tausend Griechische 
Worter p. 14. enotata. Atque yTrsoreva^s recte ‘iiabere, plura 
ejusdem Auctoris loca abuiide docent, e quibusjpito 4. p. 116. 
'IVocrTsva^to de Quavis kniori lamentatione praecipue usurpatur: 
ita Soph. Aj. 313.” P. 194. Even if the Cod. alluded to had 
not contained the reading viroa-rirnyfia, the context and common 
sense vrould have proved the necessity of introducing it. For 
the verbal noun was meant to re-echo the meaning of the verb 
itself, and therefore if the one was aTreoreva^e, the other must 
have been avocrrsvuyiiu, or, if the one was twrocTTsva^s, the other 
would unavoidably have been uvoa-Tsmyfiu. 

“ ‘ Discinius ex Schol. Ven. II. B. 262. Aristarchum a»8», 
ijm circumflexe scripsisse, Dionysium vero Sidonium oxytone. 
Painphilus oinnes id genus accusatives circumflectebat, Diony¬ 
sius Thra. Aristarchum culpat, qui aiSw et ^cb circumilexe scrip- 
serit, alia vero oxytone, /7u9cd, Arircb. Vide etiam ad 11. t. 240.’ 
R. W. in Mus. Crit. Cant. 1, 126.” P. 7.^ See Amam, Crit. 
et PhiloL, in Classical Journal 31, 112-3. 

“ 0 v^<ri 5 , fiy^crewf, flvijTe/Siov, quae omnia vide ne sint Gramnia- 
ticorum inventa, qui quum pluraleni r» 6vyi<rslhu passim ap. bu- 
iios scriptores reperirent, repetendum eum a sing, dimin. $vyi- 
velhov putaverunt. Gerit sane quidem vox ra SvtjasiStet substan- 
tivitssepe vicem : sing, autem nuspiam offenderis. Pluralis ex- 
empla habes collecta a Beck, ad Aristoph. O. 537., ubi Scho- 
liastae xeve^piu tol dy)j(rs/8iaurestituas velim pFq,>^<rijtMn«, auctorc 
Schol. Cod, Victor, in Thierschii Act. Phil. Mon, 1, 3. p. 393. 
collato Piersono ad Herodian. 466.: quanqnam de ipsa v. Sytj- 
triftetlos diibitandum minime esse providit Lobeckii diligentia in 
Parerg. ad Phrynich. 558. Beckii exemplis adde Philostr. V. 
A. I, 1. (quo jure et Schneider. Lex. v. 0vi)<r«8iof, et 

Frenzelii Beitra^e zu Schneiders Grieckhch-Deulschem Wor~ 
ier&uche Isenaci 1810. edito p« 11., etrS^fnxroi citent, scire ve# 
linr, quum vulgatam duo qnoque Codd. Paris, tueantur,) re Ix- 
6yi]<r(i8ia>v, ibique Oldar., et 8, 7, 4. Denique Porphyr. de Abst. 
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4, l 6 . p. S5S. Tlotpar/yiyj^iTeu yap xai ’E^tvtrtvi uTe^^etrSat Kant- 
xiS/cev Spyi$a>y, xxi xal KMay.m, fiotas re xal ju.:qAx«v, xai 

exitrtjf (iti*(avrui ou crrf a^l/atrSaUf wg to dyiitreiUeov : quo loco 
quum de cibis tantuiiimodo sefaio sit, ^uibus mystse Cereris 
vesci iiiterdicerentur, sponte apparet fioissonadi conjecturam, 
Mefilayrat to <Fve>^e$ou a^atr^at mg to ^vuitret^lmv, ad Herodiani £pi- 
mer. 120 . prolat^ini, plane concidere, etsi pro ou corrigendum 
esse TO recte sensisse videtur: ^jrretrSat autem proprie de cibis 
dici docet locus Cltm. Alex, hue maxime faciens, Paedag. 2 . p. 
149* Sylb., ubi de Moyse : ^/ 2 y $e ef^xev atTreaSat, yraKiv xexu- 

^UXE TOUToov Tx $vij^i/Aa7a, Tu T6 EiSeo^oduTX, TX TE airoTFBvviyfJkeya, 

Adde Athen* 308.” P. 68 . This note will call forth many obser¬ 
vations. 1 . In the passage from Porphyry Osann has inadvertent¬ 
ly omitted xxf before xaroixidluy. 2 . in the passage from Clem. 
Alex, he has adopted the vulgar reading Svij^ifiala, a word formed 
against analogy, which deforms even Potter’s £dn., and which 
must be corrected into 3. The reading sar$il(iaTa in 

the passage from Philostr. has been incautiously adopted from 
Schneider’s Lex. by the Editors of the New Gr. Thes.p. 521. 
b.; and it also appears in the work of H. Stephens 1 , 1564. in 
V. Oy^trig, who quotes it from Budaeus. 4. The Editors do not 
think, that to vindicate the observation of Philemon, there is any 
occasion to produce an instance of dvijCE/^toy used in the singu¬ 
lar ; for its existence may be inferred from the plural Td dvi^- 
(reldia, which Osann supposes to be alone in use. However, the 
singular does occur in ABlian H. A. 6 , 2 . ’^^AAx Saxely etrSIetr 
XEys^^iov TS xxf SyijcrelBtov. Suid. : 6 vi] 0 'i/x.x 7 ov' to yevexpapLeyov, xxl 
OvijcrelSioy to vexpov : cf. Zonar. et Tittmanni Cyriil.: Oyi^trel- 
$ioy* TO dyt](ri|xx7ov. 6 vt](ri|xxiov* to veysxgcojXEyov. 5. in the passage 
of Porphyry the clause, xxi nriVi); p,sjxIxvTXi x. r. X., is not ne¬ 
cessarily to be understood de cibis. For, if he had so intended, 
there would have been no occasion to introduce the words hlfftig 
fLepuiavrai at all, as the genitive tou — a^atrSai without tl^em, 
would have been quite sufficient. But those words clearly 
prove a change ^topic, and therefore Boissonade’s conjecture 
does not plainly toII to the grounef. His words are these :— 
** Multum se torserunt VV. D D. circa h. 1. et nuper ad novam 
et luculentam Sancto-Cru^iv Mysteriorum Edit, 1 , 282. 46 1 . 
Proponam et conjecturam meam, Keu im<n)g jxE/xlxyrxi to trm- 
Xsdou x 4 'xo'dxi, mg TO dvi 9 (rsi 8 /wv, et cadaverum contrectatio aeque 
est impure ac stercops. De v. oririKeSog cf. Elmsl. ad Acbarti. 
|| 170 .” 6 . The alteration of ^ into to belongs not to Boisso- 
nade, but to Valent, ap. De Rlloer. 7. Osann has overlogked 
the Add. to Boissoiiade*s work, p. 295.:**' De loc 4 Porphyrii 
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vide omnino Thes. H, Stephani Lond.^d. p. 519-” where the 
following lection, partly suggested by Valent., Gale, Keisk, 
and Abresch, and partly original, is adopted, Koi\ ema-ijs pepistvreu 
a4'at<rdai, cog rm dvijktiS/cuy. The observations of the 
^itors are too copious to be transcribed on the present occasion ; 
but 1 believe that the careful reader of them will be perfectly satis¬ 
fied with the propriety of the proposed, and those very slight, alte¬ 
rations. 8. Osanu begins his note with the words:—“ ©vijffijr, 
dv^o-Eco;, dvi](rEi'Stoy, quae omnia vide ne sint Grammaticurum in- 
venta, qui quum plur. roc $vri(rei8i» passim ap. borios scriptt. 
reperirent, repetendum eum a sing, deniin. dvijo-EiStov putaverunt.’’ 
But, as the reasoning of Philemon holds in regard to the other 
words, which he mentions: (Ta Se Smo voov eig Ig ^ijXuxwy Siix roD 

Eco^ xXivojXEycoy ha ro5 eihov yivoiteva, Sise rrig ei h^Soyyou ypd^eratf 
oTov Qv^trig, dvri<reuigf fly>j(rE»8ioy* *aXv<reihoy' ra^eihov' * SafcaXs»8»oV 
XTr}<reiStov’ xaihsga:) it must hold in regard to this, whether 
there be any example of dyrjcrig, or not. 6v^<ng, Mofs, 

Suid. i. e. Corruptio. Sed nullum hujus usus exeinplum'aifcrt. 
B.\istimo autem tanquam a fut. $v^(roo esse formatum, sicut relly^' 
cTEiy ex Dione protuli. Eandem certe, quam 6y^(rig, formationem, 
(qusecunque sit,) sequitur Nonieii Oyyja-ipalogf item Bvijcrs/Bcoy.” 
H. Steph. Thes. 1. c. 

On the following words of Philemon p. 70.;— jiay'Srjg. 
vaTgmvfiixoVf ex roD Xocyoti, cog 6 row wsXagyou yovog, *'xeXapylBf]g* 
TOW Xc/xow, *XvxfSt]g’ *ahexTOplSrjg' *7rsphxldi^g: Osann 

says :—** Vulgo Aaycooti, quod fieri posse nullo modo persuadeor, 
quum AuylSrig formari hinc miniine possit: neque moror ea, quse 
ap. Suid. leguntur, AayiSijg' 6 row Xocycoow.” But Tittmann ad 
Zonar. had previously so corrected the Gloss of Suidas. Osann 
refers to Vaick. and Huschk. as the only or chief authorities 


respecting the termination of nouns in 8 eu^, 'and if he looks 
into the New Gr. Thes. p. 1286. b—90. c., he will find the 
entiVe observations of those critics with much original matter: 
see also Mr. Barker’s Epist, Cr, ad Gai^rd., in Classical 
Journal 25, 175—6. It is to be noted im^iayidiig is from 
Aayogj and Xayihug from Kayog. Osann tacit^ cites from Etyra^ 

M. 554. Ta yap e!; o$ ovopuTa, si xaSagd, Std row adijg iroiovcrt 
TO iT«Tp£ovujunxoy*—— fl Ss xu$apd,hd tow Kpovog, [Kpoy/Sijf, 

accidentally omitted by Osann,] Aecyog, AuylSijg, and so Schaefer 
has edited the passage; but we must reqjd Adyog, as in Etym. 
M, i65. *B^Kog, •BijXcSijf Adygg, AaylSiig. See the New Gri(|| 

The^. p. 1290. b. T? Tj K A me pj? 

Thetford, July, 1822. BARKER. 
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REMARKS 

On Criticisms of the Ftntateuch, by Eichhorn, 

Bertholdt, &c. 


* No. I.— Eichhosn. 

Whatever may have been the religious doctrine of the 
Israelites before the days of Moses, it must be confessed that he 
stamped a certain originality and stability on it, which the 
nomadic lives of tlieir ancestors prevented them from acquiring. 
Yet, we must at the same time suppose, that he selected his 
history from the ancestorial traditions and poetical remains of 
the patriarchs, as well as a vast multitude of his institutions 
from some in use among them, and in a certain degree common 
to the Oriental world. 

But, although sound criticism obliges us to admit this fact;— 
when w'c observe the types, by which he prehgured the advent 
of the Messiah, continuing unimpaired to the Babylonian cap¬ 
tivity, and resuming their primitive force and intent, when the 
people became once more settled in Jerusalem ; and when we 
remark those wise precautions, which he adopted to preserve the 
higher knowlege of his day among the Priests, we must likewise 
assent to those claims of inspiration, which he asserted. Having 
bad opportunities of examining the esoteric dogmata of the 
Egyptians, and being acquainted with the bigoted Polytheism 
of the common mass, he was able to trace the gradual rise of 
the human intqjlect from the personifications of atmospheric 
phaeuonifjia, and the deification of inert matter, up to the ex¬ 
alted doctrine of One Incorporeal and Supreme Being, 
Babylonian and Egy ptian systems of Theology were placed within 
his inquiry ; heanyilie was qualifie(| to separate .the true from 
the false, to retaiilinch rites and customs, as were borrowed in 
these from the Patriarchal Church, to enact such salutaiy laws 
and restrictions, as would {|e^er his rising colony from imitating 
their errors and their abominations. These, together with the 
Phoenicians and Hebrews, are the four most ancient civilized 
nations on record; lyat the religion of die other three was not 
Subjected to the severe tests, jiy which the divine origin* and 
credibility of that of the H^ews were assayed. Enduring 
one continual circle of political changes,* conquered by fierce 
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and savage despots, as soon as they had settled* themselves in 
Canaan, torn in subsequent times froin their altars and their 
hearths, transplanted info the highest s^t of idolatry then exist¬ 
ing, they afforded ample prbbf, notwithstanding their many 
aberrations from the Mosaic law, that these revolutions could 
not make their religion extinct, that amidst all their hardships 
and wanderings they retained still recognizable, and indeed, in¬ 
delible marks of their national peculiarity, and preserved that 
Pentateuch inviolate, to the forming instructions of v\hich they 
were indebted for the preservation of all their records. £ich- 
horn, Michaelis, and others, have attributed the survival of the 
sacred wVitings to the care, with which the Priests deposited them 
in the Temple, which, in fact, was a custom with, every known 
nation of antiquity. Here, the genealogies and public registers 
found a place, as well as the oracles of the Prophets, affording 
one general point of reference for legal and sacred purpo^ses; 
so that, although much has, assuredly, been lost from the 
several writers, through the vicissitudes to which the nation was 
exposed, we must nevertheless refer the existence of all that 
remains, to this salutary precaution.* But we must, at the same 
time, take into the account, that had not Cyrus permitted the re¬ 
settlement of the Jews on the Jordan, that had not such men 
as Ezra and Nehemiah been raised up by Providence to super¬ 
intend the rising state, as well in temporals as in spirituals, 
all this solicitude for the safety of these MSS. had been frustrated, 
nor had a vestige survived the wreck of Hebrew literature on 
the shores of the Euphrates. Since that time, all that has es¬ 
caped these desolations has been watched with an indefatigable 
diligence; and as laborious a method, as could have been 
devised, has been adopted to prevent interpolations or omissions 
in the sacred text. If we, therefore, consider ^lur present He¬ 
brew Scriptures as originally transcribed from the c(^es in the 
Tabernacle and Temple, and revised, as accurately as the mate¬ 
rials would allow, by Ezra after the captivity and most probably 
collated with every MS. in ^the possession of returned exiles; 
they must, with the exception of some few incidental variations, 
remain correct to this day, having been much better defendetl 
by the Masoretic scheme, than the wriungs of Homer, Pindar, 
iBschylus, and others, as w'e may easily perceive from the various 
transpositions, and unwarranted guesses of their several editors. 
We are enabled to arrive at this conclusion from the quotatimis 
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of the Mosaic Law in subsequent books, and from the relation 
of the same events in tie books of the Kings, the Chronicles, 
and Isaiah, which could not agree the !bne with the other, were 
the case different. Yet many tfektiial variations must exist, and 
that they do exist, w'e may. ascertain from a coilaticui of differ 
ent MSS.; but, these may reasonably have been expected to be 
more numerous, and in general they do not appear to affect any 
point of doctrine or of history. It is true that many divines of the 
German school afffict either to allegorise a part of the Penta* 
teuch into a jxudo;, or to determine it to be a late compilation : 
the first may be referred to the reveries of a fanciful mind, and 
the latter is «bsoiuteIy defective in proof, and supported by no 
authority.—is indead a fact not a little singular, that the 
eastern and western copies of the Pentateuch exhibit the most 
striking similarity, and therefore correctness; as any one, who 
will be at the pains of comparing the present textus receptus 
witfi the MS. brought from India, and now in the public library 
at Cambridge, may observe. But to a class of men, who seem 
systematically to scepticise, and apply arbitrary rules of criticism 
to Hebrew literature, abundant opportunities must present them¬ 
selves from the many desideranda necessary rightly to analyse and 
explain a production of such ancient date. 

No reasonable theologian can hesitate in supposing, that 
Moses had documents before him, of which he made use, in the 
history of events preceding his time:—his enumeration of the 
genealogical tables of the nation, of itself, would determine the 
question, Eichhorn has, in part, argued this from the title pre¬ 
fixed to Psalms Iviil—viii—lix. (nnt£f/T‘^K) which appears to 
have been borrow'ed from Deut. ix. @6.; but this cannot, in any 
w'ay, be regarded either as an evidence or an objection. He says, 
** denn man ko^nte die Inschriften dieser Psalmen fiir zusatze 
spaterer hnnde, oder das citirte hied fur ein altes Volkslied 
erklaren, das, ohne aufgeschrieben zu seyn, bloss von tnund zu 
mund gegangen waie ; sondern auf citationen eines geschrie- 
BENBN Ganaeq^^ To this hypothqpis, however, demonstration 
is wanting. ’ *' 

To the proofs, which Eichhorn adduces, that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch, w'e can ii^ general assent; although we con¬ 
ceive many of his proofs **from the sty/e,” (beweis * aus ihrer 
sprache) very wild and absurd. That he wrote books, which 
pass under his name^ whoever he or they may have been, who 
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reduced them to their present form, the contents of the Old 
Testament very satisfactorily dcterminel We discover Joshua 
i. 8. mentioning the miil 13D, which hcfelsewhere particularises 
as the ntW3”/nii1 and D&fid citing, as a thing well known, 
a roll manuscript (Ps. xl. 8. in which the laws of 

offerings W'ere specified, by which nothing else could be intended, 
than the law which we find in the Pentateuch. Similar mention is 
made of it in the historical books 2 Kings xxii. II. 03Dnm 
mvin) 1 Chron. xvi. 10. (mn'mim ITfOn to) SChron. 
xvii. 9* (mn'"I3D) 2 Chron. xxxi. 3.; &,xxxv. 26. pUIDD 
mrr /nina) Nehem.vhi. 3, 8, 18.; ix. 3. (^1/1130). Such 
arguments as these contain sufficient and intrinsically solid force 
to establish them: his citation from the fortieth^Psalm alone 
(8. V.) establishes his position, as David’s allusion cannot be mis¬ 
taken. The “ Megillatu Sepher” could, in this instance, 
be a name applicable to no other book, because the context re¬ 
stricts it to this particular division of the sacred records. “ 

*13D (says Rosenrnuller,) volumen libri, Ii. e. liber, qui oblongis 
niembranis convolvitur, nani, quemadinodum Latinis volumen 
a volveiido, ita Hebrseis a convolvit, et adhuc Judaei 

non solum in libris, qui vulgata forma plicabilibiis folds con¬ 
stant, sed in Synagogis in oblongis membranis, quse ex antique 
more super cylindruin seu axem ligneum in orbem circumvol- 
vuntur, legem scriptam habent. Per hoc, autem, libri volumen 
Davidis tempore, cum haec scriberet, intelligi aliud non potest, 
quani Pentateuchus.” As Eichhorn well urges, the author of 
these books must have both lived and wiitten at the time of the 
delivery of the law : a later w'riler must necessarily have been 
ignorant of many circumstances connected with it, which long 
prior to his day would have descended to oblivion. 

Add to this, as we shall more fully exhil^t in the sequel, 
that these books are quoted in many subsequent parts of scrip¬ 
ture, in a great variety of which they are unequivocally referred 
to Moses. We ^trace extracts from the Genesis and the Exo¬ 
dus in Psalms civ. cv. cvi.^vii. which, with the preceding obser¬ 
vations, amount almost to a positive conclusion; in David’s 
last charge to Solomon, obedience to the statutes, the com¬ 
mandments, the judgments and tesliqjiony of God, as written 
IN THE Law of Moses,” is strongly enforced: we may there¬ 
fore define, without violence, the miD ")3D to be the corpus 
juris Mosaici, which was the standard of religion, and continued 
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to be such with Judalu and Benjamin, after the revolt of the 
ten tribes. 'And, wfh the exception of these five books, we 
discover none of the canonical sicriptures of the Old Testament, 
among the descendants of the members of the Israelituh king¬ 
dom (whereas) " from this time to its destruction by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, there was, almost every fifty years, in the kingdom of 
Judah, a renewal of the law, and a reform of the worship of 
God undertaken, c^cording to it.” Hence (2 Chron. xvii, 9.) 
we remark Jehoshaphat commanding the Levites to instruct the 
people throughout all the cities of Judah from the min "19D, and 
(2 Chron. xxiii. 18.) Jehoiada the priest, as well as (2 Chron. 
xxxi. 3.) Hezekiah arranging, in times of great corruption, the 
worship of the Sanctdary, rWD nninn nTOD. All of which 
wholesome regulations w'ere neutralised ^ by Manasseh’s irreli¬ 
gious reign; but, at the expiration of it, we see Josiah proceed- 
ing«to a fresh reform according to the model (nach der vor- 
8chrift)of these books(2 Chron.xxxiv—xxxv.). We find Jeremiah 
admonishing his contemporaries to observe them, and Daniel 
(ix. 11.) citing their defection from them, as the cause of the 
captivity; at the termination of it, the service of God was ar¬ 
ranged according to the precepts therein contained —the burnt 
. offerings, the feast of Tabernacles, and of the new moon (Ezra 
iii. 2. et seqq.) were solemnised, miJIH Z11J1D3 (Nehem. 
viii. 1, 3, 8, 14, 18.; ix. 3.) 

The reasons produced in ^ 410 (dass Esras kann sie 
nicht abgefasst habcn) that Ezra is not the author of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, are not to be answ'cred : but we abstain from entering 
into the various minutiae of the question, in which he has in¬ 
dulged himself, in §§ 411, 412, 413,414,415, and content 
ourselves witli transcribing a note from p. 267.: ** Josephus in 
Antiq. Jud. lii.*c. 19. § 9. gives the same explanation of the 

name Jlfwucn];. Um signifies in Cophtic water, and OY!2C0 
to preserve from, or rescue. In the sound of the Egyptian 

word is only well imitated as it pould be; but means 

extrahens, not extractus, as we must interpret his name on the 
authority of Moses himself, (Ex. xxv. 10.) So likewise OYHG- 
P0 (Gen. xli. 43.) is {Srfificially imitated in T12K.” Gen¬ 
tile historians corroborate the proofs which we extract from 
the writings themselves; and much has been collected, and yet 
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may be collected from the remains of Sarichoniatho preserved jn 
Eusebius;—if we had a perfect library if Egyptian and Ethio- 
picMSS., much more, iliustrati^'eof these times, would be dis¬ 
covered. We find the truth of Scriptural allusions in the pages 
of Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo; and much more shall we 
ascertain, as we proceed in our acquaintance W'ith Sanscrit litera¬ 
ture, the key of all knowledge. Moses admits, in fact, the exist¬ 
ence of certain ancient documents, when he makes mention of the 
SEPHEB YASHEE, the SEPHEB MELACHEMOTH YEHOVAH, 
and the like ; and his intention was, undeniably, to write a true 
history of the Creation, brought down to his own tipie. Sacred 
stones, pillars, altars, and other memorials of primitive events, 
doubtless, weie powerful auxiliaries to his undertaking; but 
these, without such a compilation, as the historical parts of the 
min nsD, would soon have become the mere commemorators 
of uncertain tradition. D G WAIT 

St, John^s Coll. Cambridge. 
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No. IV .—[Conlinuedfrom No. L, p. 354.] 

Part of the lines prefixed by D. Heinsius to his books De 
Contemptu Mortis. 

M^T6 |3»ov (TTvyeoifiif xstxwv ysvvrjTOpct waVTwv, 
prjr' «u Tov SuvuTOVf 7ra(nv ave^^ofievov' , 
aAXa TOV SKreKi<roti(tt ru^i] xagTJTTa voiXciicru^f 
TOV 8’ au vpo(r^\s^ets avTce vpoa-ep^ofuevov' 

aiiipoTepoi^ artmxTOs ecuv xoci 6poiio$, 

Compare Pope’s Epitaph o® Fenton : 

Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear. 

In No. X. of the Retrospective Review', p. 2<20, notes, an 
anecdote of Edward 1. while besieged at Conway, is given from 
an old chronicle: ** Et Rex habuit pauciiin de vino, quasi vix 
uiiam*lagenam, el fecit miscere ii^4iqua, etdare omnibus qui cum 
illo faerunt; et dixit: Jn necessitate omnia sunt communia, et 
omnes habebimus unam disetam donee Deus melius nobis sue- 
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currat.” Is this a genume anecdote^ or a copy of similar stories 
in ancient writers f | 

Ib. p. 234. art. on Dr. H. A^qre*s Philosophical Poems. 
Strange sights do struggle in my restless thought^ 

And lively forms with orient colours clad 

Walk in my boundless mind- 

This is perhaps the original of the most poetical passage in 
Gray; 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray 
With orient hues, unborrow’d of the Sun 
The lines from Storer, in p. 279, 

Nature tiatli powr’d enough in each man’s lappe. 

Could each man learne to use his private happe. 

Are a translation from Ctaudian, Ruf. I. 

-Nature beads 

Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverit uti. 

The designation of time (p. 282.) Now at such time as law¬ 
yers walke the streets,” Sic. in the manner of Homer: Od. M. 

S’ hr) SopiFov otvvjq avecrr)], Kqivm veUeu Stxee- 

}^QlJi.emv ai^ncoVj x. r. X. Finally, the idea of the singular marriage 
ceremonies in p. 330—1 (quotation from Chapman) was very 
possibly (annotators ought never to be too positive) taken from 
Musaeus, 1. 274 — 282. ^Hv yajxo;, aXX’ cty(6p&jTQv eijv Xs^of, x. 
r. X, Chapman, as the translator of Homer, and continuator 
of Marlowe’s poem of Hero and Leander, was probably uot 
unacquainted with Mnsseus. 

Jeremy Taylor’s Sermon, ** The House of Feasting,” p.288, 
vol. i. ed. 1817.. 

** Ebrius et petulans, qui nullum forte cecidit, 

Dat poentfs, noctem patitur lugentis amicum 
Felidae. [Juv. Sat. Ill.] 

A drunkard and^ glutton feels the torments of a restless night, 
although Jte hath not killed a man ; that is, just like murderers 
and persons of an affrighted conscience.” This, and another 
still more curious mistranslation in the same page, with which 
we shall not trouble our reader, are instances of the ease 
with which the drift of a passage may be mistaken, when it is 
quoted from recollection, without regard to the context. Such 
petty oversights detract notbiiig«fironi the reputation of a writer, 
whose learning would appear extraordinary, were it not accotm- 
panied by a genius still more wonderful. i\n error of the same 
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kind occurs in Potter’s Antiquities, a work which in this respect, 
as in some others, is far from being silfficiently correct. VoK 
IL. p. 151, ed. 1775. (of the j^aval Affairs of the Grecians.) 
** Being safely landed, they discharged whatever vows they bad 
made to the Gods, besides which they usually offered a sacrifice 
called’a?ro/3aT^gtoy, to Jupiter suriiamed airo/SaT^pio; — These 
devotions were sometimes paid to Nereus, Glaucus, &c.— 
more especially to Neptune—Thus the herpes in Homer (Od. 
r. 4.) 

Al [on 8s IIuKoVf euxTifJ>svov Trokti$poVf 

l^ov rot 8' Is'l $iv] ScuKeuraryis Upx 

Tavpovg vapi,[Ji,!hoiyus *Evoa-{^o^yt xvatyo^ufr^/^ 

The meaning is, ** I’hey (the Pylians, Understood from Ilv\ov) 
were, at the time the Ithacans landed, sacrificing to Neptane 
on the shore.’' Potter’s translation militates with the grammar 
of the passage, as well as with the context. • 

In a copy of Virgil which is in our possession, an over- 
officious hand has taken the trouble to fill up some of the un¬ 
finished verses. One of these attempts is worth transcribing : 
.®n, X. 16. 

-at non Venus aurea contra 

Pauca refert; iieque enim contenta est fizmina paucis. 

The sarcasm, at least, is worthy of Virgil. 

Blomf. Gloss, in Agam. 6i. (?roXuavopo$: aju.^i yuvuixog,) Does 
not Lycophron somew'here call Helen r^y i^evrsyap^povi We 
have not the means of referring to the passage; it may be a slip 
of our memory, as probably as of Dr. Blomficld's, who has 
only quoted one passage of Lycophron on the occasion, 1. 851, 
after Stanley.—Gloss on 1. 81. We quote a sentence of this 
note, as illustrative of the connexion between certain passages 
from various writers, quoted by Caecilius Metetlus, in the Misc. 
Class., which the writer in Blackwood’ was so much at a loss 
to discover. Poetis autem mos est, quuri^ tropum paullo 
audaciorem adhibent, epithetum statim adjungere, quod notionem 
ejus circumscribat ac definiat.”—1. 869 sqq.—Of this beautiful 
passage there is an animated translation in Mr. Mitchell’s article 


* Having alluded to one of the Magazines, we take the opportunity of 
referring to a passage in the London Magazine for March, (we think p. 
226 .) containing some judicious observations respecting the dolphin of the 
ancients. The whole article (a na^6ftive of a sea-voyage) is well worth 
penlsal. We may likewise he allowed to recommend the Life of J. War- 
ton, in the same number. 
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in the Quarterly on the Female Character in Greece. Mr. M* 
has, however^ by niiati^e attributed it to Sophocles. 

From the S§Ag of Moses, 

MeX'^co ^aviXel vpia-^tcrret fieXuv, 

Of avix^Tcp xakXnmT 
^veyxe xMoust vavvye^v 
Xxvoyg Ts fixXeev tmrcav r* lir(/p(ou; 

Slvatg ixfiu^’ aXletKTt. 

(TTeg^co he Oeov' xatXe(rco viv ipkijs 
io’Xov re ftooirety $’ v/iym, 
h r ufApXa^el (reorijpei xstxw* 

*T(p h' urpijSaroy Softov iurxri<rp 
eroKTaig aoyaTf , xoa-fmv re ^Xihoug' 
tg efAol T* aXx^ wqoyovoKrt r hf^oig, 

•gft’ Iv Setyoig aO’ru^eXfxroy, 

XoyXTi^ ave^xyd)}* 

woXejxoo 8e KTPJOS ecoTiS 
vgoxXiipi.* h ifMug 
xelreu ftoucratg TroKveuxrov, 
og vuy rayov Xaoy Myayyou, 
hi^poyg T* af/Mhf^pif^upM reXijf 
Toug T exXexrou; pxrlXeeo; yiro^oug 
yXauxjj ^uvifM^e QeiXeurtr^, 
vovTog 8’ lxaXu4r\ eg 8* eypyxopov 
/Slydf) X/jUrVi];, olov re Xi%^, 
xareSu argotria’ <ru he 
xXeog ^veyxocg, r^v 8* ayrnraXcoy 
(ncepoxXiav avofMog re X^ovg 
fjtrraxrag, voftTrov 8e T«^y 
veftil/eig ipyilyf core] r* ogofQ¥ 
fMcXeg^ pm^ xetre^Xe^ctg 
fieXvBr* avuxTt vger^urret fikeXwv, 
og avtx^ra x^pi xetXXiorsT 
^y^xe xXeougf xa) vavrvpS^v 
fxxoug Ti /SfltXcoy, ftnrm r* hr^ovg, 
hfvaig jfxguij/* dxlouriv. 

In Samson Agonistes, 675 sqq. 

Nor do I name of men the common rout; 

But such as thou hast^plemnly elected, 

With gifts and graces eitkinently adorn’d 
To some great work- . t . , . ,, , 

VOL. XXVI. CLJL NO. LI. F 
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* Adorn’d* is here used in the Latin sense ; furnished, or^ sup¬ 
plied with requisites for the work. SojJeremy Taylor, in his 
first sermon on Marriage; * The Apostle therefore, who him¬ 
self had been a married man—^oes explicate the mysleriousness 
of it, and describes its honors, and adorns it with rules and pro¬ 
visions of religion,’ &.c. Dry den in his translation of the exor¬ 
dium of Lucretius, borrows the words, but ap(Tlies them in a dif¬ 
ferent sense: 

Thy Memmius, under thy bright influence born, 

Whom thou with all thy gifts and graces dost adorn. 

nuOator. 


NOTICE OF 

# 

Journal ^/* a Tour in the Levant. Bi/ William 
Turner, in three Volumes Octavo, 


This work, which modestly presents itself as a 'Tour in the 
Levant,’ comprehends the remarks of an accomplished and in¬ 
genious traveller on so many countries, and those so eminently 
interesting from various circumstances, that it might justly have 
assumed a title of much more lofty pretension:—for Mr. 'turner 
visited not only the European and Asiatic coasts, and principal 
islands of the Mediterranean Sea, but explored the classic re¬ 
gions of Greece; Egypt with its mysterious antiquities; and 
Palestine, consecrated among Christians as the scene of events 
most awfully important. It is manifest from several passages 
scattered through these volumes, that he could ably have fulfilled 
his original intention of illustrating the observations which he 
had himself actually made, by a comparison with descriptions 
extracted from Homer, Strabo, Pausanias, Diodorus Siculus, 
and other ancient writers; but to examine witli due attention 
alt that they have left us, and all that modern travellers aod anti¬ 
quaries have published concerning the different countries above 
mentioned, is a task of such magnitude as seems sufficient to 
apptil even a veteran drudge literary labors; and had our 
young author consulted us, we should have agreed with those 
friends who advised him (as his preface, p. x, informs us) to 
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relinquish so leiteasive a design, and to publish Ins Journal ' as 
nearly as posiable in the form in which it was originally written:* 
This advice be has happily followed; and at a moment when 
every informationjespecting thb*Greeks and Turks must, from 
the nature of their present contest, be particularly acceptable, 
we .are in possession of such authentic and curious anecdotes, 
illustrating their manners, customs, and opinions, as we could 
not possibly have received for two or three years more, had he 
persevered in bis original intention. This work is evidently a 
faithful transcript of his Journal; written while each daily im« 
pression was fresh, and therefore worth a hundred recollec> 
tions; Mr. Turner relates, in a lively and pleasing manner, 
various minute circumetances which might have escaped the 
notice of a less intelligent and observant traveller, yet serve, very 
materially, to display the true character of those who at present 
inhabit Greece, Syria, Egypt, and other countries, unfortunately 
suffering under Turkish barbarism ; and amidst the venerable 
remains of their former greatness, at Athens or Jerusalem, at 
the Troad or the Pyramids, he contrives, without any affectation 
of profound research or antiquarian cant, to impart useful infor¬ 
mation as well as entertainment—and the writer of this notice, 
who has himself visited some, tkK>ugli not all of the places through 
vs'hich Mr. Turner travelled, can so far bear ample testimony to 
the accuracy of his descriptions and the justness of his remarks ; 
whilst in this respect, he finds the opinions of two or three in¬ 
genious friends, who have explored the other countries, equally 
mvorable. 

We proceed to state, that having obtained an appointment in 
the Embassy to Constantinople, under Mr. (now Sir Robert) 
Liston, our author embarked in April, 1812 , on board the 
Argo, passed seven days at Cadiz, inspected Gibraltar, and re¬ 
mained long enough at Palermo to collect materials for a very 
amusing account of that city, and some excellent observatibns 
on Sicilian manners; the excessive profligacy of the higher 
classes, and the ^jedt misery and poverty of the lower. Mar¬ 
riage is considered by the women merely as a cloak for licen¬ 
tiousness; all the agricultural'and commercial interests of the 
island are sacrificed to the Ivsfliry of the capital, near which the 
roads are good, while the interior is almost impervious; the 
nobles gambling away their fortunes in Palermo, totally neglect 
their estates in the country—and this ancient granary of ,the 
Roman empire had been, a time previous to Mr. T.’s 
visit, in imminent danger of a famine. Tc^ this neglect amobfc 
the nobles is added the rapacity of the priests. 
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* And thus the people are so oppressed and plundered, that perhaps 

no instance can be found of a nation enjoyii^ the reputation of bei^ 
civilised, and presenting every where such Kcnes oC misery.' (Vol. L 
p. 35.) • f 

Malta, and the island of Milo with its hot-springs, and ancient 
ruins, among which our author discovered and copied some Greek 
'inscriptions, must not detain us from the Plain of Troy, (p. S6.) 
where he found reason to commend in the strongest manner Sir 
William Gell’s ' extraordinarily accurate descriptions and draw¬ 
ings.* He passed through the paltry village of Kouin Kali, 
and crossed the rivers Simois and Scamander below their junc¬ 
tion, where they were (on the l6th of June) about 6fty feet 
wide, and knee deep; in the heap of stones called Hector’s 
Tomb, a large hole, seen by one of M r. T.’s party eighteen 
years before, was now filled up with wild fig-trees. Some of im¬ 
mense size abound in this neighbourhood. The Simois is 
beautifully bordered by trees of the richest foliage. The English 
gentlemen dined and passed the night in Bounarbashi, at the 
i\ga’s bouse, where they breakfasted next day under an arbour 
of vines in his garden, said to occupy the site of Priam’s. (P. 
38.) Some women of the village, washing at one source of the 
river Scamander, reminded Mr. Turner of Homer, who de¬ 
scribes the Trojan dames assembled there for the same purpose 
in time of peace. (Iliad, xxii. 155.) At Alexandria Troas he 
copied some Greek inscriptions, and examined the ancient aque¬ 
duct, remains of a gate, a theatre and bath—but the Turks are 
daily reducing these ruins, whence they derive materials for 
the stone balls discharged from the batteries round Constanti* 
nople, and for their buildings in the vicinity, (P. 40.) At the 
Asiatic town of the Dardanelles (called Abydos by Europeans) 
Mr. T. crept with ease into the great gun which fired stone 
shots at our fleet in 1806; it lies immoveablcfon the ground : 
the^ diameter of its bore is tw’o feet; it reqmres sixty-three okes 
(each oke-e^lbs.) of powder, and its stone ball weighs one hun¬ 
dred and forty two okes. Here Lord Byron’s experiment ex¬ 
cited our author’s curiosity o^ the subject of Leander’s exploit; 
and he attempted to swim across from Asia to Europe; but’ so 
strong and adverse was the current, that after twenty-five minutes 
of violent exertion, he had not advanced above an hundred yards, 
and desisted. He is convinced that no man could swim a mile 
and* a half (the breadth in the narrowest part of the strait) against 
such a current—whereas the task is comphratively easy frohi the 
European side. 

* I therefore,* says 1)^, * treat the tale of Leander’s swimming across 
both ways, as one of those fables to which the Greeks were so ready to 
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give the name of histoir; qmdquid Gracia mndes audet in hiaorvh 
(P. 45.) . ^ 

We must be brief in noticing* the arrival at Constantinople, 
and the British Ambassador's audience of the Sultan, whose letter 
to the Kaimakam, or officer representing the Grand Visiier (then 
absent), ordered him to * feed, wash and clothe the infidels, and 
bring them to him.' Indeed such are Ihe studied insults to 
w'hich every ambassador from a Christian Sovereign is expose 
on his introduction to this barbarian despot, that it is difficult 
to conceive why the governments of Europe submit so tamely to 
the degradation of their representatives—the more, as it does 
not by any means serv^ to advance the conduct of their negotia¬ 
tions. Mr. £ton (in his Survey of the Turkish Empire,) relates 
that the French Ambassador in 1700, (Mons. de Ferioles,) did 
not obtain an audience of the Sultan because he would not take 
off his sword, yet ' he remained a dozen years longer at Con¬ 
stantinople, and transacted the business of his office with credit 
to himself and advantage to his country.' After some very ju¬ 
dicious observations on the Turkish government, the character 
and policy of the Sultan, the system of dragomans or interpre¬ 
ters attached to European missions; the extraordinary establish¬ 
ment of Janizaries, ffie plague, the dogs that infest Constan¬ 
tinople, the population of that great city, (perhaps, including the 
suburbs, betw'een sis and seven hundr^ thousand souls, to sup.* 
port which the provinces are often drained after a severe plague,) 
and various other subjects, 'Mr. Turner begins the account of 
his journey to Greece. (P. 93*) On this expedition he set out 
from Constantinople (or Pera, close to it) in August 1813, atid 
returned to the same place in July of the year immediately fol¬ 
lowing. The j)rincipal objects which he visited during this 
expedition were, the islands of Tino, Zanta, Cep^lonia, and 
Ithaca; Patrass, licpanto, Prevesa, Arta, Yoannina, the .cele¬ 
brated residence of Ali Pasha, Mount Pindus, frdm the sum¬ 
mit of which were visible Olympus, Thermop;^lae and Par¬ 
nassus, with tile Achelous and Peneus, now inconsiderable 
streams; he passed a month at Tripolizza, then proceeded to 
Argus, the ruins of Myceyai^ Corinth, Salons, Delphi, Mount 
Parnassus, Livadia, Thebes, the remains of Plataea, and Athens. 
We cannot follow our ingenious author closely through all these 
places, most of w^ch have afforded him sulyects of pleasing 
communication, curious anec(|()te, or instructive remark. *Near. 
Previsa he examined the ruins* of Nicopolis, where had .been 
a temple of Apollo, and two theatres: oMe smaller he say^ 

*‘Tbis was the most interesting remnant of antiquity I had yet seen, 
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and gave me tlic best idea of a Roman Theatre: but I could not help 
being astonished at the smallness of the stage, which could not have be^n 
^bove fifteen feet wide, nor more tlr^ eight deep. 1 found a few copper 
medals, &c.’ (P. 109.) 

At Argivocastro Mr. T. had an interview w'ilh Ali Pasha, and 
was most graciousl^r received, hi is Highness spoke with much 
regard of Mr. Liston, the ambassador, mentioned a very flutter¬ 
ing letter he had received from Mr. Canning,when Secretary of 
State, and wished that ail Englishmen should consider Albania 
as their home; and this most aspiring and ferocious tyrant 
spoke of Bonaparte*s ambition and cruelty, which he said it was 
necessary to curb. (P. 128.) in consequence of the Pasha's 
invitation, our author visited him at Tepelbn, where^m apartment 
ill. the palace, magniflcently furnished, (the same which Lord 
Byron and Mr. Hobhouse had before occupied) was allotted for 
his accommodation. 

* Dinner, consisting of eighteen dishes, was soon brought in on a large 
tin tray, about three feet diameter, which was laid on a reversed stool, 
and placed by us as we sat on the sofa, while a page of the Vizir (as Ali 
Pasha is entitled) laid on our shoulders fine napkins splendidly embroi¬ 
dered. This page's story was very romantic; and the beauty of his per¬ 
son added to its interest; his father was the chief of the Suliotes, who 
fought against Ali Pasha for eighteen years with a handful of men (not 
above dOOO), and caused him a loss of 20,000 troops. On being taken he 
was ostensibly pardoned; but he died suddenly a year ago, it is strongly 
suspected, by poison ; his son, though apparently a great favorite of the 
Vizir, is daily apprehensive of the same fate.' (P. 134.) 

We revert to p. 130, where a note informs us that the his¬ 
tory of this Suliote war with Ali Pasha had been published in 
the Romaic, or modern Greek language, and recorded instances 
of individual, and particularly of female courage, truly wonderful: 
we regret that Mr. Turner did not complete the translation of 
it, which, as we learn, he had commenced. At Zante he was 
obliged to perform quarantine, and amused himself in the laza- 
retto’by reading books and newspapers lent to him by 
, * Prince Commiutti, (son-in-law of Mr. Forest!,) who was an adept in 
reading English, though he coidd not speak it. An old* Zantiote, named 
Bova Nicolas, (a common appellation for old men among the Greeks,) 
was sent to me as a servant by Mr. F., and provided for my cookery and 
bedding with tolerable comfort. On a 5ubsequent examination of my 
baggage, 1 found he had plundered it iintonscionably. lie carried on 
this s;)Stem of robbery till he was detected, and flogged round the i<iland 
by order of General uampbeli, who would have been Justified by law in 
nangiug him for the offence that entailed his punishment, viz. delivering 
stolen* articles to an accomplice out of the lazaretto, by which he might 
have'introduced the plagiie into the island. It was, however, for this act 
of justice that General C«was arraigned in the house of Commons as a 
lawless^tyranf.' (P. 171.) 

' Similar charges we have lately seen preferred against the 
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successor of General CampbelJ, and probably with as little foun¬ 
dation ; the difficulty df governing by gentle means such peof^ 
as the inhabitants of Zante u»iJl appear from a few anecdotes 
related in the work before us, but not more unfavorable to their 
character than many others that w'e have beard well authenticated 
from other quarters. The island contains about 37,000 soub— 
the nobles agree only in tyrannising over the lower classes, 

* Hereditary quarsels/ says Mr. T., * are carried among them to a 
dreadful pitch and while there 1 saw a man bung for assisting a father 
to murder his son. I suppose one might de^ the whole world to produce 
such instances of villaiiy as are acted in the Seven Islands. The most 
revolting and unnatural crimes are common; and were almost entirely 
overlooked by the Venetian and Septinsular governments, to whom, in¬ 
deed, the seliflig of impdnity or of pardon was a common source of emo¬ 
lument. A Zainiotc nobleman not long ago, on his deathbed, pistolled 
his own brother; another administered a slow poison to the only son of 
a rival, as the most bitter vengeance he could take on the father. The 
poor boy survived, but is to this day a wretched object from its effect. 
In short it would be etmally impossible and needless to enumerate their 
crimes. There are on^ two classes, the very rich and the very poor. 
The former are constantly intriguing to remove from office or to murder 
each other; and the latter are such submissive retainers to them, from 
fear or bribery, as to be always the ready instruments of their vengeance/ 
(P.180.) 

Such are the nobles of this island, where the poor see nothing 
in their clergy but voluptuousness und rapacity, and in their 
legislative bodies nothing but chicanery, deceit and delay. Under 
the former government it was usual for the nobility to employ pri¬ 
vateers, by which they intercepted the commerce, and plun¬ 
dered the property of their own countrymen. 

* As General Campbell was one day riding out he saw four men creep¬ 
ing behind a wall on the side of the road, and called them to him; they 
said they would come, round the wall, but made ofi as tmickly as they 
could, and be ^on saw them escaping in a boat to the Morea. Unfor¬ 
tunately he rvas attended only by a servant, so that far from being able 
to take them, he may be considered to have had a fortunate escape. 
Next morning word was brought to him that these men had shot three 
boys who were gathering olives, little doubt was entertained that 
they had been employed by some Zan^ote nobleman to destroy the ob¬ 
jects of his displeasure, and large rewards were offered for their appre¬ 
hension, but hitherto without success. The present laws are Venetian; 
great delay takes place in the execution of justice, trials frequently last¬ 
ing three or four years. Two ^ears had been occupied in the trial of the 
man whom 1 saw executed; and, at the gallows, thouah long urged to 
confess, he insisted that be was only an accessaryj and that the two prin¬ 
cipals (the father ana brother), who ha4 actually committed the rnurder, 
had been acquitted. They Bed the island immediately after the trial was 
finished. It is to be hoped th^^lnglish laws will soon be introduced 
here as at Malta; but in the interval (before the national charaotef a&d 
the government of the Ionian islands is settldll)the goveraorisinagreat 
difficulty, having no standard to guide himself; as he cannot, wnsis- 
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tently employ English authority to administer the unjust and parual laws. 
of.Ve|Uce, and no others are yet established. Evfery mode uf cundliation it 
adopted} and the national and religious prejudices of the islanders are as 
much consulted as is consistent witfi ^ood government. It was amusing 
enough to see the seriousness with which our soldiers joined and carried 
candles in the church processions.’ (P. 181.) 

The indifference of the Zaritiotes with respect to assassination, 
may be understood from an anecdote recoiled in p. 208. An 
old mim, who had fled ten years before, in consequence of having 
committed two horrible murders, returned to secure some pro¬ 
perty, and quan'elling with his wife, beat her severely. She com¬ 
plained to the Capo di Governo, and General Campbell by this 
circumstance, discovered who he was, and instantly ordered him 
to be hanged. ‘ “ 

‘When the order was communicated to him he exclaimed, ‘What! 
would you hang me now in my old age?' and several nobles of Zante re¬ 
monstrated against the iniquity of punishing a crime so long after its com¬ 
mission ; hut as they could not bring the General to acquiesce in such an 
absurdity, the man was hanged. A Turk, then in Zante, at whose village 
in the Morea this wretch had been long living, came to beg his reprieve, 
but was told to his great astonishment, that the Sultan himself could not 
avert the execution of justice in Zante.’ 

Mr. Turner notices many abuses by which the nobles in Zante 
and throughout the Ionian islands, oppressed the lower orders, 
whom General Campbell effectually protected against them— 
in consequence of which, the nobles have sent complaints to 
England of the severity practised by the British authorities, 
whilst the poorer classes invariably express the happiness and 
security they enjoy under our protection. (P. 211.) The 
reader will he glad to learn, that through the unwearied exertions 
of General Campbell, who employed Mr. Turner in the affair, 
three of the four assassins, who murdered the poor boys above 
mentioned, were discovered at Corinth, and after a desperate 
resistance, one was killed, and another wounded, ubo with the 
third, •and the head of the, dead murderer, was sent to Zante; 
and the execution of these villains is said to have put an end to 
the practice of assassination in this island; the fourth suffered 
death at Gastouni for a murder committed there. We cannot 
here trace our author in his antiquarian researches at Delphi, 
where he copied some inscriptions, dor at Thebes, of which he 
gives a view neatly etched, nor at Argos, which be thinks sffU 
entitled to the epithet bestowed on it by Homer, on account of 
the bedttty of its women, xocXXiyuvonxM; nor eit Myceme, 
he agaih bears witness to Sir Willjom GelFs accuracy of deline¬ 
ation. • But we shall rcsj with hini a moment at Athens, which 
he entered * 

‘by the gate of a miserable wal^that surrounds it, and rode irnme* 
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diately througli streets of wretched iwines, to the inuse of Signor tx)gOT. 
theti, ti^oseton is English'consul; almost every Greek as we passed 
saluting me with KttkHs ip^trt (welcome) ^Epivit (equivalent to Sir in 
Turkish.) My friend T. and the consul's father save me a co^ial wel¬ 
come, dhd came immediately to sbdce hands with me. Lod^dgs were 
soon found fur me at the house of a Signof Vitsli* where I am very coni' 
fortable, and have a fine view of the temple of Theseus, which I saw to 
my right as 1 entered the town. 1 went immediately with T. to vistil 
the three Graces of Athens, the Consolinai ^($0 called horn their father's 
having been English vice-consul here) Mariana, Catharina, and Theresa.. 
The two eldest are fine girls; but the youngest is very pretty. She is 
the ftov trcis hyfr& of Lord Byron. It is considered a sort of duty for 
English travellers'to fall in love with one of tbe'sisters. The eldest speaks 
a little Italian, and understands something of English. They are exces¬ 
sively pour, and are strofig Instances of the discordance that is too fre¬ 
quently found between Nature and Fortune. They maintain themselves 
hy working in embroidery. 1 then walked with T. round the ruins; first 
to the Temple of Theseus, which is within the walls; then (conceive my 
delight^ 1 stood on the Poyx where Demosthenes spoke his orations to 
the Athenians; to the Areopagus, to Mount Museum, from which I 
saw Salamis, and the mountain where, it is said, Xerxes sat to view the 
battle; to the Odeum, and to the columns of Adrian's Pantheon, or of 
tlie temple of Jupiter Olympius, (for opinions are divided as to which of 
these edifices they belonged,) and re-entered the city by Adrian’s arch, 
which now forms a gate of the city. Wherever I moved was some mo¬ 
nument of antiquity, even'over the door# of the Greeks were basso re¬ 
lievos. These ruins have all been so amply and aUy deserfoed, that it 
would be presumptuous in me to enlarge on them. 1 entered .Athens 
exactly at noon, and 1. shall ever look on the 15 th of May as a holiday. 

I dined with T., passed the evening with the Consolihas, and at mid¬ 
night lay down, and being very tired,-slept soundly. But it is a shame 
to speak of one’s self at Aurens.’ (P. 323.) 

In another number of this |ournal we propose to conclude 
our account of Mr. Turner's interesting work. The first vo¬ 
lume, which we have here abruptly closed, contains a neat and 
excellent map of Greece and the Archipelago, by Walker—a 
colored frontispike representing the mode of travelling in Tor- 
key, very accurately designed—a heaubful view of Zaute, also Co¬ 
lored, and other plates. 


An Analysis of the Bahian Myfholdgy^ to which ts 
aMed, A CrUkai BmmMm remains.of 

Egyptian Ckronokgy. By J. v< Peichabd, M. D. 


The general scope and design of this wSrk are antriogout^^ 
those of the Pantheon .^gyf^orum pf the learned JabloBski^ 
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to whom the authwr eckaowledges huaself to be under conside* 
rahle obl^ations. 

He diflrera from that writef Vitb reapectto the reliance placed 
by him on Coptic Etymologies, and dissents from the numerous 
conclusions, which Jablonski has derived chiefly from that 
source. The author of the present work places his confldeuce 
almost exclusively on the testimony of ancient Authors, and 
has therefore been careful to assemble ih the examination of 
each topic, all the important information that can be derived 
from antiquity respecting it. Many subjects are also farther 
elucidated by a comparison of parallel passages iir the Hindoo, 
and other systems of mythology, buttall these .portions are in¬ 
serted in notes or supplements to the several chapters, in or¬ 
der to prevent the introduction into the body of the work of 
materials, the intimate relation of which to the Egyptian my¬ 
thology, may be thought to rest upon hypothetical or questiona¬ 
ble grounds, in his method of explaining the Egyptian Mythi 
he has adopted in a great measure die principles of that school 
of critics, of which Heyne may be considered as the head, and 
to which his writings have contributed to give an extensive pre¬ 
valence upon the Continent. 'Fhese writers agree with the an¬ 
cient stories in regarding die fictions of ancient mythology in 
general, as found^ chiefly on physical theories or speculative 
attempts to explain the origin of things, and the phenomena of 
the visible Universe. Dogmas of this description, mixed with 
moral allegories, were clothed during the infancy of science and 
philosophy in a mystical garb, and adorned with poetical image¬ 
ry. The powers of Nature were described under prosopopoeias, 
and these gave origin to the personages of mythology, whose 
fabulous adventures have, in many instances, boen successfully 
resolved by Heyne and his followers into representations of 
some remarkable fact;or theory relating to physics or astro¬ 
nomy. The author of the present work supposes the most 
striking and conspicuous ^part of the Egyptifm mythology to 
have been of this description, and therefore allied in its nature 
to the fables of the Greeks and Romans; but he considers all 
this portion to have been an addition or superstructure raised on 
the basis of a more recondite system of principles, (lerived 
from a corruption of patriarchal or primitive revelation. This 
general idea of the composition of the ..Egyptian mythology 
har furnished the author with the division of his two first books. 
In.the former he treats of the popular religion of the Egyptians; 
comprehending thei! theogony, and the fabulous history of their 
godk. In book the 2d he inquires into their philosophical 
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niotiofis yes))ectittg the soul end 
the future state, and the moral government of ^ world. In a 
third book the religion of Egypt is compared with that of the 
Hindoos, and other oriental nations, aUd an attempt is made to 
trace its history throngh succeeding eras of degradatkm and 
corruption, corresponding to those successive changes which 
the religion of the Brahmins has been ihown to have undergone^ 
by the researches or Messrs. Scblegel, 'Colebrooke, and odier 
eastern scholars. The 4th book surv^s the exoteric or popm* 
lar religion of the Egyptians, described die worship of animals, 
the pomps and processions in honor^of the divinities, the saeri- 
iices and rites in the temples, all those parts of religion which 
may be supposed to have been most induential on the charac¬ 
ters of the people. The work concludes with a long diapter 
containing a comparison of the Egyptian rites, and the ordinan¬ 
ces of Moses. 

- Having thus given a general aummary of the principal divisions 
of this w'ork, we proceed to survey the materials which are em¬ 
ployed ill filling up its different parts. 

After a copious introduction on the sources of information 
respecting the Egyptian literature and philosophy, we come to 
the first chapter of the finit book, * on the nature of the Egyp¬ 
tian gods in general.* After am^appeal to a variety of ancient 
authorities, among which those of Cbmremon and Jamblieua are 
chiefly distinguished, we are cmuiucted to the conclusion, at 
the end of the 4th section, that the worship of the Egyptians 
was directed towards physical objects, or the departments and pow¬ 
ers of Nature. ' llie Egyptians, as Jamblicus asserts in the pas¬ 
sage above quoted, considered every part of the visible universe as 
endowed^ith an inherent life, energy, and intell^ence; they wor¬ 
shipped the intelligent and active cause of the phenomena of Na¬ 
ture, as it is displayed in its most strikii^oiid powerful agencies, 
but fas we shall hereafter find reason to conclude, without ^u- 
rately discriminating die cause from the effect; or they believed 
as men seem naturally prone to imagine, that elements were 
' themselves animated. ‘Such,*’says Eusebius, ‘was the doc* 
trine of the Egyptians, fromavltom Orpheus dwiving his theology, 
represented the universe as agod^ formed dr Composed of a 
number of subordinate dividitms, as integrant pkrts of himself; 
for we have already' shown,* her adds; ^diat the Egyptians reck¬ 
oned the departments of the wmrU itself as gods.* The operadoiis 
of the elements, described in a mystical and poetical style, 
were perhaps mistaken by the 'Vulgar; for tM adventures of godt 
er demons; bnt the original sense gf these' theogonical fables 
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ynomM tipp^lr to have been merely physical, or founded on that 
spedies of paganism, which Eusebius declares to be the most 
ancient, namely, the worship*^of Nature. Barbarous nations 
have ever regarded storms, winds, and the moving bodies in the 
heavens, as animated and guided by genii; and the same.,super¬ 
stition, decorated, and reduced to a system of mystical representar 
tions, appears to have been the popular religion of the most 
cultivated nations of antiquity.’ * 

In the remaining section of this chapter the same general 
notion respecting the Egyptian superstition is illustrated by refe¬ 
rence to the remains of the sacred poems of the*Greeks, the 
Orphic fragments, and other materials known,to have been 
derived from the Egyptian sources* 

In the 2d chapter the author proceeds to a particular examina¬ 
tion of the worship of the Egyptian triad. Osiris is shown 
to be the genial, or productive power in Nature; Typhon is 
the destroyer, and Aroueris, or tl» elder Horns, the renovator. 
The male divinities represent the active elements; the god¬ 
desses Isis and Nephtbys, consorts of Osiris and Typhon, typify 
the passive or sublunary departments of Uie world, or the physi¬ 
cal attributes ascribed to them. Osiris and Isis, under a particular 
relation whidi is analysed, become the sun mid moon, and the 
legend of their adventures is thought by the author, as it was by 
Plntarcb, Macrobius, Jablonski, and Dupuis, to refer to the 
progress of the sun and moon along their courses* The Isiac 
and Osiriac festivals are considered in their relation to the sea¬ 
sons, to the phenomena of which the voice of all antiquity, widi 
one exception, refeaa them. That exception is found in a pas¬ 
sive of Geniinus of Rhodes, who censures Eudoxus and the 
Greeks in general, for supposing that the feast of Isis corre¬ 
sponded exaiHly with the winter solstice, and intimates that this 
solemnity altered its pUm^ in tiie seasons, with the changes of the 
vague year. But a gteat mass of evidence favors the opinion 
that Eudoxus was correct,,ind gives reason to Jiielieve Geminus 
was imperfect in his information. These authorities are cited 
at full ill the work before us. The subject has also been consi¬ 
dered by Messrs. Humboldt and >ogiard. 

The vivifying principle in Nature seems not to be exclu¬ 
sively in the sun. Accordingly all other genial elements are 
forms of, or emanations from Osiris. Such was the fertilising 
Nild, whose consort was Isis, .the fecundated soil of Egypt. 
Nephtbys was the abode of death, the parched desert, where 
Typhon or the burning Simvom raged. When these arid 
tracts were overflowed and ^fertilised by an unusual inundation^ 
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then Osiris was said to leave his garlands of Melilotus in the bed 
of Nef>htliyst'w'«Horii8.li4e Ostiis badthe einbleinsof generation. 
Tire attributes'of the three persons in the triad, were more natu¬ 
rally arranged by the Egyptians (ton by^the Hindoos, who com¬ 
bined the generative and destructive powers in one personibca- 
tion, ^though in detail, Maha*HaU,.the destroyer, is distin¬ 
guished from Iswara, when he assumes the attributes of gene' 
ration. 

In the remaining chapters of the first book, all that can be 
collected from the ancients respecting the inferior Egyptian ^)ds 
and goddesses, has been brought together; we have reason, to 
regret the want of sufficient data for certain conclusions, but 
in general it sterns that,the gods resolve themselves into various 
forms of Osiris and T^yphoii, and the goddesses into forms of 
Isis and Nephthys. Serapis is Oisiris as god of the nether 
world, and bears a relation to the sun, after his descent into the 
soutbern hemisphere. 

The 2d book commences with an inquiry into the esoteric 
philosophy of the Egyptians; their notions respecting the Su¬ 
preme Deity and foe origin of the world. We Jeam cbiefijr 
from Jamblicus and Eusebius, that the £g 3 [ptiaDs asserted the 
existence of an eternal iimnutable Spirk, whom they term Cniph 
or Cfauphis, and represented under the form of a seipent. Accord¬ 
ing to Porphyry dm god was worsfaipp^ in a 'ikatue of human 
form and dark mtore 'complexion^ ht^ng ki bis band a i^dle 
and a sceptre, wearing upon bis bead a rqyal plume, and thrust¬ 
ing an egg out of his mouth.’ By the egg, as we learn in 
a passage in the Evangelical Preparation, was meant the world, 
and with it was produced a secondaiy or generated god, who 
was both masculine and feminine. In (he masculine character 
he is termed Piitha, or Vidcan the Demiuigus; and in the femi¬ 
nine Neith, or Minerva; and by (biadivinky the visitde uni¬ 
verse was formed out of the chaotic Phtba is identified 

with Osiris. We have here an ejl^t counterpart of the 
generation of the Hindoo Brahnu^ from the substance of the 
eternal Brahm. > » 

In chapt^ the 2d the doctrine of the .alternate destrucfii^s 
and renovations of the w.O|ldi, which was held by several, of. the 
Grecian schools, is analyst, and nearly all the passages of the 
ancient writem in which .it^ is contained, are cit^.. This doc¬ 
trine is ascribed to tbo Egyptians chiefly onlhe evidence of the 
fact, that Egypt appears to^l^ave . been the source whenoe the 
Grecian philosophers who taught it, derived: their instructfol^* 
It is expressly’ascribed to the Egyptiafis by the author of 
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Asclepian dialogue, and by inference in some passages of Syncei- 
lus. In a supplement to Ibe same chapter, the ideas of the Hin* 
doos, and some other nations on ^is subject, are compared with 
those of the Greeks and Egyptians. 

The opinion that at stated periods of whatever duration, the 
whole universe was destined to be destroyed, and all finite be¬ 
ings to be resolved into the essence of the Deity, has an obvious 
connexion with the future state of the soul. It is asserted in 
the old Hermaic books cited by Eusebius, but now lost, that all 
individual souls are emanations from the one soul of the uni¬ 
verse, and it seems to have been the general opinion of antiquity, 
that after a limited period of separate existence, they are re>fus^ 
into the source from whence they originated. It^Js not certain, 
though very probable, that the Egyptians held this opinion; 
their doctrines respecting the fate of the soul are considered by 
the author in the 3d chapter of the second book. He adheres 
to the testimony of Herodotus, which represents them as believ¬ 
ing in (he Metempsychosis, and rejects the opinion of the Pre¬ 
sident de Goguet and Schlegel, who have ascribed to them a 
doctrine analogous to that of the resurrection of the body. 
The testimony of the Pseudo Hermes is again adverted to on 
this subject, who in the book iutitled Clavis, speaks of the trans¬ 
migration of souls into animals. 

Book the third is an attempt to trace an outline of the history 
of this mythology, and to illustrate it by reference to the sacred 
books of the Hindoos. The autlior begins with a sketch taken 
from the writings of Schlegel and Colebrooke, of the history of 
Hindoo Mytltology; the religion of the Hindoos is traced 
through four successive eras. In the oldest representations 
which are found in their sacred books, it appears comparatively 
but little corrupted from the faith of the Patriarchs ; the -doctrine, 
however, of the transmigration and^anation of souls, is referred 
to tbjs period; the age of Pantheism succeeds. The introduction 
of Astrolatry and the worship of Nature in its various parts, fol¬ 
lows in the natural prepress of corruption. The doctrine of 
two principles, or ihe eternal warfare of light and darkness. Vice 
and Virtue, established by the elder Zoroaster, seems to have 
been a partial attempt at reformationu and to revive the ideas of 
antiquity. Tins was a Persian and not an Indian school; but 
with what propriety it is introduced into the succession of In¬ 
dian doctrines, we shall leave to the reader, to inquire, in the 
Sd chapter of this book the author compares at length the se¬ 
veral parts of Hindoo and Egyptian Mythology ; he points out 
a similar progress in tiiie history of the latter; the obsorvationi 
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on this subject we heve not room to enalyse; he concludes 
with general infiNrences respecting the migiu and history of my¬ 
thology ; he thinks be has proved analytically, that Uie first 
mythology was a corruption of reeled religion ; ^the first step,* 
he observes, * towards the corruption of this simple form* of 
theology, seems to have been the atteimpt to adorn it with the 
fragments of philosophy, according to that style of pbilosophis>^ 
ing that was suited to the genius of the old age. It is to this 
period that we mutt refer most of the pagan cosmogonies. 
Many of them contain the doctiine, that the world was created 
by the voluntary agency of the Supreme; but this idea was not 
enough to satisfy curiosity, and we find it often blended with 
some fanciful i^naiogies derived from natural processes that are 
daily observed. The production of an m'gaiiised world was 
compared by some to the germination of seeds; an idea which 
occurs in the institutes of Menu, and in some of the representa¬ 
tions of the Grecian schools. Hence also the celebrated fiction 
of the mundane egg, or the egg produced spontaneously in the 
womb of Li)rebus, containing in itself the elements which were 
afterwards distributed into the various departments of the 
world. 

* To the same childish fondness for mialogies and illustra 
tions, we must attribute that description of the demiurgus, or 
creative power, which represents him as comprising in himself 
two sexes, and producing all suhortfin&te creatures by the way 
of generation. On this subject enough has been said in the 
foregoing pages. Aimther important step in the progress of 
superstition, and one which seems to have led the way to the 
establishnieiit of the first pagan worship, was the habit of re¬ 
solving the doctrine of emanation into those descriptions of the 
Deity which vei.ge towards pantheism. These two fiieories are 
so nearly allied, that .the former natorally degenaates into 
the latter, uhile the paatfaeisttC'represratation <of die divipity 
involves or leads inevitably to the deificarion of material 
beings, as particularly of the more ^king and conspicuous ob¬ 
jects in the visibfe universe. To the same style of philosophy 
beloi^ the personification of the most remarkable powers of 
nature, the consecration of, emblems, some of them the most 
obscene, as types or symbols of ’du»e powm's, the decorated 
pomps and gorgeous* aaiperstitioos of* the pagan world, and all 
the prodigious ubomigalions in which a corrupt religion emulated 
and exceeded the actual depragjjty of men. All these innova¬ 
tions produced a mist, which darkened the eyes of the victims 
of superstition, and concealed from fiiem ^ose principles which 
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M'ere still recognised by the learned as the basis of ibeir religi> 
otts system/ 

*Tbe 4th book commences with the ceremonies connected 
>vith the worship of animals^in Egypt, which forms a remarka¬ 
bly feature in the superstition of that country. * It M'as re¬ 
marked by Clemens and Origen, that those who visited Egypt 
approached with delight its sacred groves and splendid temples, 
adorned with superb vestibules and lofty porticos, the scene of 
many solemn and mysterious rites. The walls, says Clemens, 
shine with gold and silver, and with amber, and sparkle with the 
various gems of India and Ethiopia; and the recesses are con¬ 
cealed by splendid curtains. But if you enter the penetralia, 
and inquire for the image of the god, for whose sake the 
fane was built; one of the Pastaphori,'or some other attendant 
on the temple, approaches with a solemn and mysterious aspect 
and putting aside the veil, suffers you to peep in, and obtain a 
glimpse of the divinity. There you behold a snake, a crocodile, 
or a cat, or some other beast, a fitter inhabitant of a cavern or 
bog, than of a temple.’ 

After some general observations on the worship of animals, 
the author proceeds under each head to collect the accounts 
which the ancients have left.—Section 3d, on the worship of 
quadrupeds^of the oa>kind; including the rites of Apis, 
Mnevis, and other sacred bulls, and of the cow dedicated to 
Isis—2dly, the worship of dogs—3dly, of cats—4th of the 
wolf—5th of the ram—6th of the goat—7tli of the worship of 

the deer—8di of monkeys and apes—9th of the ichneumon_ 

10th of the shrew mouse—11 th of the lion—12th of the hip¬ 
popotamus—13th of impure auimals. 

SecUoD 4lh—of the worship of birds: 1st, of the hawk— 
2d, of the crow—Sdly, of the vulture—4th of the —3th, 

of the ibis—6tli, of the goose. 

Section 5th, on fabulous birds, which are traced in the 
Egyptian Mythology, contains remarks on the phoenix, and in a 
note, a citation from Bede, which proves that that author un¬ 
derstood the phoenix, in a passage of Job, whikh has often been 
referred to of late, * fieri ergo potest ut Beatus Job in similitu- 
dinem avis illius dicat, se post mortem in- carnis cinere velut 
in nido pro tempore futurum et inde resurrecturum in gloriam, 
atque hos seteruos esse dies quos multiplicandos sibi fidelis 
Pei cultor expectet. Ita enim et superius locutus est dicens. 
* Ej rursuin circumdabor pelle.mea, et in came mea videbo 
Deum!” . 

^ecti (»4 6th includes the worship of fishes, reptiles, inseeb. 
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plants am] stones. From the latter superstition is derived llle 
doctrine of talismans. In section 7th, the motives which Jave 
rise to the w'orship of animals are investigatmi: the conjectures 
of Plutarch ahd Diodofus, who fsAmied that animais were wor* 
sliipped out of gratitude for the benefits wfiich men derive firutii 
their use, and that of Lucian, who connected the veneration fntid 
to animals with astrolatry, are considered, but the author enk 
deavours to prove from some {mssages od Porphyry and oilier 
w'riters,. that this practice was derived from the doctrine of 
emanation, and the incarnation of the superior beings in the 
forms of ammak. 'He concludes wiUi notices of several* 
Egyptian AvatdhI very much according to the style of the ce¬ 
lebrated fictions ^ the Hindoos. Section 8th, on the worship 
of men who received at Anabis divine honors, analagous to 
those paid to brutes, concludes with some remarks on the deifi¬ 
cation of the Egyptian kings, a practice derived from the same 
superstition. Section 9th, on the antiquity of the worship of 
animals in Egypt. The chapter concludes with a note, com¬ 
paring the above-mentioned rites with the customs of the Hin¬ 
doos, as connected with metaphysical ideas of a similar kind. 

In the following chapter, the author describes the sacrifices 
and festivals of the Egyptians—the sacrifices of human victims 
—of swine—sheep—-goats—the ceremonies relating to Ty- 
phon; the annual festivals : under each topic tiie statements left 
by the ancient writers are collected. 

In the dd i^bapter the civil institutions oftliis nation are ana¬ 
lysed : the different classes into which the community was divid¬ 
ed are described, and an account is given of the subdivisions of - 
the sacerdotal class, and the religious duties, abstinences, &c. 
enjoined to them. These customs are in a note compared, and 
found recMiclj^bly to coincide with those of the Hindoos, 

The last book iToncludes with a mhiote comparison of the 
ordinances of Moses, with the rites of bis Egyptian instruc-^ 
tors: of the mode in which this ^ important subject is treated, 
we have not room to give our readers an mlequate idea. Each 
topic is discussed singly: first, the theological doctrine of Moses 
is compared with that of the Egyptian^—secondlly, the political 
and civil institutmns—thirdly, cerenionies and ritual laws. 

The last section is on the origin of circumcision, and in this in¬ 
stance the opinion of Michaelis is adopted. 

The critical examinatiqa of the remains* of Egyptiflii efarono- 
logy ^hich is appended to the wo|k on mythology, cannot au 
present be fully analysed. The (%ject of the author is to de-. 
lermine whether the records of Egyptian chronology really^assert 
VOL. XXVI. CL JL NO. LI. G • 
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a claim to so vast a period of antiquity, as the tables compiled 
by Maiiethon and other writers seem, at first sight to evince. 
It was long ago conjectured by Sir John Marsharo, that several 
of the 30 dynasties were coefvhl, and not as it had been presumed, 
successive; this writer and his numerous follow'ers have supposed 
that Egypt was divided into a number of petty states. Such an 
hypothesis, as the author of the present w'ork contends, is 
contradictory to the general voice of history, sacred and profane, 
which ever represents Egypt as one kingdom, and speaks of the 
Pharaohs as monarchs of the whole realm ; of which Thebes, at 
the era of the Trojan war, and subsequently Memphis, W'as the 
capital. Marsham has succeeded in bringing down the age of 
Menes, the founder of this monarchywithin the limits of the 
real age of the world, and of genuine history; ljut he has done 
it by violent means; he has cut the knot, instead of unloosing it. 

The author of this work informs us in his preface, that he 
believes himself to have fallen by chance upon the clue 1^ which 
this enigma is to be solved. He says, ** In repeatedly examiii* 
ing the fragments of these chronicles, 1 thought 1 perceived 
some phaenomena that explained the principle upon which they 
were originally constructed, and promised to connect the whole 
into one system. The more 1 investigated the matter, the 
more I became convinced that I was not deceived by lallacioiis 
coincidences. Of this, however, my readers will now judge. I 
shall only premise that, if I am correct, there is in reality no 
want of harmony between the historical records of the ancient 
Egyptians, and those contained in the sacred Scriptures. 

The author’s hypothesis is, that the tables of Memphite and 
Diopulitai) kings were not different and coeval successions, but 
that they are in many instances different copies of the same iden¬ 
tical series of kings, derived from the records of (jj^eiit tem¬ 
ples, and with variations arising from the practice of giving seve¬ 
ral appellations to the same prince, or from the occasional inser¬ 
tion of the names of monarchs or provincial governors in the 
place of the hereditary sovereigns of all Egypt. The proofs of 
this position are to be found in the compari^n of different tables, 
with each other: we shall conclude by giving the reader a spe¬ 
cimen that may enable him to forfn an idea of the kind of evi¬ 
dence adduced. 

I he three first dynasties of Memphite kings, which occur in 
Manethon’s tables, happen to be preserved without any lacu¬ 
nae. 'Ihe whole period of tjime ascribed to these 3 dynasties is 
.^1 years. On the author’s supposition respecting the forma¬ 
tion of* these tabUs, it is probable that this is the Memphite re- 
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cord of the firtt sefcn centuries of the Egyptian monarchy. The 
names and reigns of these kings are accordingly set down in one 
column/and opposite to them are|>laced the kings of Diospolis 
from the laterculus of Eratosthenes, which are professedly 
taken from the temples of Thebes. Menes, the first king, is set 
down at the head of the column, and it teimlnates at the end of an 
equal portion of time with that occupied by the three Memphke 
dynasties. Here, the ^uthor considers the coincidences that dis^ 
play themselves to be sufficient to demons&ate the truth of 
his hypothesis. 


Theban list of Tiratos- 
thenes. ^ 

Menes or Meues 
Atliothes 


Athothes 2 
Diabies . . 

Semphos or ? IS 

Som>phos 5 

Toigar 
St. Oichos 


years of 

19 


85 


Gosormies . 
Mares . 

Anoyphes . 
Siroes . . 


30* 

26 * 

20 

18 


Pirst Memphite dt^nas^ 
ties of Maneihon, 
Necheropbis 
Tosorthros or ^scu- 
reigns lapius 

Tyris 

1 7 Mesochris 
1 6 Soi-phis 

Qj CTaser-tasis 
^ Achis 

30 Siphouris 
26 Ker*pheres 


29 Soris* 


Chnoubos Gneuvos k 
Rauosis > 50 

Bi-yris"^**^ • ) 

C Rhatoises 7 ^ 

1 Bicheres 5 ^ 

*Saopfais . 29 

*Saophis 2 . 37 

*'Mos>cheris •. 21 

63 Souphis 

66 Souphis 2 

63 *Men>cheres 

2 kings reigned . 68 

Ratoises 
' Bicheres 

77 reigns of 5 kings 

Apappos . . . 100 
Achescus O caras . 1 
•Queen Nitocris . 6 

100 Phi-ops ' 

** 1 Mente-Souphb 

12 Queen Nitocris , 


Totals 


687 
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Notice of an Itinerary 

The coincidences here suiEciently speak for ihemselves. 
Some of the discrepancies are explained hy the author, and in 
one or two instances, synchr^isms are established by historical 
testimony where the tables give no evidence to this effect. In 
particular, it is proved by a collateral authority, thatTosorthros, 
or the JBsculapius of Memphis, was contemporary with the 
Thoth of Diopolis, who is, as the name appears to indicate, the 
Hathoth or Athothes of the tables. 

The asterisks are meant to point out the more remarkable coincidences. 


NOTICE OF 

ITINERARY OF EL HAGE BOUBEKER 
ANZ AN I, an African, from Seno-Palel in Senegal 
to Mekka, published at Fort Louis, Senegal, in 1820 ; 
and translated from the Arabic by M. P. RotfZEE. 

'This Itinerary gives a description of a pilgrim’s journey across 
Africa, from the French possessions on the western coast of 
Africa, to the Arabian gulf, performed in the years 1810, 
1811, &c. 

Europeans have no authentic intelligence respecting the 
districts situated between Housa and Darfour, Uncertain 
notices, collected in different places, have given place to v'arioiis 
hypotheses respecting those countries, so that no part of the 
world is represented on our maps with such varying uncertainty 
as we perceive in the vague description of these countries. 

Where Reniiel places a merja^ or morass, other geographers 
place a desert; some again substitute a chain of mountains, 
whilst others describe a lake or Mediterranean seSff^^ong all 
this uncertainty, although the Itinerary of Boubeker does not 
resolve all these doubts, yet his narrative contains, at least, the 
information that may lead to the most useful explications, as he 
crossed Africa from tlrest to east, and passed through those 
countries that lie between Housa and Darfour. 


* nierjah, is an Arabic worS signifying a large sheet of water, 

lake, or morass; it is spelt by the French translators, as well as the word 

£l Hage, with a n: but there is no n in either of the words, as will 

.appear to any one who can read Arabic: moreover, the pronunciation has 
not the sound of o ^there is no reason, therefore, why this word should be 
^ncumuered with a superfluous letter. 
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from Senegal to Mekka^ 

Boiibeker is it Foulah by birth, and his family resides at 
Fouta-Toro; hie communications vi'ith M. P. Rouzee, how¬ 
ever, were in Arabic. 

On his departure from his native town Fouta-Toro, he im¬ 
mediately proceeded to Ojaba, and from thence to ^e ^real 
town of Tjilogu, the capital of Fouta-^Toro. After receiving 
the benedictions of the Almany, he hastens to pass the frontiers 
of Fouta, and soon* after reached the kingdom of Cagnoga, 
inhabited by the Sericoulis. He hailed several weeks at Jawar, 
one of the principal towns of the country, then, passing gently 
through the province of Kasso,aftef about three months’ absence 
since his departure from^Seno-Palel, he reached Jarra, a consi¬ 
derable town, situated north-eastward of Janar, the capital of 
the territory of Bngona. Jarra belonged formerly to the king 
of Karta, but it is now dependant on the Moors, and its popu¬ 
lation tonsists principaiiyof merchants of that people. The trade 
here is considerable, particularly in salt, which itt^rought hither 
from the town of Tishet, near which are extensi^ salt mines. 

His journey from Jarra to Sego exceeded a month’s travel¬ 
ling. The country is covered w'ith forests.' It is peopled,but little 
cultivated. Sego, the capital of Bambarra, is situated to the 
east of Jarra, on both the banks of the Joliba. Bambarra is very 
fertile. The parts cultivated by the Foulahs are in general the 
most productive. 

From Sego our traveller directed his steps towards Timbuctoo; 
and after travelling 27 days, reached that town. Timbuctoo is 
situated towards the north-east of Sego, at a short distance from 
Cailoum, a considerable river, which Boubeker thinks is a 
branch of the Joliba. Timbuctoo is as extensive and as populous 
as SegBiJlmt much richer, having more trade. A considerable 
portion of the Inhabitants are Moors; but the Twaricks are 
equally numerous, and sometimes superior to 'the Moors, in 
power and influence. ^ * 

Boubeker intended to pass through the kingdom of Twart,' 
situated north -east of Timbuctoo, add proceed to Fezzan, to 
await the caravan of pilgnms from Barbary, which was about 
proceeding to Mekka dirougb^Egypt; but having no other sub¬ 
sistence on the road but the^ims of pious Muselmen, he altered 
his plan after having contemplated the poverty of the Twariks, 
and their indisposition to charity. The Twariks are a Bedou- 
ween, and a warlike*race, professing Isiamism. Our traveller 
resolved, therefore, to return al^g by the banks of the Julina, 


’ The name of the country inhabited by the Twaricks. 
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and arrived at Jin4e the 10th day after quitting Timbuctoo. 
Theie two towns he considers as forming a part of Bambarra, 
and they are nearly in the saH#e parallel of latitude. 

A great trade is carried on at J in^e: the negroes are more 
numerous there than the Moors; but the latter have the jurisdic* 
tion and authority. From Jin6e our pilgrim arrived in thirty 
days at Housa, which is a large town, situated two days* march 
from the Joliba. This journey was partly performed in a canoe 
on the river, and partly a>foot, passing through the countries of 
Kabi and Noufi. 

The country known by the name of Housa comprehends five or 
six states. The Housians were formerly the only inhabitants, but 
at present the Foulahs and the Twariks possess, ^ith the Moors, 
the greater part. The Foulahs occupy almost exclusively tlie west¬ 
ern quarter, which is therefore called the Foulan. These Foulahs 
resemble in their color, physiognomy, and language, the inha¬ 
bitants of Fon|i-Toro. Among themselves they take the name 
of Dhomani. ^The Housians are black like the Joliffs, or the 
Seracoulis : they appear to understand but little of agriculture, 
or the rearing of sheep; whilst, according to Boubeker, the 
Foulahs are the best shepherds and the best * laborers in the 
world. The Foul ah country is the best cultivated of any he 
ever saw; and he therefore places it next to Egypt for richness 
and produce. The domestic animals are in greater abundance, 
and in better condition, than any where else. There are neither 
sugar canes, nor such a variety of fruits as in Egypt and in Syria. 
But wheat, barley, and two kinds of Indian corn, are produced 
in abundance: hemp and cotton also, with which they manufac¬ 
ture cloths, which they die with the indigo of their country. 
They understand the art of dying in blue and in all other ^colors. 
The town of Housa has less commerce witli"Timfiu^oo and 
Jinnie, than with the countries situated to the eastw'ard. The 
sidtan who resides at the town of Housa, is the most powerful 
of all the negro sovereigns in the western countries of Housa. 

Our pilgrim proceediii^; from Housa eastv^ard, was nearly a 
month travelling before he reached Kassinah, which is the most 
considerable town of the eastern,part of Housa on the banks of 
the Joliba: it is fifteen or twenty thnes the size of St. Louis on 
the Senegal river. From Kassinah be proceeded to the town of 
Boumou, which he places exactly eastward of Kassina, 
Jojtba river passing through the whole cofintry of which it is the 
capital. The natives of Bourdou are as black as those of Housa, 

'■ V- - •. . ' .. . 

* ^uery.—Is not the name itself a kind of corroboration of this opinion f 
It sianifies in Arabic, a cultiv^r or farmer. 
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and resemble the latter in manners and customs, but they speak 
a different language, and are considered more courageous, as 
well as more intelligent. I'he suittn of Bournou is very power* 
ful, and has a numerous cavalry. 

From Bournou Ire proceeded to Wadae(Waday), where lie no 
longer observed on his right ihe river Joliba. He often inquired 
where that liver terminated, and he w’as invariably informed that 
it communicated witluthc Nile, Its course according to some was 
southerly, and extending to the interior of Hubesheh or Ab}ssiiiia. 

Wada6 is watered by many rivers which join the Joliba. Bou« 
beker crossed the country in the direction of south-east to north¬ 
east, and entered the territory of Begafm6. He soon after 
reached the great lake of*Kouk, which receives a mighty stream 
from the south. The sultan of Kouk is often at war with tlie 
sovereigns of Begarra6 and of Wadal;. 

Neai'ly two months after his departure from Ka&sinab, he 
reached the mountains of Four; but he remarked no great town 
between these mountains and Bournou. ^ 

From the Four country lie passed on eastward to the country 
of Kordofan,^ inhabited exclusively by x\rab8. After proceeding 
along the banks of the river two or three days, be crossed vt 
opposite (o Ijondi, a considerable town, from whence he entered 
the BarbaAi country, where he found the inhabitants occupied 
in agricultural pursuits, who resembled in physiognomy and com¬ 
plexion the Foulahs. From Tjondi he anived in fifteen days 
at Suakim on the Arabian Gulf, and from thence he embarked 
for Jidda, the port of Mekka; having thus journeyed during four¬ 
teen months or thereabout, since his departure from S.e»o-Palel 
in Senegal. 

OiMk.^lgrim, after performing his devotions at Mekka, went 
to Mediu^ aiutfrom thence to Jerusalem, St. Jean d*Acre, 
Cairo and Alexandria. In this last town he remained a long time, 
and then embarked for Algiers, where he remained several years, 
after which he again returned to Fouta-Tora by the Marocco 
caravan, passing ^through Telemsen, Fas, M equities, Mai occo, 
Wadinoon, and the Sahara. From his long residence in Egypt, 
and on the coast of Barbary, at Alexandria and at Algiers, he had 
forgotten many particularsf. which, although uninteresting to 
himself, would have been important to Europe. 

This interesting Itinerary is followed by some apt observations 
of M. Rouz4e, who thinks Cagnana, a kingdom so named by 
Boubeker, the same with the Gliyaga of Labat, and the Kaiakkni 
of Mungo Park. Djarri is the town called^y Delislo, Jara, and 

This is confirmed in the Classical Jo^nal, No. xnix. p. 150. 
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by Mungo Park, Farra. These little differences will neces> 
sarily continue in the progress of our discovery of Africa, until 
the Arabic language shall beionie more generally known. The 
Moors, M. Rouz^e observes, scarcely know the name of Farra, 
but call it Bagnall, which is the name of the country of which 
sV is the capital. Some Arab sheiks spoke to the translator of 
this paper from the Arabic, of a town named Tedjagja, which is 
near to Wadeii, or Haden according to the maps, where a great 
commerce is carried on in salt. The translator thinks this 
place is identified with 'I'agazza.' 

The position of the kingdom of Bournou, as Boubeker has 
described it, agrees exactly with Hermeuuus account. The great 
river which runs from the south into the lake Koiik, appears to 
M. Rouzee to be the Misseled of Brow'n. The mountainous 
country of Four is unquestionably Dar Foor.* Tjondi is the 
Shandi of the maps. The Arabian writers mention a country 
called Barbara, inhabited by a race of a reddish-black color.^ 

Our Senegal translator heard the traveller mention the name 
of Wancarah, which is unquestionably Wangara. Boubeker 
places the country south of Bournou, and describes it as being 
overflowed by the Joliba, as Eg}pt is by the Nile, and that gold 
abounds there.^ He bad heard of Kano and Gtiebur (Cano and 
Guber), but he did not recollect their position!* He says 
Takzour in several of the negro languages, signifies the same 
with the Arabic word Sudan, i. e. Nigritia. 

Translated from the French by 

JAMES GREY JACKSON, 

* This is likely enough, because the latter word is spelt witii the 

Arabic guttural letter grain, ( e) which partakes of the and », 

but can hardly be pronounced by an European throat.* 

* For a dissertation on the Arabic word Dar, vide Classical Journal, 
No XLix. p. 14P. 

^ We suspect these to be the Berebers, originally of the Atlas. Their 
dark color does not weaken t jiis opinion; the same race of men living in 
mountains, and afterwards coming down to inhabit the plains, soon oe- 
cume several shades darker, as 1 have myself perceived tn the mountains 
of south Allas. Also by exposure to the sun and air of the plains. I 
recollect having an interview with Mlilcy Suliman, the present emperor 
of Maruccc, at Mogador, before he became emperor, when he was as white 
as a native of southern Europe. He is now almost black, or rather was so, 
when I had my last audience of the sultan; that is to say, about 16 or 18 
years ago. They may also be the Brabeesh, viho are Arabs occupying 
the^country north of Timhuctoo, aii also east of Cairo in the Nuhiaa 
de^rt, between the Oasis and that city} for which see the map alluded to 
in the folloiK'ing note. * 

* See the situation of this place in the map of the caravans in 
Jackson’s account of Marocco.^^ 
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NOTICE OF 

IDYLLIA HEROIC A l^ECEM, Liht'um Pha- 
leuciorum Unum, partim jam primo pariim iierutn 
atque tertio edit Savagius Landor. Accedit Qiups- 
tiuncula cur poetae Latini recentieres minus legantur, 
Pisisj apud S. Nistrium mdcccxx.. 


B^ofiapreTTOv x»\ arirevSnov om 
TaDra 8* eywt otuTOf Tf^^vijo’o/xai ^8e voqffco 
JtVftvcoTr^ ev oSm Trapahu/isms, wit fus Ai^ffei/ 

Tms is in all respects an extraordinary publication. A 
volume of Latin compositions, by an Englishman of the 
nineteenth century, is of itself a phenomenon. The cha¬ 
racter of the pieces tiiemselvcs, too, is heterogeneous; ex¬ 
hibiting, amidst numberless inaccuracies of phraseology and 
violations of costume, a classical spirit, and an acquaint¬ 
ance with the true genius of Latin poetry, such as has rarely 
been equalled, especially in these modem times. To com¬ 
plete the anomaly, the work is published, not in the au¬ 
thor’s native country, but in a foreign land, from motives 
which will hereafter be explained in a quotation from his 
Latin essay. 

Of Mr. Landor himself our knowledge is principally de¬ 
rived from his writings; from these we gather that he is a 
man of an original and somewhat eccentric turn of mind, in- 
deplrrdent injiis opinions on all subjects, and free in his de¬ 
claration of them. As a writer, his characteristics are 
vigor of fancy, acuteness, and nicety of taste; with which 
he joins a share of classical scholarship greater than has 
fsdlen to the lo| of English poets ip general, since the time of 
Gray. Like Gray, he has cultivated Latin poetry and that of 
bis own language with equal zeal, and almost equal success. 
We call him an English poet, although of those now exist¬ 
ing he is the least known: were we, however, from our 
partial acquaintance with his works, to assign him a place 
among the highest,,we have reason to believe that we should 

•-_-—i— 

* II. V. 414 . Mr. Landor has not given the pisssge accuiftely. 
rr n mnry and itapiiSviuMt, 
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not be alone in our opinion. Ills first publication, of which 
we have any knowledge, was an epic poem, intitled Gebir/ 
founded on a modern romantic story; published first in 
Latin, and afterwards in English. With the English poem 
only are we acquainted; it is uninteresting as a whole, from 
causes into which this is not the place to enquire; its merits 
consist in the classical stateliness of its manner, and in the 
power of imagination and vividness of description which 
characterise detached passages. We were particularly 
struck with the episode of the shepherd Tamar, and the 
descent of Gebir to tlie infernal regions: it is no mean praise 
to have treated a hackneyed topic, like the latter, at once 
well and originally, ft is evident that the writer had Milton 
before his view in this work; it exhibits throughout, on a small 
scale, the same chastised dignity ofstyle, the same elaborate 
harmony, and the same rich and studied condensatiqn of 
thought: his excessive desire of brevity, however, frequently 
betrayed him into harshness and obscurity—the latter abeset- 
ting fault of our author’s, as we shall hereafter have occasion 
to notice. Of “ Chrysaor,”a poem founded on the mythology 
of the Titans, we know noftiing. Mr. Landor is likewise 
the reputed author of Ck>unt Julian, a tragedy, on a subject 
of which other portions have been treated by Southey and 
Walter Scott, and in which, if we may form a judgment 
from an imperfect perusal, coupled with the opinions of 
better critics than ourselves, he showed himself fully ade¬ 
quate to compete with those masters. In this, as in all his 
works, his predilection for antiquity is visible: the diction 
and versification of Count Julian is rather that of a Virgilian 
and Miltonian epic, than of an English tragedy. 

It is as a Latin poet, however, that we are now tcrcffiisidet 
him. Of bis productions in this language, some, we be¬ 
lieve, exist only in private circulation; others (among the 
rest several of those before us) have been, as the title-page 
informs us, already published; the present collection, how¬ 
ever, is the first which has offered itself to our critical 
notice, and of this we shall proceed to give an account. 
Should our extracts be more nutnerous than usual, the sin¬ 
gularity of the work itself, as well as its intrinsic exc^lence, 
must plead our vindication. 


* To Mr. Lancior, as the aiithor Gebir, the Curse of Kehama was 
debated by Dr. Southey; to whom a community of oninions and pur¬ 
suits in early life seems to have attached our author, ana whom he oever 
mentions without expressions of affectionate admiration. 
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Idylliu Heroica Decern. 

The Latin preface to the “ IdyUia Heroica” exhibits a 
specimen of the nej^ligences so frequent in this volume. 

Idyllium, iit quibusdani videttir,| heroica esse non poteat. Veterea 
alia tuisse senteutia versus quo u&ico ficribitur declarat. Talia sum The* 
ocriti quaedanif ejusdemqiie esset generis Catullianum illud de nuptiis 
Pelei«tThetidis,nisipepli Atscnpnointerceimet; ea nontantum ep'uodia 
est sed pars major ut et meiior poematis. Ex Ovidio excerperemus plu- 
rima. Si rationem hanc opens normamque conservare, si siiis actionem 
quamque hnibus concludere, nec perpetuam prodigioruin seriero dedu* 
cere malluksett locum*profecto minus opportimum habuisset suavissimus 
poeta verboruiii abundantiae. 

Et olim nostra forsitan ob id saltern legi possint, quod, cum omnes 
omnium saecnlomm qui poemata lattn'a scripserunt, aliena scripserint, 
nemiiiem nisi semel, idque versibus tantum quateriiis, imitemur. 

We shall not stop •to examine the correctness of tins 
opinion, but shall proceed, without further delay, to the 
poems in which the author has exemplified his theory. 

The most striking feature in Mr. Landor’s Latin poetry 
is its originality. He has more of the air of a genuine an¬ 
cient than any writer we are acquainted with. His style 
is that of Latin poetry in the abstract, and not that of any 
individual Latin poet. He has not copied the manner of 
Lucretius, or Catullus, or Ovid, or Virgil, or Horace; but 
he has transfused into his own compositions the character 
and spirit common to all, and by which they were distin¬ 
guished from the poets of other countries. This is the true 
method of imitating the ancients; not to borrow the words 
of a classical writer as vehicles for our own thoughts, but 
to write as much as possible, in the same manner as we 
ourselves should have done, had we been ancients. This 
is indeed high praise; and its value may be estimated by 
its rarity. It is, however, subject, in the present case, to 
considerable deductions. In die first place, Mr. Landoris 
phraseology is far from being sufficiendy accurate, espe- 
ciadly in his heroics. He exhibits, indeed, as we have be¬ 
fore intimated, a singular compound of classical taste and 
feeling with earless, or at least iiysorrect, diction. In this 
respect, as in ml others, he is the very reverse of Casimir. 
Casimiris style is, if we may so express ourselves, ele* 
gandy inelegant. His thoughts are unclassical, but they 
are classically expressed; his materials are rich, but ill 
arranged; all the parts are good, but the effect of the whole 
is rather showy than pleasing; there is abundance of good 
things, but diey are scattered about with a slovenly and 
tasteless profusion, like that or thebarbarian feasts descried 
by Aristophanes. Mr. Landor, on the^contrary, is elegimt 
in the aggregate, but inelegant in many of the pardculars. 
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This defect is more conspicuous in his prose than in his 
poetry, and in his heroics than his bendecasyllabics. The 
latter, too, are comparatively free from certain other faults 
which are observable in his Idyls ; an occasional obscurity, 
less visible indeed in these,than in his earlier productions; and 
a certain harshness and brokenness of manner, very unlike 
the round and compact style of ancient Roman poetry. His 
poems are deficient in continuity; they want a pervading 
and vivifying spirit; their excellence lies too much in parts, 
in delicate touches, and insulated thoughts and descrip¬ 
tions; they are unformed masses, which want only the 
magic touch of a combining power to make them start 
into systems of life and beauty ; there is much more 
of minute felicity than of general effect. We are disposed 
to attribute th^se faults in some measure to the peculia¬ 
rity of the author’s disposition. Throughout his writings 
there is visible a determination to judge for himself, and 
a lofty contempt for the cavils of narrow-minded cri¬ 
tics. We do not blame him for his independence; it is a 
proper, and, in these days of critical invective and abuse, 
a necessary quality; but there its a difference between the 
spirit of independence and the spirit of defiance. It is 
possible for a man to put too much, as well as too little, 
confidence in himself. Mr. Landor’s muse, like the indul¬ 
ged part of her sex, likes to have her own way. She will 

-for no man’s pleasure 

Change a syllable or measure. 

He has too much the air of an English gentleman writ¬ 
ing at his ease. In his disdain of the arts % which others 
obtain transitory popularity, he is not sufficiently studious 
of the legitimate means of acquiring the go8d ol^inion of 
the well-judging. This will at least account for much of 
the hardness of manner, and perplexity of expression, 
which occur in these poems, and which a little care, pro¬ 
perly directed, might apifhrently have remofved; as well as 
for some occasional irrelevancies and whimsical excrescences, 
of which the most extraordinaij instance is in the tenth 
Idyl, where, in the very critical 'point of the poem, the 
writer suddenly starts off into a digression, containing as 
many enigmas as lines, relative to certain modem swmd- 
leri|, whose exploits are in some inexplicable way con¬ 
nected with the subject of the poem. From these, and 
from songe other causes, Mr., Landor frequently stands in 
as much need of a commentator as the classics diemselves. 
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With all his skill, too, be ha^ not been able to avoid occa¬ 
sional anachronisms in pomt of sentiment and manners; 
and in ^ disposition of his Incidents, as well as in his 
manner of relating them, a mddern air is sometimes visi¬ 
ble. It is hardly practicalde, indeed, for a modem, writing 
in imitation of the ancients, to avoid occasionally betr^- 
ing the secret of his age by some slips of this kind. To 
these faults must; h® added a grossness, which, however 
it might be pardoned in an ancient writer, is inexcusable 
in the countryman of Milton, and the friend and admirer of 
Southey. It is but justice to Mr. XiOndor to observe that 
this is but an occa.sional deformity, and not the general 
character of his poems. Of its muse we hope it may be 
said, as of the convert of old—“ Peregrinatus est in nequi- 
tia, non habitavit.’* We shall hereafter have occasion to 
quote from him an energetic passage relative to the union 
betvreen poetry and good morals. 

His versification is as original and peculiar as bis style, 
and resembles it in character. It is chaste, and free from 
the tameness chargeable on modem Latin versifiers, but 
deficient in flow, and sometimes rugged. We do not 
think he is monotonous; at least, if he is so, his monotony 
does not resemble that of any other writer. But he wants 
compass; there is no sufficient extent or flexibility in his 
harmony; nothing Virgilian—no 

-^winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

In his rhythm, as in other respects, if there is any 
writer whom he resembles more than others, we think 
it is Ovid. He is not over-correct in his quantity ; is 
this oWTng to a want of that regular and long-continued 
practice, which is almost as necessary as the frequent 
perusal of the classics, for the attainment of correctness 
in these minute points ? The Latin versifiers of the sixteenth 
century wrotmno poetry but Latin; the idea of employing 
their vernacular imom on such subjects never at all occur¬ 
red to them; their faculty of Latin versification was there¬ 
fore kept in constant exercise, and acquired ease and cor¬ 
rectness by practice. But ^ this is mere speculation. 
We shall conclude our preliminary observations, which 
will perhaps be tiiought somewhat too protracted consi¬ 
dering the extensive f^ld vfe have to traverse, with d pas¬ 
sage from Mr. Landoi^s "Qumstiiipcula/* containing a 
character of the Latin poetry of the Jesuit Del Bu^siems, 
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in which he has partially anticipated our remarks on his 
own performances.—“ Sutheius noster, in annotalionibus 
ad R^ericum, e Bussierio ^criptionem laudayit. Suayis 
est ilia, nec indigna quae suinmo poetae ac peiitissimo ju- 
dici placeat, vellem tautummodo pleniorem spiritum duce- 
ret Bussierius, nec membra sententiarum frangeret.'" p. 
250. 

The subjects of these Idyls are without exception taken 
from ancient fable or mythology. We consider the choice 
judicious. Modem subjects can be treated with propriety 
only in Latin verse, where they involve none of the diffe¬ 
rences in opinion, or custom, or feeling, between the mo¬ 
dem and the ancient world; but in narrative poetry this is 
impracticable. We do not deny that there is a beauty of a 
peculiar kind in the combinailion of ancient language with 
modem thoughts, and the treating of modern subjects in 
an ancient manner; but this is not the beauty of classical 
poetry ; it is the result of contrast, not of conformity. 

The first Idyl is intitled ** Cupido et Pan the sulyect 
is a half-sportive contest between the two deities, termi¬ 
nating of course in the victory of the former. We 
shall give the greater part of it, without any comment, 
as a specimen of Mr. Landor’s general style and versifi¬ 
cation. 

Porrectum somno deprendit Pana Ciipido, 

Eripuitpellem, tegcret qua membra, caprinam, 

Atque hinc incurves atque illinc corpora villos 
Veait, at ille rubro proflavit pectore curam 
De grege, de nivibus, tantum alto in monte relictis, 

Nec sensit magis ac perstricto cortice suber. 

Sub collo jacuit dilecta cicuta reclini, 

Hanc puer amovit neque senserat Areas, at aurqfp 
Furtivo attactu leviter tremefiecit acutam. 

Jupiter! an quisquam tranquillior Arcade divum,” 

Clamat Amor, “ conjux nihil hitnc tua voce moveret." 

Deinde labris subdit roseis inflatqiie cicutam 
Acrior: e foliis gemina^ sonus excitat aurcs, y, 

Infrcmit et saltu terram qnatit: altioralis 
Exilit increpitatque puer ridetque minacem. 

“ Pone tuos arcus, Amorim probe, pone sagiitas, 

Et quid ages 

Quid agam. Pan, experiere; jacebunt.” 

Dixit, et arcus humi sonat et salit aureus ictu, 

Et phareira occuUtur nascentibus ilicet herbis. 

«Sed pudfct”... 

*<Haud pudeat mecum-contendere quemquam, 

Haud eliam vinci, considerit ira, pigebit: 

Til, pudibunde, nlknusjam consere, conseret hostis." 

.Volvebat Bavos oculos deus, atque repente 
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Captabat, veluti volucrem si rctia claudant 
Ignotam et metuat formosas per4ere pennas, 

BracUiolum, pmpius ^uum illuderc coepitf Amori. 

Purpurciim puero ^ciem liguisse colorem 

Niinc primum, et siibilia tan<]uani niv^ teinpore verno. 

In medio tactam lusu disci-ve truclii ve, 

Contremuisse ferunt el correpsisse fugaci. 

“ I, puer” Areas ait “ majures disce vereri, 

Etprocul; impubis pretne verba minacia iforraae; 

Qui mecum certare audes urgesqae quietum 
Ter qiiinos ^liquis, ni sis dcus, abnuat annns 
Exigere.. i, salicisque liine sub vimine poenam.*’ 

His puer exardet, stiinulaut pudor iraque, dictis, 

Erigitur, validiimqiie intentat saevior ictum 
Pectus ubi hirsutum, capreae sine pelle, patebat, 

Ocior aut aquila |ut quod detulit ilia Tbnantl 
Fulmine: vitavit venientem providus Areas 
Corripuitque manum; inanus arsit ut ignis in ara. 

Abstinuit subito senior, bniceeque rotunds 
Subtili afBavit patulain spiramine dextrani, 

Turn petit amjHexu et constringere lubrica certat 
Colla siniimqiie dei, tremit in:ertexere ciirvo 
Crure femnr teneramque ungui subvertore plantam, 

Et premit aptatis cedentia marmora palmis. 

The second Idyl, " Pudoris Ara,” describes the carrying 
away of Helen by Theseus, and the marriage of Penelope, 
as related by Pausanias (HI.); two subjects, between 
which it is difficult to discover any connexion, except that 
of time, according to Plutarch as referred to by our au¬ 
thor; which nevertheless are here united in one story. 
The first part, the rape of Helen, is one of those pieces of 
gratuitous indecency of which we have formerly spoken 
as disgracing this volume: all that can be said in pallia¬ 
tion of this, as of our author’s other impurities, is that they 
are^coarse, open and palpable, like FalstafTs lies; nndis- 
guised byany sentimental drapery, and “made easy to the 
mesmest capacity.” Of the. two, we prefer downright, ho¬ 
nest, unsophisticated grossness. The story of Penelope, 
however, is sweetly told: we extract part of the narrative. 

Audiit hibc, et lora manu laxatS repressit 
Dulichius; reeipit tnitissima nata ^mentem, 

Dumque senis Isvo cotnplexa est colla lacerto 
Frigiaa rugusas mulgebbot oacula malaa. 

Huoc interpellat juvenis. * Me Sparta domtisque 
Penelopes retinere diu natalis aniantem 
Et merito potuere, sed est pater, est mihi tellus, 

Est populuR, neque negleeti sine crimine divi.* 

* Si plus es,’ pater incltuiAl, * mihi cede voleutem. 

Eligat’ ille refert: audito pallida vultum 
Penelope deSgit hiimi, sed dextera veAem 
Arcta viri tenet et singultu pectora surgunt. 
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* Elige/ ait genitor, * carse reminiscerc matris 
£t miseresce roei!' torqiientur corda silenti 
Dum jubet, teteriium tamen baud invita sileret. 

* Quin loqueris, mea Penelfpe, visP iuquit Ulysses. 

Avertens liquit patris in dervice lacertiun, 

Obductoque legens hiimentia liimina vein 
Debile cum gemitii coliiim inclinavit amanti. 

The next poem, intitled ** Sponsalia Polyxenae,*’ is in 
our opinion the least happy of the whole; the incidents 
are ill digested and ill told, and the general effect singu¬ 
larly unsatisfactory. The dying speech of Achilles, with 
which it concludes, and of which we extract a part, con¬ 
tains some examples of the author’s proneness to slide into 
Anglicisms. • , 

Ponite.. VOS jubeo.. nemo roortalis Achillem 
Audeat ulcibci, nisi sangui| 0 . cretus endem 
Et patre dignus, avoque dj!%i! celerate regressum, 

Alcime et Autuinedon, taciti secludite castris, 

Ne cernant, meluantq^ue parum nil triste jubentem, 
Myrmidones.. Ajax, Tydide, linquite corpus 
Exanime, et minimis vivoriim animalibus ir^par.. 

Quid loqiior! auferte .. baud videat quo gaudeat liostis! 
EtTrojana meum carpent armenta sepulcrura ! 

Ne pius incasbum stillet cervicibus humor, 

Quisqiiis es a dextra! rigido stant lumina ferro 
Optatusque negant extremum agnoscere vultus.. 

Fata vocant.. bumeris imbellia brachia quaesor 
Exuite! ingenti vos pondere meque fatigant, 

Seva languoris penaentia tabe peresa. 

Debcio.. voces-ne mcas auditis, an ssro 
Omnia conatu expirant meqne ipse fcfelli? 

Haud memini, jam tanta animicaligine mersor, 

Quae jussa ediderini, quae vota indicta relinquam, 

Attamen hsec absinivobis oblivia nostri, 

* Et, quanquam occulto sub vulnere distrahit orciis, 

Primoriim accipiar timearque recentibus umbri/s. « 

“Dryope”is a tale of celestial scandal, related in orr 
author’s broad manner, ^sotois ex-eiri xai uKaXXmittorotg ;. we 
shall therefore be pardoned if we abstain from making any 
quotations, and pass on ta the fifth Idyl, ** Cory thus,” one of 
the author’s best performances, though marked in parts 
with his besetting faults of flatness and obscurity. It is 
the story of Corythus, the son df Paris and CEnone, who 
pn arriving at manhood was sent to Troy by his mother, 
where the favorable reception given him by Helen excited 
the jealousy of Paris, by whom he was slain before he had 
an opportunity of making himself , known. To this cause 
the poet attributes ^ inflexibility of G^noue, when her 
assistocc Vas afterwards solicited by Paris in the cure of 
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his wound. We would extract the soliloquy of (Enone 
on Corythus's departare* but our limits forbid. '!^e intro¬ 
duction of Corythus to Helen is well managed. The latter 
appears here invested with the 'same graceful majesty as 
in Homer. 


ORIENTAL CRITICISM* 


In the notices of Oriental LiterA|ure in your Classical Journal, 
48., iiaving observed a party stmement of a literary dispute 
between tne and another anonymous W'riter, under the sig¬ 
nature of Miinsif, in the Asiatic Register and Journalf I beg 
leave to draw you#, attention to the oilier side of the question ; 
and trust to your impartiality and candor for inserting what I 
now have to say, in your next number. 

1 passed the best part of my life in the East-India Company’s 
Bengal establishment, and have for some years lived retired at a 
distant provincial capital in England, with the competent means 
of a gentleman; and having made the Oriental languages there 
my study, find in them here that recreation, which many of your 
learned readers at Oxford and Cambridge, Edinburgh or Dublin, 
do in Greek and Latin: and having, during the last six years, 
gratuitously indulged the public with lucubrations in Persian 
and Aiabic Anthology every alternate month, in the Asiatic 
Journal, I could not, of course, help animadverting upon various 
and often (j[nest1t)nabie topics; and though on my own part I 
rather courted liberal criticism, and was occasionally threatened 
by the Hayleybury-college Professors, I might have quietly pro¬ 
ceeded, had 1 not incidentally more than intentionally touched 
upon the tender cr»ft of book-making!* 

Und this was the occasion: Professor Sas you notice, had 
puniished a translation of the 7tJ) chapter oCthe Anwari Sohaiii, 
or Persian teajt of Bidpai 6r Pilpai’s fables; a work which,, 
next to the Bible with the Jew.s, the Gospel with Chris¬ 
tians, and the Coran with Mohammedans, is highly prized 
throughout the Ebst. 'Having had the loan of a copy of it fqf 
a few hours from a friend, I was 85 pleased with it, as to biedg^ . 
VOL. XXVI. CL AL NO. LI. . H 
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myself in the A. J. of June to bring it into notice by b favorable 
review of it; but on a closer view, and putting it to the test 
afterwards of a comparison vi^th the Persian text, 1 found 1 
could not honestly praise it;*and though so far committed, yet 
having no wish to vvound the translator’s feelings, 1 abstained 
from exposing his mistakes to a greater degree, than a just regard 
for truth, and tiie duty 1 o\ted the public, as a literary critic, 
required of me; and confining my lenient remarks to the frst 
and last sentence of it, volunteered a translation of my own to 
supply its object and place. This appeared in the Asiatic 
Journal of October. 

In the A. J. of November the translator answers me; and 
seems at first, as he expresses it, inclined to let the public de* 
cide on its meritsand had be maintained this prudent resolu¬ 
tion, he and 1 would have biwi of one mind, and parted good 
friends. But he unfortunately adds, “ the attempt of GulchTn 
appears very little calculated to recommend literal translations; 
its numerous errors and inaccuracies relieve me from all anxiety 
as to the effects of his censure.” Here he concludes, without 
specifying what those errors and inaccuracies are: like a junior 
counsel, he thus contents himself with reading his brief, and 
cunningly,' he thinks, manages to let his cause be opened, and 
his case detailed, by a leading counsel, and his evil spirit, Mun> 
sif. This the latter attempts in the Journal of November, not 
by justifying the mistaken translation of the Professor, but by 
recriminatingon Gulchln; as a specimen of which I may quote the 

Persian compound substantive Abar-hahdri, which 

“ Gulchln,” he says, “ renders a spring cloud—it should be a 
vernal cloud!” and two thirds of the 18 errors, which he thus 
specifies, are of a like hypercritical, trifling, and quibbling stamp! 
But the other six are of a more serious complenionf not as bear> 
ing against Gulchln, but as forcing upon me glaring examples, 
and what in mercy to the translator 1 had myself avoided, of 
the grossest blundering of himself 'm false grammar, and of his 
assistant in incorrect rhyme, quantity and arcent! 

But to prevent any misconception of my motives in these 
remarks, let me in justification^pf myself premise, that 1 const* 
der the East*lndia Directors as the most liberal corporation in 
England, and the establishment of their colleges at Hayleybury 
and Addiscombe, as well as the mother*college at Calcutta, as 
gn Iwnor to the British nation. Nor can 1 ever bring myself 
to speak or think ill of the CoYlege Professors as a learned body; 
but wl^n individaals of them submit to become book-makers 
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and pseudo-critics, they become in their turn the subject of fair 
criticism. 

To follow Munsif through all hie windings, end bring his own 
and party's blunders into entire view, would require a constant 
reference to the Persian text and type; and therefore in order to 
prove my assertions, we must be content with two examples in 
Persian, and one in Arabic; but as they are strong and full in 
point, and as 1 shall gccompany them with an analysis and ordo 
verboruni, a process 1 find Munsif’ flies from, or silently 
passes over, I can have no doubt of convincing your learned 
readers of the isnorance of this pretender to Oriental Litera^ 
tare. 

My first example is a clause of the first sentence of the 7th 
chapter of the Anvvari Sohaill; a^||Las indeed it first struck me, 
it is an instance of the inadequati^|»s of the Professor’s transla¬ 
tion for the purpose which he intended, and bis own incapacity 

for the task, fn the Persian characters it runs thus : cX<oUw.> U 

• 

translation of which 

is; ** that he may, through any manner of exertion, put forward 
his foot in this business with safety;” the analysis and ordo 

verborum running thus: Ij in order that, »-a through, 
an^, or any soi t of, ^ exertion, • he may put forward, or 

plant, the foot, in, (the contraction of this,Jf 

business, with, safety: and no young gentleman of a 

month’s standing in the first term at his college could find any 
difficulty in construing this: yet Professor S. divides it ji^o two 
clauses; and Munsif repeats this division, and makes them thus 
separately the 11th and 12th articles of my imputed 18 errors! 
I'he firlt of tl^sejwo clauses the Professor translates, ** in order 
to ^ect his liberation:** and his assistant Munsif, after a month's 
deliberate consultation and study, alters it a little, but does not 
mend it, by re-echoing it as a charge against me in these words: 
“ so that he may esmpe in safety:** bo^i of them thus convert¬ 
ing the substantive nounjand, signifying effort, into the third 
person singular of the aorist of the verb jahtdan, signifying to 
leap, spring, gallop, trot; but^adtnitting it were otherwise right, 
in no sense implying, to effect liberation or escape! 

This is not, however, the worst part of it; the second of his 
two clauses the Professor translates, ** say, how shall ho attempt 

this r” tlius giving the adjective nobn signifying any, und 

which in this sense should agree with its •ubstautive^yeA'dJ 
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effort, the combined signification of a verb and an interrogative 
pronoun in the two words of his translation, “ say, howf* And 
this assistant Munsf, in ord^f again to make it a more plausible 
article of recrimination upon me, suppresses the verb **say” and 
retains only the interrogative pronoun ** how,*' making it how 
shall he attempt thisT* Moreover, both have rendered this second 
clause into their English translations, for which they have no om- 
thority in the Persian text. As he had done in two or three other 
instances of his own detected blunders, Muns^’ wouU have called 
this an oversight, had he not, in his anxiety of imputing it as ano¬ 
ther of my 18 errors, made too deliberate an act of it, to get 
thus rid of it: yet with the same assurance, and although he has 
had my analysis and ordo verborum "twice laid before him, in 
his rejoinder in the Asiatic .^urnal of February, he again calls 
on me to explain it-—which, by the bye, 1 had done; and the 
party having my answer submitted to them in Ms., op finding 
it unanswerable, had the power of suppressing it!!! 

In the Classical Journal, No. 48, Mr. Editor, Munsif says 
that, in the small space of ten lines he has detected no less 
than 18 of Gulchin’s errors;” and 1 now reply, that I thus dis¬ 
pose of two of the ten lines, and of three of bis six errores max- 
imi, and return them upon him and his party with interest: and 
it is only want ot room, and having blunders of still greater 
inagnituae to animadvert on, that prevent my re-assigning the 
whole batch to them. 

My next example is a tetrastic of Persian poetry; and as it 
contains a series of the Professor’s and Munsifs blunders, I 
shall have occasion to refer to it repeatedly, and must accordingly 

quote it entire in the Persian text: T mJ! 

Ssj «\ij ji r * (AiW ^ 

which Professor S. translates, A man of resolution is he who 
will not deviate from his purpose, although Compelled to wander 
round the world like the heavens; like the phoenix he remains 
unmoved in the midst of stormw, not like the sparrow, who^u//s 
by the wind of a pop-gun.” And fet me in the first place contrast 
this, as i fairly did the whole chapter, with my own translation: 
** Were the globe of this earth to whirl about, (or be turned up- 
tide down,) like the sl^, the^iitan frm to his purpose would not 
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budge from his place: like the Slmorgk in mount Cuf (our 
Caucasus), whom a hurricane caipot move from its place, and 
not like a wren, which r&ili fall 'from the puff of a pop-gun 
(or rather pea-puffer and blower).** This fabulous bird, whose 
name is composed of si, thirty, and morgh, birds, and hence re¬ 
ferred to here, on accdunt of its bulk and not melody, is not the 
phoenix, which the |^ersiati dictionaries very accurately describe 

under the word u-yio cacnus, its Rumi, as they call it, or Greek 
name; but a rational bird destined to reside on mount Caf 
throughout all the fourteen revolutions of this world; and which 
Firdosi makes the patron of his hero Rostam and the father 
Zal; and is no doubt the*origin of our Griffin, of heraldic noto- 
riety. . 

I'his, and many thousands of pure Persian words besides, 1 
enga^Q fully to explain from real Oriental documents, in my 
projected Persian Dictionary, cm which i have been occupied 
above twenty years; and 1 might have had it long ago in the press, 
had there not been that college cabal, which 1 have all along 
suspected ; and which Munsif, in his last rejoinder in the Asiatic 
Journal of February, now barefacedUf tells me is ready to op¬ 
pose me. At a long distance from an Oriental press, and aware 
of the hostility of a junto which 1 have reason to believe is 
averse from all improvement in Oriental literature, and whose 
chief not only was, I suspect, the cause of garbling a critique on 
the Burhaui Chtai, also a Dictionary of pure Persian, pub¬ 
lished lately at Calcutta, but of putting a stop to the Annals of 
Oriental Literature, the periodical work in Part ii. of which one 
half, and that so garbled, of this critique appeared, a solitary 
laborer like myself reaches that conclusion of a huge literary 
work, after‘liiiiftrh previous and additional preparation. Ne- 
veiiheless despising such petty and malignant interventions, 
though this avowed opposition places me again in a pruden¬ 
tial state of further preparation, I never meant to court such 
men’s favur, had 4 needed it: still* less as 1 can apply at 
once to the H'ouorable Court of East-lndia Directors, who with 
their wonted liberality will no^doubt step between me (which* 
is all 1 require of them) and^n^ loss in so necessary, expensive, 
and patriotic an undertaking ; and if 1 should desire to secure 
its copy-right, it would be rather with the view of preventing 
any such professed book-makers, than of enabling myself to 
benefit from it. * 

I have not been accustomed to speak of «ayself; ayd, after 
this necessarily personal digression, make my apology; and beg 
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leave to return to the Persian tetrastic, where ihe Professor in 

his translation converts a substantive noun, signifying 

n body^ the globe, &c. and the nominative of this chief verb in 
the first distich of it, intogard, a preposition, signifying about, 

round ; and instead of it makes mard, signifying a man, the 
nominative of this verb ; and gives this vg-b in its compound 

tense, namely Syt signifying, “ it v)ere turned upside down,** 
tlie signification of compelled to wander T —thus absurdly 
setting his resolute man a wandering round the world like the 
heavens; and then comparing him to the phoenix, as remaining 
unmoved in the midst of storms! wBereas nothing can more 
strongly express steadiness and firmness, than the two words of 
the Persian text, namely gar^i~zamln, or the body of the earth, 
which, according to the Ptolemaic scheme of astronomy, the 
modern Persians consider as the center of our planetary system ; 
an opinion which their Saracen conquerors forced upon them 
w'ilh the Mohammedan religion; for the ancient Parses recog¬ 
nised the sun as such, long before Pythagoras or Copernicus 
thought of him. 'I'his senes of grammatical blunders Munsif 
not only sanctions, by making them also an article of recrimina¬ 
tion upon Gulclim, but he must add to them by deliberately 
taking, from the margin of some Persian Mss. of the text, the 

word tufang, a provincial barbarism, w'here it had been 

written to explain th^ proper word tofak; and in this farther 
instance of his ignorance offers tofang as a rhyme with falak! 

Convicted of such transgressions against all the rules of speak¬ 
ing and writing the Persian language correctly, the most hardened 
sinner w'ould be expected to shrink from the coMtes^: but not so 
Munsif; for, making ligiit of these charges, he rallies with a new 
subject; and in his rejoinder in the Asiatic Journal of February, 
gives me an opportunity of proving him as ignorant of prosody, 
as he is of rhyme and grammar. For this purpose 1 must refer 
the reader to tlie fourth hemistich of the tetrastic, on which [ had 
•observed in my reply of January,—that all our copies had 

omitted the preposition jl az, signifyingyrom, and so necessary 
to the measure, as well as to the sense.**— this Munsif in his 
February rejoinder replies, that az is not necessary; for the 

Word dom, in its omission, oecomes the governing noun, and 
nlust consequentlychave the izafat, or sign of the genitive case, 
aftf r it ;* which is as mucli as to say, that this example of clas¬ 
sical Persian poetry, quoted in the Anwari Sohaill from Ibti 
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Yamin, a poet of the first rank, and which unlike the Greek 
and Latin, and all our languages of Europe ancient or modern, 
has nothing anomalous in its qudkitity and accent, or uncertain in 
its rhyme, could admit of the shirt syllable of an izqf'al, to sup> 

ply the place of the long syllable jl dz ! Indeed so precise in 
this respect is Persian poetry, that it is not in quantity and accent 
alone, but every nv)veable and quiescent letter in one line of it, 
must have a corresponding moveable and quiescent letter in the 

next; accordingly the corresponding dz of the first line, the 

ham of the second, and the ^ rad of the third of this tetras- 
tic, are all long syllables; and each of the four consists of two 
represented letters, the first being moveable and the last quies¬ 
cent : and it is hence another' singular advantage of Persian 
poetry, that the eye is as good a guide as the ear in detecting 
false measures: and it is the same with its rhymes in the con¬ 
verse, which must not only sound correct to the ear, but also 
appear so to the eye. 

It remains for me to give the ordo verborura of the first distich, 

as follows: ulAWkil or demonstrative pronoun ^1 prefixed to 
the contraction of «1 Xim 1, and both together signifying— 

that is, mardi, a man, djuU of a firm step, T Mh, who, 

or the third person singular of the aorist of raftan, to go, with 
the negative I nah prefixed to it, and signifying— will not go, 

az,from, jd, the place ; notwithstanding, 
gardi xawiJT,—the globe of the earth: jm a com¬ 

pound phrase signifying sar, the head,znA^y» ChJiS might be 

whirled round, or were its head turned upside down, like, 

• • 

SXa the sky: 

— si ^actus illabatur orbis, 

Impavidum ferient ruinae. 

So regular and simple as it is in its rules of grammar, and 
consequently so easy of acquisition, and abounding with beautiful 
specimens of ingenious and classical works in prose as well as 
verse; and being the sole government language of busiiidtis, to 
which it is superiorly adapted, in all the departments of our 
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great Eastern empire, it has often surprised me, that the study 
of the Persian language has not been more cultivated by our 
learned men of Oxford and Cambridge. For my part, I have 
volunteered my frequent services as a gratuitous tutor, and have 
lately had several young gentlemen, previous to their entrance 
at Hayleybury and Addiscombe colleges, to take lessons in it; 
and have, in the course of six or seven mornings, instructed them 
to write, read, translate, and parse three or 1'our apologues and 
stories from the Gulistan ! During the last two centuries Oxford 
and Cambridge have abounded with superior scholars in Arabic, 
and 1 have often read and compared, with pleasure and satisfac¬ 
tion, the translations of a Richardson and Carlisle; consequently 
it would be paying them a poor compliment to enter so much 
into detail of my examples from that dialect. 

The first example of a pure Arabic clause, which occurs 
in Professor Stewart’s translation of the 7th chapter of the 
Anwari Sohaiil, is too easy for any Tyro to mistake it; 
therefore I shall proceed with the second; which is as follows: 

aX31 ^1 ^ 3 which the Professor has translated 

“ Colisign (thou) the affair to the Almightpf' —and has thus 
rendered theym^ person of the aorist, or future, into the second 

person of the imperative ; has overlooked the conjunclion ^ 
warn; and, what was still more necessary, has omitted to give 

any English for the possessive and affixed pronoun ts yia, signi¬ 
fying/ a^/ whereas the Fnglish of this Arabic clause ought to 
be;—“ and my affair let me relinquish or consign *w/olhe liands 

of the Deity as thus, ^ and, ts the personal, and here possessive 

pronoun, as an affix to its noun^l amr, signifying affair ; 

let me, or / will, consign; jjJl unto, or into the hands of; 
jJJ 1 the Deity or God! 

Before 1 conclude, I may notice, that in his February rejoinder 
of the A. J., Munsif, in his farther liypercriticis^m of Gulchin, is 
driven to that opprobrium of bis fellow professors, namely of 
Oriental scholars still being in want of a fixed and authorised 
orthography of the Persian and Arkbir, when represented in the 
English character; and charges him with eleven fresh errors on 
this bead: but here he is again equally and uniformly unfortu¬ 
nate, as 1 shall prove by quoting two of them, and those very 
common Persian words ; and e^i^ry one of my imputed errors 
might be thus made ajecharge upon' themselves! 
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1. Jihan, as occurring in the word Farhangi J ihanglri, 
the name of that dictionary of p^re Persian words, which, con¬ 
formably with Sir W. Jones’s memorandum of Desiderata in the 
Persian language, 1 make the basis of my projected dictionary: 
and this Munsif insists on being properly spelled Jahdn; whereas 
the Kashf-al-loghat, one of our best native dictionaries, specifi¬ 
cally states, that the Jim of this word, when signifying the 
worldf universef and its sense in the compound word Jihm-gir, 
signifying wwld-conquenng^ and seizings is accented with i 
kasW: whereas the Jim of this same word, but signifying 
riches, is accented with a fafh, and then spelled Jahm! 

2. Jirdiws, which the Barhani Catai, another respect- 

able native authority, specifies as accented, “ the first and third 
syllable with a kas*r, and the second syllable quiescenthence 
Firdmif and not Firdausi, as Mumiignorantly insists 1 should 
have spelled it, being the title and signifying celeslialt which Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznowi conferred upon the great Persian epic poet, 
and the author of the Sliahnamah! I beg leave moreover to add, 
that conformably with common usage, to which the most fastidious 
find it wise occasionally to concede, 1 used myself to spell this 
word Firdausi, that is again accenting the third syllable with a 
fafh instead of a kafr, till 1 stood corrected by all the best 
native authorities; but as spelling it FirdiwH might have ra¬ 
ther an uncouth and pedantic appearance^ after the common 
reader had been so long accustomed to the vulgar reading, £ 
judged it best to follow the Persian custom of leaving to the 
scholar to supply the short vowel, and spelt it Firdosi! I quote 
these two dictionaries, as they alone go in detail upon the ac* 
cenhof the above specified two words. 

But it v^d be intruding too much upon your valuable 
pages, to specify any more of MunsiPs and the Prof^essor’s errons; 
let me therefore for the present subscribe myself 

February, 1832. • GULCHlN. 
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Philosophi verba sunt in Phsdr. p. 267. Aid. baud longe 
ab initio: ^ 

vij T^v'^Hgetv xeiXfi ye if xaraycoy^* q xe yag vKarxvog avTif /xaXa 
afipXecf^S Ts x«j tou tc «yvou to u^fog x«) to <ru(rx<ov w«y- 

xaXov xai co$ axfi^v ep^si t^; avdijg cu$ av 6ucoS6(rrarov vaps^oi tov 
T(( xov ^ ye a5 mjyij p^agiecraTJj wo t^j a-Xaravow /5sT jxaXsc t^'wp^pou 
vSstTOgf wg ye tm ttoSI TSXjXifpatrdai* Nufi^m Se tivoiv xal 'ii^eXepou 
ie^bv afro twv xopcov xe xal uyuXiixrmv eoixev elvar el S* au /SouXei to 
euzvouv tou toVou, eof ayax’ijToy ts xai orfobpu 6spivov re xa) 
Xiyupoy w))^eT t(» xaiy TexTiyoov xogw. 

Haec verba, inquit Ruhnkeii. ad Timaeum V, 
iniitando sua fecit Aristsenet. i. 3. ev$a orXaxavo; (Ji,ev afifiXa^^g re 
xal cuarxiog — mox cog ay ey«Sg<rTaToy Trape^oi tov epucrfitov tottov — 
dein 8s Tnjyij ^a^jeTTanj 6xo xp orXaTavoj fiel v^arog eu piaXa 
;)^pow, eoj ye t» orofl TSXfji,^poia-9air — deniqiie to euxvowy t ^5 aupa; 
Xiywoov wjr>)^e» xoi fiovcrixw rwv TexTiyeov X°P^’ 

Milii vero inter Piiilosophi veiba paruin arridet u^og post 
urlnjX^. Vocem tamen utramque agiioscit Suid. V. "Ayvog nec- 
non Eustath. *08.1. p. 367, 49- Mox orayxaXoy ita nude positum 
Platona dedecet. I)ein av — itoipe^ot vix satis bene cunTsen* 
tentia convenit. Deinde xop^vambigunm est; non enim puellae 
ibi tuni aderant; iieque xopav pro xopoxoo’jtAicoy, uti voluit Huhn- 
ken. ad I'im. V. Kopo^Xadoi. bic intelligi potest. Dein abun- 
dat TO ewrvQvv tov toVou pjopter smbevTuTOv — tottov. Deinde 
^axijrov vix et ne vix ijuidein de loco dici potest. Postremo 
degmv — vni^X’^1 intelligi nequit. Maliin igitur totum locum 
ita legere, « 

if TS yoig vXuToivog aSri} jutaXa &pi>p\x^rfg re xa) ^)]Xq, tou re ayvou 
TO vfavTixbv voisl to o'ucrxioy unr* ayxaXwy, to re eurvouv, wg aft 
axft^v ex^i Trig avdi];, wg aft eueoSsVraTov 7ra§E;^ei tov toVov Nvftfm 
Se tnmv xal '^p^eXwou Upbv axo t^ xpouvoov re xa< ayaXftaran eoixev 
eivfler yap ^r,yn yapno-TaTT) wo rijj wXaravou ^ei ftdXa ^uxpov 
tS8aT0f, ^ ye rZ xoSl Tex/x^pardar ei 8’ aS ^ouXei rt rou totoD, eo; 
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etnroTov hrs xec) <rfoSpa ijSo eiXtjdepouyrt, xal Xiyvgov w?nj;^ei 
rw Tav TSTTlycoy w. • 

Inter hac lueri illud u^avrixoi poterit Theocritus in Id. vii, 
8. A'lytipoi vrsXsai re eua-xiov uXtrog v^etivov. Ita enim perite 
admoduni corrigit D. Heinsius vice l^aivov. Cf. Virgil, lenttz 
iexunt %mhracula vites. Quod ad verbum ui^atvov. Similiter in 
Horn. 'IX. r. 212« alii /x^riv e^suvov, alii v^aivov, quod probum est, 
propter illud firjTiv aut SoAoui; irXexetv : cui simile est u<^a/vei fivSoy 
in Philostrat. de iEsopo, Icon. 3. p. 767- Sed et re euirxtov 
emendari debuit. Hiatus etenim istiusmodi ferri nequit. Lege 
/iTyeigoi wreXeai r eu vutrxtw aXcro; tSfxivov: quo respexit Horatius 
et Ipse corrigendus ; Qua pinus ingens atbaque populus Umbram 
hospitakm consociare arnant Ramis, et obliqvam laborat Lym- 
phafIlgamcrepitante rivo. Cf. Ovid. Metam. xi. 604. * liivitat 
sotiinoa crepitantibus unda lapillis:* Auctor Copse, It (vulgo 
Est) strepitans rauco murmure rivus aqua. At leniorem sonum 
voluit Horatius, uti patel ex itiis, Levis crepante lympha Hesi- 
Hit pede, et loquaces Iqmpha desiliunt. Quod vuigatur obiiquo 
laborat Lympha J'ugax trepidare rivo, ne Latine quiJem dici 
potest, iiedutn ad Horatii inoreiii. Hedde ut ayxaXaov, sub 
uhiis. 

to; apa. — w? »pet — De formula hiijusmodi multa Valck. ad 
Pliuen. 1184. et in Not. Mss. penes me suVijiiiigit Philostrat. 
£pist. 33. 6/ut-ou T8 Uiyev tvcoharepw ^georof xai oncdoXero. 

Vice xopSiv sententiai tenor aliquid postulat inanimatum, quod 
cum ayaXpuTiav conjungi possit. Conjeci xgovymv. 

Cum verbis hotoO, co$ yuXci suttotov l(rri, xal ir^oSpu con- 
ferri possunt euTrorov yaXa in A£sch. Pers. 611. necnoii ethrorov 
pins in Prom. 811. ubi Stanl. allegat Achill. Tat. iv. p. 269. 
yXvxu S^^ojXEvov ^v: ipse vero ad Ailsch. Suppl. 4. addidi 
Heliodor. ii. p. 110. vielv re tar) yXvxuTeiTos, necnon Euri- 
pid. Archel. Fragm. a me ita emeiidatum, xiXXitrrov eHyXoiyovs 
vSxp. Et sane votov legisse videtur Ailian. V. H. xiii. 1. 
Platonica imi^tus uSaret — xe^$e^pA iSety xai ^uxpa Stop re 
etyj/apevip rexpjfpeurSsci xed xarecyywyoct Trioyri. Verbum paulo 
infrequeus giXrjSepeiv e Galeno citat Budaeus. Quod ad sen- 
tentiam cf. JEschyl. aAgam. QOl. KecXXiarov *OdomQp<p 
8i\|^wvti mjyxloy psos. Verum Platonica omnia imitatur Theocrit. 
Id. VII. 135. ev re fiei9e(MS 'Aieiug (rylem x^peuvairiv exXiih 
di]/xe;'. .. . IloXXet) 8* apfiiy vvepSe xetra xqutos hyaorro Aiyei§ot Trrt- 
Xeui re' to 8* eyyuhv hpov u8eo^«2VtijM.^xy uvrpm xxrei/Softevos xeXa- 
puffhe* To) Ss irorl (rxiepuig tgoieipvia-iv e^Sahlmves Ternye^ XoAot- 
yeDvref: quae Bucolica in animo habuit Horatius, *Li6el jacere 
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modo sub antiqua Hice, Modo in tenaci gramme; Labuntur 
artis htegrts in rivis aquaj Querantur in sqivis aves; Frondes- 
^ue lyunphis obslrepunt manantlbus; sic enini lego vice altis 
interim ripis: ubi tamcn MS. nns : rectelioc; cf.pura; rivus 
aqua: unde restitui integra, meinor Lucretiaiii juvat integros 
accederefantes: inox ariis pro altis tiietur cadeui var. lect. in 
\\QXs^.\la\malto—frut^ceto; ubi MSS. Aeimfrondes \\c.o 

fontes est einendatio Markiandi, advocautis Piiopertianum Mul- 
taque nativis nbstrepit arbor aquis, adiimbratuiii ad 'J’heocrit, 
Id.i.] . irlivg — ttotI rods Tretyodri psXtrSerai. Haac obiter. Ad 
Theocrilea prioi a redeo. Ibi ul^uKleoves sunt astivi. Hoc patet ex 
Sapphus Fragin. lv. ita emendalo in CV. .//. N. xxvi. p. 370. 
Jlrepoym wro xax^esi Xlyup' a^eras uoidocv, *biroTocv (^Xoyegav xaSijT* 
h) vcnruhso xar uiykuv; cui siuiilia siiiil illn Ananii upud Athen. 
VII. p. 28^2. C. orav fligos t’ f,, xa^erai |3a/3pa^co(riv: Pseud- 
Hesiodi in *Atrir. 393. xuuvonrepos TexTi^’^O^w B^s^opsyog —^-— 

^EEi av^ijv ’’list lv cclvoTOToiTM (ubi, ut id obiter nioneani, lege 
TTUxvoVrggoj): Coinici in Av. 1093. 'Hvlx h ha-Toiriog o£u piXog 
uyirag iaKnen jxeo'ijjxjS^ivoi; vj\iopuvrig /3oa (quo respexil Clemens 
Alex. Culiori. p. 2. mga xaupurog, OTri^ylxx ol remyeg vxo roig 
•treruKoig ^Sov av» rei opyj hpopevoi : iiecnoii Mesiodi in "Epy. 
381. ^;i^fTfleTeTTi| JeWgaj Ipsl^opevog Xiyupypt xoeri^^soBV otoi^v Uukvov 
UTTO TTreguyoov ^speog xupardihog wgi]: ubi Alcu;i veiba (Fragm. 
XVI 1 1.) lacilbme sunt erueuda e verbis Prucli: 

reyye irvsvpovoi frAvcp' to yoLg clrTgov TrspireKkerar 
d ^ oigot ^aXevu' vavru Ss ^i^uvr kith xuopaiTOg' 
aj^e* 8’ ex itrepoym dSeac rem^ lari nraurakai' 
avdei 8s arxoXupog’ vDv 8e yvvulxsg piugmruroiif 
^ rjpsig XsTtOTUTOt, touv xe^aX^v yulu re Sslptog 
a?64, xuvpoi (pspmv' ^evpa (pip ouv folvoj axog pov^ 

Inter liaec a8sa debetur Grsevio. Mox etti irarraXctiTestituitur 
Alcapo; quod et Sapphoiii conservatum tribuit MS. Demetrii 
vice lirivTapevoy, V ox eadein excidit et ex Aristoph. Nub. 1421. 
ubi vulgatur xkit\ ^uAov xaSidSeig: at MS. Rav. xaxi TrAetov: lege 
igitur xav votTrA^ai: excidit quoque vox afiinis e^'ragmeitto hy- 
rici apud tlepbaest. p. 13=;26. ubi iioiinuililibri upcoruvotrva 
xoaXu^KTetf alii eip tocr axo xurraXco P^jeiaa ; unde Benll. eip* co(rr* 
ax* u(r<raxco AudsKroe: vero proxime : lege cS pw<r ax’ wtrdxco Aw- 
de7<ra : cf. Pindar. Ol. l. 27. axo ^opp\,yya xwxroKoo Xap^avs. 
S>'non 3 mia sunt vrcraxog et xacr(ra\og. Pholius ’Torcraxovg’ roug 
va<r(raXovg, *Apt(j-rofotyijs Aucrta-rga'^ti, xat o! Aoapidg, Deiii yoia 
rs Seipiog oit^ei plane tuetur Pseud-Uesiod, ’^cTTr. 39o. ’'/Sei ey 
aivoTari^, ottoti xP^oi> Stiguts *• quibus ipse subjunxi xaiipa 
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^epoov, memor Horatiani Adduxere iitim temporal et gane xavjua 
fipm legisse videtur Proclus, cujus sinit verba, xu\ yag oirog, 
scil. Seipiogt — xotufieiTm outio; i<m, et niox riva oSv axi; rou xavfioLTOg, 
unde eriii ohog axog fiovov : quod* commune aiiquid babet cum 
die to Epiuici apud A then. x. p. 432. D. irmfiu xaufiuTOg XuViv. 

G. B, 


REMARKS ON 

Mr. Bellam/s New Translation of the Old Testament, 


Part. I. 

Seldom in this country has a work of the nature of Mr. 
Bellamy’s been ushered iuto the world with such a display 
of great names: never, perhaps, was there a more favorable 
time for such a work. I'he publication of the infidel works of 
Paine, Voluey, and others, had excited the public miud in 
no ordinary degree. Mr. B. had, for years past, been in the 
constant practice of holding himself forth as the only person 
capable (for, according to him, no person had done it) of re¬ 
pelling those objections which unbelievers, ever since the time 
of Porphyry and Celsus, had been in the habit of bringing 
aj^inst the Christian religion; he was continually asserting that 
there hadl>^n no translation from the Hebrew since the 128th 
year of Christ; that Jerome principally followed the Septuagint, 
being but little acquainted with the Hebrew, when he made 
that translation which has ever sqice gone under the name of 
the Vulgate; thlit many errors had crept into that celebrated 
verstmi; that the nations of modern Europe, when they trans¬ 
lated the Bible into their vaifious vernacular tongues, on account 
of their ignorance of HeSrew, were obliged to have recourse to 
the Sepbiagint and Vulgate; and that, consequently, all the 
errors of those ancient versions (which according to Mr. Bellamy 
are neither few nor small) have been retained in all the trans¬ 
lations of the present day; giving occasiqii for the impious rail 
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lery of infidels, with whom, to all appearance, he had sworn to 
wage an exterminating war. The result of all this was, that 
his w'ork was anxiously looked l^r, and, for some time, readily 
bought. But, such are the mntations of this world! we shortly 
heard no more of it, except from the Reviews which attacked it, 
and it speedily sunk into comparative obscurity.—We might, 
perhaps, without running the risk of going very far wrong, con¬ 
clude that its learned author had failed in realising those pleas¬ 
ing illusions, in making good those unmeasured assertions by 
means of which he had rivettrd, for a while, the public attention. 

That such, Sir, was really the case, was soon made evident 
by many of the periodicals, which pointed out many of his 
errors; but by no publication was it so clearly shown, as by 
that of Mr. Whittaker, which L shall now', as shortly as is con¬ 
sistent with perspicuity, notice. 

Mr. W. has divided his book into three chapters and an Ap¬ 
pendix ; the two first chapters are subdivided each into 4 'sec¬ 
tions, the third chapter is continued undivided throughout. 

The first section of the 1st chapter is devoted to the enquiry, 
what use a judicious author, in translating the Bible, would 
make of former versions. Mr. W. commences this enquiry by 
stating ** what is meant when we satf that any particular transla¬ 
tion of the Bible was made from the original languages” ** By 
these words’* (says Mr. W.) “ it is merely understood, that its 
authors regarded nothing as authority^ except the original He¬ 
brew of the Old, and the original Greek of the New 'I'eslament, 
a condition which is evidently not violated by their consulting 
any number of prior translations during the progress of their 
w'ork. No person would attempt a new' version, without avail¬ 
ing liimself of the labors of former interpreters, unless his dis¬ 
cretion was altogether overcome by self-conceit, or he was so 
bad a critic as not to be aware of the advantages ri^uhing from 
a comparison of different independent translations. Accordingly, 
those who have undertaken this arduous task have invariably 
paid the greatest deference to their learned predecessors ; which 
respect has generally been proportioned to thCir own modesty, 
and has therefore been most shown by men of the highest attain¬ 
ments. That degree of confidence in his own acquirements, 
which leads a translator to neglect or under-rate those who have 
gone before him, usually proceeds from vanity, and may be 
esteemed no unsure token of inconsiderate rashness.*** 


' P. b*. 
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“ If in translating the Old Testement he considers none of 
the versions thus employed as of ultimate aiid decisive authority, 
it is contended that his translation is made from the original 
Hebrew, and from nothing else.*** With these observations. 
Sir, 1 entirely agree, and I am persuaded that your readers 
will be of the same opinion. 

In the second section of this chapter Mr. W. proceeds to set 
those right,, who rqay have been misled by the charges which 
Mr. B. has thought proper to prefer against Jerome and the 
Latin Vuitgatc ; and the manner in which he has accomplished 
this demands the highest praise. As it would, however, be im¬ 
possible to do justice to his treatment of this part of the case 
by an extract, 1 must Itneg leave to refer your readers to the 
work itself. lu the third section Mr. Whittaker, in opposition 
to the assertions of Mr. Bellamy that tJie common transla¬ 
tions in all the European languages were made from the modern 
Septuagint and Vulgate shows the ignorance under which 
Mr. Bellamy must have labored when he made those sw'eep> 
ing charges; he has produced a list of more than twenty ver¬ 
sions, the greater part of which, he has indisputably shown, 
were made directly from the Hebrew. Mr. Bellamy has stated, 
that Pagninus attempted to rectify Jerome’s errors full twenty 
years before a copy of the Hebrew Bible w'as printed, and his 
inaccuracy has been as decidedly proved in this instance as it 
was in the former. So far from its being true that no copy of 
the Hebrew Bible was printed until tw’enty years after the ver¬ 
sion of Pagninus had made its appearance, the fact is, that, in 
the short space of the thirty eight years preceding the publica¬ 
tion of Pagninus’s translation, there had been no fewer than 
twelve editions of the Hebrew Bible struck off. 

This er udite translator. Sir, had vaunted much of the light he 
was able to throw upon the Keri Notes ; they had hitherto, he 
said, been supposed to contradict the Chetib ; but the happy 
moment had at length arrived w'hen mankind, after a worse than 
Cimmerian darkyess of more than J700 years, were, according 
to his account, to have their eyes opened on this important sub¬ 
ject. They would find that, so far from any opposition, there 
was nothing but harmony^ aAd that the delusion arose from the 
former translators and revisers having been totally unacquainted 
with the accentual reading. But here again. Sir, we are doomed 
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to sufiFer another disappointment; for so far is our author from 
being able to instruct others on this point, that he seems quite 
to have misunderstood the nature of the Keri notes himself. 
This subject is discussed pretty much at large in the 1st section 
of the 2iid class of Mr. Whittaker’s Historical and Critical 
Enquiry. 

i have now arrived at that part of Mr. Whittaker’s book 
which treats of the Hebrew accents, the knowledge of which 
department of learning Mr. Bellamy has arrogated to hidiself 
exclusively; his ignorance of the subject has, however, been 
shown in the most glaring colors. This subject occupies the 
2ud section of the 2nd chapter of the Critical and Historical 
Enquiry. • 

In the 3rd section of this chapter Mr. Bellamy, so far from 
having made those discoveries which he had so loudly proclaim¬ 
ed, is shown to be unacquainted with the subject of the cqnver- 
sive conjunciion Vau, and, in the fourth section, to be equally 
uninstrncted on the subject of the reciprocity (of which recipro¬ 
city he had denied the existence) of the preterite and future 
tenses in Hehteic. The remaining chapter is devotea to a 
minute enquiry into his qualifications for becoming a translator 
and expositor of the Hebrew Bible. After what has been 
already seen bf this gentleman’^ critical abilities, you will not, 
Sir, be surprised to find that he has been proved deficient in 
those qualifications which have, heretofore, been looked upon 
as requisites in an undertaking of this description. 

It must not however. Sir, be concealed, that Mr. Bellamy has 
published 156 pages of what he calls a Critical Examination and 
a Refutation of the objections which Mr. Whittaker had raised 
against his translation. Your readers wilt be surprised when 1 
inform them, that he has not answered any oneaef Mr. W.’s 
objections. The whole of his book is a tissue of the most un¬ 
founded assertions. Many, indeed, of his former statements he 
has, as far as silence may be construed into consent, abandoned; 
but still the errors which he thinks it incumbent on him to 
defend, surpass evtry thing 1 have yet met with. 

1 have, Sir, given this short account of Mr. Whittaker’s Cri¬ 
tical Enquiry into the merits of Mr. Bellamy’s translation, that 
it may be clearly perceived, that, before he published the two 
following parts of his work, he had had sufficient notice given 
him of his errors, to prevent him from falling into errors of the 
same description in any future parts of his translation. 41e did 
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not, howaver, profit from this in his subsequent part, am), con* 
sequeiitly, Mr. W., faithful to his promise, published a supple* 
nient to his critical enquiry, ct>nvicting Mr. B. of the same 
ignorance of the simplest rules oY the Hebrew language in the 
second, which he had already displayed in his first part. ^ 

The mistakes, arising from violations of the first principles of 
the Hebrew Grammar, amount to the astonishing number of 
189, which added*to 134, the amount of tliose in his first part, 
make 323 ! And yet they bear but a small proportion to ^ose 
which might have been enumerated ; for, says Mr. W,, 
mistakes which have arisen from giving words a different sense 
from that which they really hear, or other senses which th^ 
may in some cases reqidre, comprising all perversions which do 
not involve the charge of grammatical ignorance, will not be 
noticed at alL Had any attempt been made to collect such 
errors, the file would have been gigantic^ Whether such 
animadversions as these on his.first and second parts, have pro¬ 
duced that efiect on our ingenious Critic in conducting his third 
part, which they ought to have done; whether he have betaken 
himself to his Hebrew' grammar, and made himseli acquaintecb 
as every one who pretends to translate ought to be, with tho 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, as well regular as irregular and de* 
fective, in their various moods and conjugations; whether he 
have abandoned that unmeasured abuse of ail who have labored 
in the same vineyard for the last 1700 years; and whetherhe_, 
have succeeded in putting his translation, I w'ill not say, into 
language equally impressive, beautiful and clear as that of the 
authorised version, but at least into language that may be un¬ 
derstood, and that does not violate every rule of grammar and 
of^somposition, I shall now, Sir, briefly enquire. 

The l6tWliapter of the book of Numbers is the first com¬ 
plete chapter of our author’s third part, and, unfortunately for 
him, he gives a wrong translation of the very first verse by ren¬ 
dering ‘*the son of Reuben/* instead of *‘so«s of 

Reuben,** as in (he authorised version; nor is He more fortu¬ 
nate in his attempt to mend the languap of ,tbe common 
version in the fourth and fifth verses; the juxtaposition of the 
two translations will, perhaps, better enable your readers to 
appreciate their respective merits. 

. Hew Translation, Common Version, 

4. When Moses beard, then, 4. And when Moses bqard 

he fell ffefore his foce. * it, he fell upon his face. . 

5. And he spake to Korah, S, ATi(fhespakeuatoKoridij 

VOL. XXVI. Cl. Ji. NO. LI. • I * 
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and to all liis company, saying: and unto all his company, say- « 
In the morning, (for Jehovah ing, Even to-morrow the Lord 
will distinguish who aie fot * w ill show who are his, and i&Ao 
him and w'ho are consecrated) is ho(y; and will cause him to 
then he will approach before come near unto him; even him, 
him; yea, concerning whom whom he hath chosen, will he 
he will select for himself, he cause to come near unto him. 
will draw near to him. ' 

However strange it may appear to those who have not been 
in the habit of perusing the lucubrations of this sagacious author, 
he substitutes this mass of obscurity as an improvement on the 
authorised version ! What meaning he may attach to this col¬ 
lection of words, I am quite incapable of determining. 

'JThe twelfth verse of this chapter is thus given in our com¬ 
mon version: ** And Moses sent to call Da than and A biram, 
the sons of Eliab; which said, We will not come np and 
people have generally supposed that Dathan and Abirani, when 
they used the words We will not come up,” refused to go to 
Moses, who had sent for them; not so, however, our critic, who 
thus instructs us in his note, which at least has the merit of being 
short, We will not come. The word naegneleh, does not 
embrace the meaning of come, but to ascend; that is, to ascend 
to the land of Canaan !!!” 

In his note on the 17 th verse, w-e perceive a striking proof of 
the great care that Mr. Bellamy has taken not to misrepresent 
the version which he pretends to correct. “ Each of you his 
censer. The word IHpl ukehow, the imperative of the verb to 
take, is omitted in the common version. It describes the man¬ 
ner in which they were to approach, viz. Heb. And take ye'* 
The propriety of tliis note will be apparent when the -wo 
translations are placed before your readers: ' 

Common Version. New Translation, 

17. And take every man his 17. And take ye every man 
censer, and put incense in his censer, and put incense 
them, &c. &c. * therein, &c. *' 

It would be needless for me. Sir, to call the attention of your 
readers, after the above specimen^., to die rest of tliis chapter: 
suffice it to say that Mr. Bellamy goes on, in the same manner, 
charging the translators with errors which they have not com- 
* mitted, and proposing new renderings which can never be sus¬ 
tained, being alike opposed to the plain meaning of the original, 
an(^ the idiom of our own language. 1 shall therefore proceed 
and examine some of the more obvious errors of which he has 
been* guilty in the subsequent pages of this part of his wotrk. 
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We find the authorised translation of the 10th verse of the 17th 
chapter to be, '' And the Lord mid unto Moses, Bring Aaron*s 
rod again before the testimonyl to he kept for a token against 
the rebels ; and thou shalt quite take away their murmurings 
from me, that they die not** Although this rendering is quite 
consistent with the sense of the original, and perfectly intelligi¬ 
ble to any one who understands English, it does by no means 
suit the refined taSte of our Critic, who thus tries his hand at 
amendment: “ And Jehovah said to Moses, Bring the rod of 
Aaron in the front of the testimony, to be kept Jor a token 
before the children of the rebels: thus thou shalt end their mur¬ 
murings against me, that they die not” It will be perceived 
from Mr. fi.’s note, that he objects chiefly to the words 
against the rebels,** in our version, charging our learned 
translators with having omitted the word ^j!p7. The fact is, 
as might be supposed, that those excellent scholars did not' 
omit this word; they found in the original against the 

children of rebellion ; and instead of this Hebraism they adopted 
the plain English word " rebels,” wliidi exactly answers to the 
sense of the original. But Mr. B. renders the sfngu/ar noun 
as if it had been in the plural number, and then proceeds to 

accuse our translators of not having given the meaning of the 
clause! In his note on the <21 st verse of the following chapter, 
he, in like manner, charges King James’ translators with having 
omitted the word cbaleph in their version, w-hich they have 
not omitted; and absolutely calls the participle gnobdim, 

a noun plural, and translates it servants; referring his readers 
for authority for such a novel rendering, to Gen. ix, S5. Lev. 
xxj^ 5b. 1 Sam. xvii| 8. where the word does not occur, unless 
he have abandoned the vowel points, which he has over and over 
again declared to be of equal antiquity and authority with the 
consonants. But leaving, for the sake of argument, the points 
out of the question, the construction of the passage will show 
every body acquainted in the slighted degree with the Hebrew,. 
that the consonants compose a participle in Numbers, and a 
noun substantive in ea^ of the three passages to which he has 
referred, hi a note on the 2oth verse of the 20th chapter, we 
find the following piece of information: ** Four times the trans¬ 
lators have rendered the i vau, in this verse, by the conjunction 
copulative and ; whereas, according to tuie, it occurs only once.” 
What this rule is, or whether tie discovery is one of the fortu¬ 
nate results of his, profound researches intw the doctrine of* the 
accents, our i^uthor has not deigned to let us know. 

in be concluded in our next."] 
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ALPGS AB ANNIBALE SUPEBAT^. 


Romanis arcibus oiim 

F.xitium magnum, atque Alpes immittet apertas. 

Turbam inter, fremitusqne, et pallenti a^mina luctu, 
Sterneris ad templa, et friistra veneraris iniquos, 
Roma, Deos; toto circum portenta moveri 
Visa polo, Stygiis Sol immiscerier nmbiis, 
(Infandum!) diroque mbescere sidera bello. 

Ergo in Romuleos male conjurata Penates 
Fata ruunt; non ilia novas avertere pompas 
Diis Superis visum, non sanctse oracia Sibyllee. 

Ergo crit, ut seras multo cum sanguine poenas 
Exacuant Manes, et Dii morientis Elisae ! 

Ilia amens animi, et furiis bacchata cnientis, 

Impia fatali pinguescere littora ceede 
Audiet, ultoremque armari in praclia Martem; 
Audiet, ac saevo vix jam satiata triumpho, 

Laeta omen feret, et gressu insultabit ovanti! 

Victor ab Oceano, Zephyrique tepentibus arvis, 
Barbaricas vires, et belli immania monstra, 

Poenns agit, durasque ardens Eversor ad Alpes 
Fnlminat—una omnis mit in eertamiiia pubes^ 

Caede recens Afer, niveisque Hispanus in armis, 

Et quos terribili spirantem funera vultu 
Gallia alit prolem, volucrumque agitator equorum 
Infrenis Numida, et fundae Balearica virtus. 

Gallorum circa camp!—pleno aestuat amne 
Proruptum volvens Rhodanus mare—dura coronant 
Saxa super, coelique oris miscentur apertis. 

Naturae salvdtc domi! (scu numine templa 
Digna suo, mediisque eetemas nubibus aras, 
Omnipotens dedit; aut csedes miseratus acerbas 
Irarum iinem, et divisi moenia«mundi, 

Imoiotis posuit claustris;) Vos ardua supra 
Relligio, fTerrorque, sedet; tos pallida vestit 
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Majestas, gelidaqoe horreos Formidine Letum. 

Hoc solium sibi fixit Hyemaj super omnia toipent, 
jiEternum diadema, nives; fui-it improba circum 
Tempestas^ ignesque, et viva tonitma, densat: 

Innumeri reboant montes, totoqne tremiscit 
Exanimis Natura sinu; tarn lurida noctis 
Caligo, et ssevi nigrescere Tarbinis ira, 

Et circumfusi lale mere atria coeli. 

Audin?’ ut iusano fracta de I'upc tumultu 
Praecipitat moles, fulmen nivis! aspera nutant 
Saxa procul, sylvaeque ruunt, praeruptaque passim 
Fragmina, et honiiicis trepidarunt antra minis. 

Extcmplo ingenti secum i'ervescere inotu 
Poenus, et optaio turbari pectora visu; 

‘ Tandem/ ait, ‘ hie nostris succumbit terminus armis; . 
Numen adest; sic ante prcces, sic vota fuere. 

Hie ubi devicto fluitantia vcrtice signa 
Instituam, et dulces Italum spatiabor ad auras, 

Ausouiae fletus, Romanorumque ruinas, 

Aurc bibam, tremuloque metus suspiria vento. 

Me Capitolini victorem ad limina templi 
Innumerse metuent gentes; me uumina Divum, 

Et sancti Patres, et Plcbs invisa Quirini 
Agnoscet Dominum, et jiisto exornabit honore. ' 

Caede arm rubeant, per tecta madentia caede, 

Exercetc iram, saevasque immitiite flamraas, 

Impiaque mternm succumbant smcula nocti.' 

Talia venturm spirans insomnia famm 
Barbaras, ac coeptis ingentibus effera volvens 
LUmina, per densos, furialia corda, maniplos, 

Urget iterfnon ille epulas, aut raunera Bacchi, 

Assuetus colere, aut testi convivia luxus, 

Sed mores rigidi, sed mens exercita curis, 

Immortale odium, et cari genitoijs Imago, 

Accendunt anioSum, et belli insatiabilis ardor. 

Quin omnis subit ista (^im sanctissima pompa. 

Cum Superos, Manasque, ultroiestatus, ad aras 
Staret. et mteraos odii ^rvanda per annos t 
Vota daret; rutilis fulsere altaria flammis 
Conscia, et attonitm sacramnt omina turma^. 

Atqui ipsum (ni vana ddes^ monuere Deorum 
Prodigia, et victas monstrarunt ordine gentes, 

Ut, fati interpres,<diTa ap^mreret Imago, , 

(Altum inter somnum, mediaeque silentia noctis) 
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Squamigcrumque atro sequeretur corpore monstrum; 
Turn mere infandm strages, sjjlvaeque trementes 
Prostemi, et magnum percurrere murmura coelum. 

Jamqiic oranis properanda via est; tota undique castra 
Pulvere misceri, et nigram increbrcscere nubem 
Aspicio. Tu ! qui gelida dominaris in arce, 

Kcgna tenons, horrende Geni! cui informia parent 
Frigora, cui saxis superimpendentia saxa, 

Pande turn penctrale domus, daque omnia versu 
Rite sequi; tu nam medias nova bella per arces 
Vidisti ingruero, ct solio sublimis in alto 
Non impunc tuos violarier hoste rccessus! 

Ergone Naturae duros perrumpere fines, 
lif axime, inacccssasque gravi quatere agmine nubes, 
Ausus eras, nulloquc ealentia sidcre regna. 

Nil hyemis valuere minae, nil ira Deorum, 
ingentem turbare animum; ruis arduiis alto 
Bella movens coelo, et superos armaris in hostes. 

Quid memorem erroresque vise, turbataque passim 
Agmina, et infestos glaciali frigorc cursus ? 

Quid dubias penitus subtorlabentia rnpes 
Flumina, ut insano spumantia vortice fervent, 

Avulsosque globos, disjcctaquc fragmina volvunt? 

Ipse Alpcs misccre suas, et turbida visus 
Regna Deus. Quoties ruptis infida cavernis 
Dissiluerc antra, atquc infra Plutonia pallent 
Tartara, et invisi late penetralia Ditis! 

Parte alia, intonsse, pubes montana, catervae 
Impendent capiti, feraliaque agmina jungunt; 

Discurrunt, variantqne vices, pugnamque lacessunt 
Infensi, latebrisque iterum celantur opacis; 

Rursus in arma ruunt, duramque trahentia mortem 
Saxa rotant, longisque acuunt ululatibus iras. 

Obstnpuere animi, ut smvas nemora horrida voces 
Ingeminant, ictusque cadeintum, et vulnera utrinque 
Caeca, repercussisque sonant in vallibus arma. 

Interea nonum reparabat 4n aet^iere solem 
Alma Dies—dmmo insultans in vertice Posnus 
Explicuit signa, atque optata in sede superbit: 

Hinc procul Ausoniae campi, felicia rura, 

Visa oculis: mediis se infert pulchenimns agris 
Fluviorum rex Eridanus, sacrisque vagatur 
Vallibus, et pingui dhat sua gurgite regna. 

Hie vt^rc assiduo spirant ridentia prata. 
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Et spissee lucoram umbrae, castique recessus. 

Hie laetaeque olese; et vitis gratissima Baccho, 

Aurea purpureis distinguit emta racemis. 

Continao mirari omnes, finemqne laborum 
Amplecti procul, et visa mansuesK^ere corda; 

Ut placidae sedes, et fortunata virescant 
Regna hominum|^ riguisque errent ia vallibus andae; 

Ut iiuvios, vivosque lacus, sylvasque comantes, 
Egregiasqae urbes infra, et delubra Deorum, 

Oppidaque antiqua dudum florenUa pace, 

Diffundat radiis, et inauret lamine coelura. 

En dignse Divum sedes! en aarea regna 
Italiae,"’ cxclamat; “jam victae incendia genii 
Ferte, Saguntinoque recentia tela emore. 

Vos Deque perpetuis urgens Hispania bellis, 
Nec'Pyrenaei nigra formidine saltus. 

Non tanti domuere hostes; superalus Iberus, 

£t rigid! Volcse, et Rhodauus violcntior undis, 

Et nullis parens insana Druentia ripls. 

Hinc facilcs cursus, bine mollia rura; laborum 
Prmmia, devotique hostes; jam moenia Romae 
Procumbunt, armquc, ct dcsolata nigrescunt 
Terapla Dcum, et mistis Capitolia versa ruinis." 

Ergo iterum toto spirans e pcctore martem, 

Arma rapit, properoque instat descendere cursu, 
Bellatorum acies: quis longam iterare laborum 
Rite veUt seriem 1 quis saxa liquentia flammis 
Dicat, et insolitis pacatas viribus Alpes't 
At VOS, O Superi, quorum sub numine Roma est, 
lYlfandum prohibete nefas! prohibete piorum 
Exitium, et priscos gen^ servate triumphos! 

Eheu! si poterunt unqiiam fata aspera rumpi. 

Saltern aliqnod tardate malum! furit horrid us armis 
Afer, et ad fractas tonat ii^ns Annibal aras. 

Tandem igitftr latis Italnm spatiaris in arvis, 

Carthago; totis tremuerunt agmina campis, 

Ut saevas hominum species, ignotaque castra, 
Squallentemque manudi, et4^otmia monstii, elephantas 
Aspiciunt—magnas volat improba fama per urbes, 

Dira monens procul, et terror comitatur euntem, 
Romanasque quatit preesagis motibus arces: 

Tester te, fluctu labens Tic&e cruento, 

Vos, ibntes Trebiae, et Thrasymeni nobilis unda,. 

Tester vos, Romm fatalia nomina, Cannae, 
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Quis belli furor, et quanti libi, Poene, triumphi, 
Ante odium coeli, tristisque re^sederit ira. 

Ante graves Stygio requierint littore Manes. 

At iu, quisquis eris, cui sint mortalia curae, 
Contemplare breves pompas, perituraque regna, 
Infclix ! et res tecum nieditare caducas. 

Hie veteres inter tuinulos, dilapsaque fana 
Roma jacet; iiusira deserti in litioris ora " 

Errabis, magiiamque petes Carthaginis umbram. 
Una urbes, odiumque, silent; quis in arma vocabit 
Scipiadam, aut belli jactantem fulmina Poeimm ? 
Forsitan et fractis sui)er illacryiiierc tropaeis 
Et tristi accumules dono; ‘ Quibus exul in oris 
Umbra, gemis, sedesque ct non tua littora servas? 
Atqui non patrii ritus, non ilebilis olim 
Bellatorum ordo, lacryniseque et vota tuorum, 
Composuere senem tumulo, coeloque dedere, 

Poene, Deum ; non solipnni Victoria pompa 
Signat humum, sanctatnque irrorat fletibus umam; 
At decussus honor, mixtoque Infamia luctu, 
Eripuere diem; at Romani sanguinis ultor, 
Regnorumque potens, tremefactique arbiter mvi. 
Annulus; Ausoniis caput execrabile Diris 
llle dedit, scelerumque ultricibus abstulit undis. 
Scilicet hie rerum finis ; quid inania questu 
Projicimus verba, aut tristi indulgemus amori ? 

Hie Virtus, Nomenqiie jacent; nil sanguine tellus, 
Pinguis et armorum sonitu perterritus orbis, 

Nil reliqui fecere—brevi Deus omnia claudit 
Uimite, praeteritisque sequat prmsentia fatum.* 

F. CURZON, 


COLL. iEN. KA8. 
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An re vera pravaluerit apud 'eruditiores antiquorum 

PoljflliehmuSt 


Quocumque te flcxcris, ibi Deum vides occurrentem tibi.—S ewsca. 

ARGUMENTUM. 

Introductio.—Ezponitur quid sit Polytheismus.—Eruditiorea antiquorum potai*« 
sent pcrvenire ad Unuiu Deum agno!>c ent lu«n. natura moiistrante iter, et miquid 

E orro alTerente luiuinis disciplina a nnptribus qualicunque tradita.—lidein da 
fno Deo smpissime locuti sunt.—Quseritur quibus e rationibus fluxerit piuriuia 
Deorum mentio, ct qualibns rebus veteres inipusueriut nonico Dei.—Petuotur ar- 
guiiienta e sacrosanctis literb, quae mdnent Polytlieismuiu apud eruditiorea an- 
liquorum non valuis^e» 

Illis* profecto qvi humanitatis studiis assidnc colendis 
favent, condonandum est si eorum fueriat paulo st^idiosiores 
quaj dixerit, quas judicaverit, quae l||eris xnandaverit an- 
tiquitas. Nihil vero magis drgnum est quod curam moTeat, 
quam ilia de natura divina opinio^ quae apud Oruditiores ve> 
terum valuerit. Hac enim in explicanda Olabora’^erunt 
viri, quibus nihil a doctrina non delatum videtur: hac de te 
disscrentes Philosophi docuerunt quid esset in hnmano in- 
genio acuminis et virium, et quibus in erroribus idem te- 
neatur illaqueatum, simul ac fines divinitus positos ausnm 
fuerit temere transgredi. 

Possumus igitur turn emolumentum percipere turn vo- 
luptatem, ex hac re penitns investigata: sed cum tarn Ion- 
gejateque pateat, cum tanta de his ccrtetur dissensione, 
ab iis qui eloqueiitia ssepissime tiid sunt ad celandum, po- 
tius quara ad prolerendum, id quod ipsis persuasum esset, 
cum tanta interdum in eodem scriptore extent, ambiguis 
obvoluta verbis, aut inter se repugnantia, diligentiam maxi- 
mam adhibeamu^ oportet, nt in Iqs aiiibagibus certa quae- 
dam ratio inesse apparent, et ut huic obscuritati lumen lite- 
rarum subvenire possit. Difficilis sane est quaestio, pe- 
tentibus nobis quid tacite cbgitaverint erudi^res antiquo¬ 
rum de natura slimMi i^s imperil quo* nfVventar atque 
gubernantur omnia. Qni autem argumenta sunt adla^ri 
quae moneant ne apud eos Polytheismumvaluisse credamus, 
ii accurate definiant necesse qst, quam vim huic verbo sub- 
jectam velint, ut in aperto ponatur id dg quo lis intendi^ut: 
statuatur itaque Polytheismus pbirium societas* Deorum, 
per se ab aeterno existentinm, ac res hominum suo arbitrio 
curantium. Orta igitur de hac re controversia, priusquam 
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ad ea dcventum sit quae, literis tradita/temporis injuria 
parum violavit, non aJieni juris fuerit ab ar^xnentis profi- 
cisci e nuda rationc rei petitis, et sciscitari utrum mens hu> 
mana, suis tantummodo freta viribus, ductura foret ad 
Unum Dcum agnoscendum, eos qui, ingenio olim florentes, 
Teri reperiendi studio flagrarent. Quod si quis negaverit, 
natura duce, homines ferri ad aliquam confitendam poten« 
tiam quae mundum regat, nae ille reclamantem habuerit 
omnium gentium historiam, ex: qua abunde constat hanc 
notionem, si non sponte insita sit in animis hominum, ad 
primas tamen opiniones revocari et rcferri. De eo solum 
ambigitur, an ea quae ccmuntur id momenti habitura essent, 
ut suaderent eruditiores veterum, mundum unius, potius 
quam plurium, mentc ac consilio gubemari. 

Hie vero nequaquam accedendum est ad exquisitas illas 
subtilitates disputandi, quibus scilicet, aut acute inventis/ 
aut perite dictis, uti liceret, si id ageretur ut commonstre- 
mus Deum unum esse: sed ea potius adeamus argumenta, 
quae ex admiratione coelestium rerum atque terrestrium ne- 
ccssario videntuT oritura, quaeque ultra obventura forent 
Philosophis veritatem unicc colentibus. 

Hi profccto sensuri essent tempestatum varietatem, cer- 
to revolventium ordine, quarum porro mutationcs modum 
conservant adeo temperatum ct constantem, ut in his nihil 
conturbet infinita saeculoram series; sensuri essent motus 
aequabilitatem qua utuntur* solis lunaeque cursus, astra 
etiam ita invieem locos mutantia, ut, certis circumactis 
temporibus, sua vestigia repetant, et eadem spatia confid¬ 
ant, nulla his interveniente discordia quae plurium Deorum 
potentiam indicaret. Eodem accedat oportet ut uMque 
locorum eandem visuri essent naturam, iisdem obsequen- 
tem legibus; eandem scilicet conversionem' coeli, eosdem 
marinorum aestuum accessus et recesses, et cam denique 
consensioncm rerum, cum quasi simplicis et absoluti ope¬ 
ns effectum, ut animis iilico .arrepturi essent unum numen, 
a quo administreutur et cui pareant omnia. 

Sed si verisimile sit uiiius notionem Dei sponte sua sese 
oblaiuram fdh) naturam contempiantibus, alii etiam tunc 
temporis non defuerunt fontes, unde eadem sententia ad 


' At vigiles mundi magniim et versatile temi>lum 
Sul et Inna tuo liistrantes lumine circum 
I’erdociiere homines annonim tenipora vorli: 

£t certa ratiune geri rem, atque ordine certo. 

Lucreiiui, lib. v. 14S5. 
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eraditiorem qaetnqu^ permanasse potuerit: cum enim ‘ 
abundc constet plurima ad bos pervenisse antiquitqs tra- 
dita, et cum nobis religio sit dubftare an unius Dei cultus 
fuerit commissus primis hominibos, quid vetat quin^ una 
cam rebus ita traditis^ hie cultus qpoque locum habuerii 1 
Quod quo facilius credaraus, in memoriam revocandum 
est, iis, qui Graecim philosophiam induxerint, frequens 
olim cum ^iEgyptiiSTyriisque commorcium interfuisse, qui' 
bus notissima erat Judseorum do uno Deo sententia. 

Neque committendum est ut dixisse \idcamur nos^ his 
modo adlatis, rem prorsus dijudicatam habere; id tamen iis 
inesse auclorita.tis placet, ut moneant, eorum opinionem qui- 
bus visum est Polytheismum non valuisse apud cruditiores 
antiquorum, non modo non absurdara esse, sed earn esse 
quae, lite adhuc manente Integra, menti potissimum se c<Hn- 
mendaret. 

Hac itaque praemunita via, faciliorem cursnm oratio 
tenebit, ad Philosophorum scripta investiganda jam ac- 
cedens: quorum tanta est copia, ut dl^cisis omnino quot- 
quot ab Eieatica profecti disciplina, omnem numinis metum, 
pictatem omnem sanctitatemquo c vita sustulerint, mate- 
ries tamen relicta crit penc amplior quam fort instituti hu- 
jus ratio. 

Neque sane moras nectomus lonicam scholam ab initio 
repetentes; quoniam qui ante Socratem priinas in hac 
adepti sunt, solum occupati videntur in iis quae ad Physi- 
corum prudentiam spcctant: quae quidem stadia, per se 
semper jucundissima, ilia tempestate cctcris etiam tutiora 
erant, propter quod tyrauni civitatibus Graeciae insidentes, 
iis trolendis faverent potius, quae eruditorum auimos averte- 
rent a quaestionibus ad jus humanum et civitates admini- 
strandas pertinentibus, aut ad ea officia quibus nexa est ac 
colligata societas. 

In Socrate autem laudando quamvis nemo nimiiis esse 
potest, tamen hid'loci non necesse'^est ut oratio longior po- 
natur; tantum enim abest ut ille uberrime de divina natura 
dispataverit,'Ut ab ea re potius ayocandos homines judica- 
verit, cui investagandse meniis humanae acies ipapar oumino 
esset atque iropotens. Sed cum bunc videfunus plmie dis- 
sentientem iis fabulis quibus referta esset popularis super- 
sUtio, et Anaxagoras illi annuentem cui persuasum fuerit 
universum naturae corpus ab ttna quadam contineri mente, 
a matorie prorsus sejuncta, jure qu^amNbcdligimuq plurium 


' Aristotel. Metaph. xiv. 8. 
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societatem Deorum ab ejus pbilosophia maxiiaa alienam 
esse. 

Ventiim igitur est, relievo'Socrate, ad scholam Platonis, 
deinde ad eos qui Aristoteiem omnibus aiiteponendum arbi> 
trabantur. Aliis vero prascepta Zenouis arridebant, quibus 
cuu) adjeccrimus Pythagoras discipulos^ quatuor babebimus 
praeoipuas Graecas philosophise partes, quas rem nostram 
eausamquG continent. Neque nobis id severe nimis est 
objiciendum, si pr.Ttcrniittumus earn rcpetitain quldem ab 
Arcesilao, a Cariicade vero couhrmatain, disci plinam : quid 
enim magis inutile csset quam quserere quid ii senserint^ 
quibus placuerit omnia esse adeo circumfusa tenebris, ut 
nihil cognosci, nihil pro certo percipi aut sciri possit'l Ad 
Platoncm vero devenientes, non est cur miremiir quam- 
plurima apud eum inter se repugnare; quippe cui mos ille 
cordi crat ab JOgypto petitus, tradendi scilicet do£trinas 
mutuo discrepantes, quurum hiec veritati studeret, ilia utili- 
tati; haec paucis c^licaret id quod unicuique Philosopho 
persuasum esset, inh coram omnibus proterret, quae ad 
plebem in ofiicio retiueiidam maxime accommodata vide- 
rentur. Quae cum ita siut, oratio ilia quae iuscribitur Ti- 
maeus digna omnino judicanda csl quae ante alias adeatur: 
in hac enim cousultu agitur ac fuse de divina providentia; 
hanc igitur appellat Cicero, ad hanc confugit Plutarchus, 
quoties veras PJatoni s senleutias reperire et expromere velint. 

Muita idcirco in Timmo disputat Plato, ut probet quam 
difficile sit ilium quasi parentem mundi invenire, quum au- 
tem inveneris, cundem in vulgus proferre, nefas ducit: docet 
idem ' materiera primo extitisse, quee vim habuerit omnia 
accipiendi; hanc, ordiiie careiitcm et concordia, aspexKse, 
temperasse, et in modem reduxisse, unum muiidi opiheem 
ae molitorem Deum. Ex hac matcrie ita deposila, quo- 
niam invito numine dissolvi non potest, iotius orbis 
compages, mutuis apte inter sc ordinatis parlibus. Sed ne 
luce egerent base omnia*adeo expressa et*effecta, exoritur, 
praeter lunam et errantium flammas siderum, sol etiam, qui 
in causa est cur certa ferantur iialione tempestatum varie- 
tales, ac gratae dierum noctiumque vicissitudines. Quid 
vero necesse est Platonem sequi de ceteris mundi disseren- 
tem partibus 1 jam enim patet, id quod caput est, dedisse 
eum tanto open, unum plane auctorem et efiectorem. 

Proximum est ut ad Aristbtelem accedamus, cujus inge- 
niiim aerp et acutuhi, exhaustis omnibus quae in terra, coelo. 


Plat, in Tim. 
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mariqae natura ostendit, seipsam tandem <;dntuUt ad hu- 
mannm genus contemplanduin: quod cum animadvertissct 
ct sentire, et ratione uti, mentem^dcirco collegit hominibns 
insitam: deinde aiiquid excogitavit necesse esse hac ipsa 
mente praBstantios, quod kvepytM¥ * dictum Toluit. £x hac ^ 
pendet naturae ordo, haec omnia movct, tractat, complecti* 
tur, haec^ una est atque simplex, hsbc denique Deus est. 

Relictis PeripaCeticis seqnuntur Stoici, quorum in sen- 
tentiis indagatidis Cicerone uti duce Ucet. Apud quern 
cum Balbo tribuantur partes, ut Zenonis opiniones expli- 
cet, nititur profecto ille ipso illo argumento quod nos valere 
apud eruditos initio suspicati sumns. Coelestia enim ob> 
servans rogat, '^Quid potest esse tarn apertum tamque per> 
spicuiim, quam esse aliquod nuinen praestantissimaD men> 
tis quo haec regantur.”^ lisdem utitiir argumentis Cfary- 
sippus, iisdem Cleanthes, quorum hie cum videret solis, 
lunae, siderumque omnium, varietatem, pulchritudinem, 
cursnm, tantos motus statuit ab aliq^ mente gubernari; 
alter agnoscens *'tam constantem reHm ordinem ab ho- 
mine non posse conhei, ad Deura confugit, et hme ita fieri 
negat, nisi ea uno divino et continuato spiritu contme- 
rentur.’" 

Neque non breviter hie loci attingendnm videtur quod 
Stoici de fato dixerint: qum vis, sive earn fatiim dici ma* 
luerint, sive sempiternam seriem causarum, nihil aliud re* 
vera est, nisi ratio in mente siipremi numinis concepta, e 
qua, cum perfecta sit, Deus degredi nescit Quo etiam 
spectant Senecw verba, Ille ipse omnium conditor atque 
rector scripsit quidem fata, sed sequitur, semper paret, 
semel jussit.” 

vero quaestionem initam de iis quae Pythagoras cen* 
suerit, perdifficilem baud dubie judicabit, qui in membri> 
am revocaverit quam obscuris loquendi formulis, et quasi 
mysteriis, obvclvantur ejusdem prmcepta, quse ad bene vi* 
vendum pertinent. Accidit autenf fortuito, ut id quod nos 
jam petendum curamus, pendeat statim ab ipsis hujus Phi¬ 
losophise principiis. Pythagoras enim, iniaginem quserens 
quse clariorem redderet Suam de divina natura seotentiam, 
incidit in numerorum smiem: et quemadmodum hi omnes, 
qualescunque sint, ab uno profiuant necesse est; ita docuit 

' i yap itZt tupyiitt. Metaph. xiv. 6. 

* i« tom^thc AfX.»K ttpfnTwi ^ Metapb. xfv. 7. 

* (Ah Ap** wi Xiyw K*» aft9fA!u tJ irpwTa* juyoSv nutrqTav S». Mciaptl. xlv, a. 
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mramqttemqTie accuTate inquirentem unde deductus sit re- 
rum omnium ordo, postrcmo perventurum esse ad ffcovwSa; 
hanc ycro fiovadu imum significasse Deum credimns, Laer- 
tio et Plutarclio testibus, qui in sententiis vetenim ^erse- 
quendis, multum operas ponere solebant: his etiamconsen- 
tit Velleius, dicens Pythagoram putavisse Deum esse '*ani- 
miitn per naturam rerum intentum et commeantem.” 

Jam cum oratio lapsa fuerit ad hanc a Pythagora nsur- 
patam similitudinem, liceat paucas modo cjusdem generis 
adferre, quibus scilicet alii utebantur Philosophi, ad ean- 
dem rem illustrandam. Stoici mundum gymnasio simi- 
lem voluerunt, ubi cum cematur omnium rerum ratio, in- 
tclligitur esse aliquem rectorera, moderatorem, et tanquam 
architeclum, qui prsesit et cui pareatur.”* Apertius adbuc 
loquitur Aristoteles, ingenti similitudinum turba usus, e di- 
versis petita locis, et in hoc tantummodo consentionte in¬ 
ter se, ut unius preepotentis Dei imaginem animo praebeant: 
ut enim, ita disseriL navi gubernator, ut currui auriga, ut 
choro prsBSul, ut emtati lex, ut exercitui dux, ita mundo 
Deus imperat. 

Hie vero recenseamus oportet quae dicta sunt, ut magis 
pateat quid ad hue efFectum fuerit, et quantum profecti si- 
mus ad id quod qumritur cognoscendiim. Hactenus ergo 
commonstratum videtur, nihil prorsus impedire quo minus 
credatur, eruditiores antiquorum ad unum numen agnos- 
cendum pervenire potuisse, natura nirairum monstrante iter, 
ct aliquid porro afferente Inminis disciplina a majoribus 
qualicunque tradita: deinde eorum scripta aggressis, ex il- 
lustrioribus quibusque aliqua adferre in promptu erat, bre- 
viora certe ilia quam pro rei amplitndine, sed satis hfnia 
ad docendum veteres Philosophos pluribus in locis, de uno 
Deo omnipotenti atque infinite, fnisse dilucide locntos. 
Qnse cum ita sint, jure optimo flagitemus quam ob causam 
ita locuti sint, nisi id ipsis vere persuasum fuisset? Nihil 
enim afierunt unde credatur, eos id fe^isse quo facilins 
adirent potentiam, divitias, auctoritatem, dccus, cum con¬ 
tra eo magis periculis olim implicitus quisque fuerit, quo 
ad veritatem de uno Deo propiul accesserit: hinc Anaxa¬ 
goras * vincula, hinc Socratis caedes, hinc nostrae etiam 
sanctissimae religionis ratio,’ crimen impietatis Subiit, ut- 


** Cic. de Nat. Deoiv 
* Plut. in Vit, Nic. 
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pote quBD genti^us novam noman iuferrct, unias colen'di 
nurainis. 

Talia aatem iDterroganti qai df siderant quid respondea- 
tur, nos fortasse yicissim urgeant, percontantes, quid sit 
cur eruditiores antiquorum adeo mu^tos Deos toties nomi- 
naverint, nisi Polytheismus apud eos valueiit: ubique^im 
si hortandi sint elves ne privatis autpublicisofficiis desint, 
non Dei, sed deorttm timor incutitur: si jungenda sit ami* 
citia, si ferendas leges, si sancienda feedera, si denique 
acuenda sit mens amore virtutis, aut e pravitate morum 
avocanda, ad Deos confugitur, eosque pene innumerabiles, 
et, prout occasio rem variaverit, ingenio ac potestate di- 
versos. 

Haec verissima esse nemo prorsus ignorat: quae cum 
videantur aliquantum cum antedictis pugnare, nos totos in 
prseteritas setates memoria rejiciamus necesse est, et rem 
aperiamus ab alta origine repetitam. Id quod non adeo 
facto facile est: ut enim navigantibus nobis, quo longius e 
terra progrediamur, eo fit difficilius fdltnam relicti littoris 
accurate oculis metiri; ita de opinionibus veterum qom* 
stione inita, quo longius recedator ab iis quibus interfuenint 
temporibus, co magis verendum est, ne fallamnr in earum 
nature, qualis ac quanta fuerit, dijudicanda. Nobis sane 
religio est dubitare, quin veri cultus Dei fuerit commissus 
primis hominibus: qui tamen cum obsolescere coepisset, 
discipline paulatim langoescente, mortales eum facile 
transferebant ad id cojus beneficio assidue afficiebantur, et 
ad eos, quorum benevolentiam grata recordatione memine- 
rint; hinc soli et sideribus bonores habiti, bine prsestantis- 
simus quisque, postquam e vita migravisset, numero Deo- 
rum est ascriptus. Verum ubi jam eo progresses essent 
res bumanae, ut artes multimodee excolerentur, orti sunt 

g oetsB, qui otio languentibus admoverent stimulos, aut 
ibore defatigatos mulcerent. Hi, si Herodotum audia- 
mus, primi in Grteciam intulerunt*Deorum cultus, et cum 
in tales offenderint de morjnis bominibus opiniones jam- 
prMem usu receptas, quis tam ceecus est ut non cemat eos 
id ante omnia curaturos*fore, ut populo morem gerant, 
vaiias nempe fingendo' adomandoque plurium Deorum fa- 
bulas ? Hac enim via consuleretur pptime suorum carmi- 
num venustati; cui quidem plurimum obfnisset veri cultus 
nude simplicitas, nm Deorum presliis, amoribns, aliisque 
multis traductis ad similitudinem bumdbas imbeqillitatSs, 
nuUus omnino locus relinqueretur.' Attamen nisi brevitati 
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scrvieudum csset, et longius vagari oratio timeret, facile 
comprobari posset apud ipsos poetas, et praecipue apod 
Homerum/ crebram fieri meiitionem supremi unius numinis, 
alios Deos suo nulu cobiBentis, et reram humanamiq^salati 
suo arbitrio prospicientis. 

Hos autem secuti sunt speculatores et venatores naturae, 
qui Physicorum prudentiae studebant, et res diligenter ob- 
servatas, aut utiliter ihvcntas, figuris et ixkr^yoglcus solebant 
adumbrare: unde orta est tandem intinita Deorum multi- 
tiido, et mythologia, quamvocant, fabulosae Icvitatis plena. 

Alia vero ex. parte, iis qui ad respublicas capessendas 
accederent, operae pretium erat quam plurimos Deos po- 
pulo* colendos proferre, turn declarare, virtutis acuendae 
causa, qui erga civitatem officiis optime periuncti essent, 
eos post mortem Deos esse: quo nihil dici potest aut hngi 
quod civibus magis suadeatnefacultatibus aut liberis nimis 
parcant, utque et Jabores et pericula, mortem denique ipsam, 
libenter obeant. Quod si aliquando plcbs se commoveret 
liberius quam ut ^perii meminerit, festiva alicujus nu- 
ininis adhibita pompa, facile his artibus dcliniri se passus 
est popularis animus, et in nova studia abierunt furores 
vulgi. 

Quae cum ita sint, non est profecto cur mircmur Philo- 
sophorum inconstantiam, quum inducerent multitudincm 
pene infinitam Deorum in eas orationes quas coram con- 
cione habuerint. Quum vero idem etiam in iis quas 
ia-coTeptKas vocamuh videatur fieri, locum hunc sane baud 
pcnitus explqratum aliquis putet, nisi de his Diis quoque, 
quales fueriiit, quaestionem paulo accuratiorem institu* 
amus. 

Visum^ est igitur ex antedictis, Platonem, de origine 
mnndi disserentem, Uniim agnovisse Deum; sed simul ac 
lapsa sit oratio ad populares Deos, Junonem scilicet, Sa- 
tumum, Jovemque: diserte innuit idem paium ea sibi ipsi 
esse persuasa, quae de his tradidisset antiquitas : rem vero 
.majorem esse plane confitetur^ quam ut suum ingeninm ad 
earn e^plicandam' vaJeat: cQnfitetur ea quae e veteribus 


* II. e. 18. 
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dicta essent, argamentis handqaaquam probabilibus, nedam 
certis^ inniti: his tamen, quippe quae legibus saiiciantur ac 
cousuetadme, fidem eousque praestandam esse^'udicat, ut 
quicquid in actione situm est, in eo decretis pubbcis obtcm- 
peretur: quod quidem etsi xnagni iiitersit ad tuendam tran- 
quillitatem civitatis, tacitae tamen secretions animi sen> 
tentias rationi uqicae parent: legibus parere neque sqlent 
neqne possimt. 

His jgitur relictis Plato tamen mttita est in varietate et 
copia, pluribus inductis Diis quibus in orbe moliendo mo- 
derandoque, variae tribuuntnr partes. Studiose tamen in- 
quirentibus quales sint hoc dignati nomine, patet eos esse 
supremi regis satellites quasi ac ministros, quibus ulitur 
ad mandata sua exequenda: deou enim nomen aeri, igni, 
aquaa, pariter assignatur, aliis etiam quibuscunque naturae 
partibus, quae constantes cursus' aut Tim quandam ordina- 
tam, ratosque effectus habeant. 

Jam vero Stoicoram plures Deos e (bversa omnino ratione 
fluxisse credibile est ^ eos enim 'apuo Ciceronem invenie- 
mus spernentes ac repudiantes istam Deorum multitudinem, 
sive ex Physica disciplina deductam, sive a poetis confic- 
tam ad augendas c^rminum yenustates; et Deum unum 
ponentes pertinere per naturam cujusqne rei, per terram 
Gererem, per maria eptunum, aliosque per alia.’* ^ Quem- 
admodum enim Oceanus, unus cum sit, diversis appellator 
nominibus, prout diversas praeterlab^r regiones; ita 
Stoici unum Deum pluribus puncupabant uominibus, prout 
eum cernerent diversis fungditem muneribus, aut varias ac 
multiplices humano gencri utilitates adferentem. 

Vidimus itaque quantulis rebus ac qualibus eruditiores 
antiquorum nomen Dei imposuerint, et quam vim huic vo- 
cabulo ipsi subjectam voluerint: sed .cum eosdem pariter 
constet saepissime lociitos fuisse de supremo uno ac prae- 
potcnti numinc, jure quodam arrepturi videmur, societatcm 
istam' Deorum, ^ualem initio stafuerimus, iis nequaquam 
placuisse. Neque nobis ita disserentibus satis firmc occur- 
ritur, ab iis qui in suam parfbm trahunt, sive Deos minores, 
sive Lares, quorum nuAero ascribi potest ille Socratis 
Sot/ftcttv, et frequens die apod poetas 

Genius natale comes qui temperat astruro. 

» 
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Antiquitatem sane his (idem et caltum adhibuisse ncm in- 
■viti concedimus: neque tamen, hoc concesso, licet illico 
veteres Polytheismi ai^nere: multi enim divinioris sapientisc 
alumni, non dnbitant quin confiteantur esse in hac re aliquam 
veri adumbfatam similitudinem. Qua sublata opinione, 
cogitatio satis jucunda, et virtus etiam ipsa tollatur necesse 
est: quid enim magis utile ad bene vivendpm, quam opinaii 
esse qui nos semper comitetur, videat, tueatur? ubi autem 
locus constantim rclinquitur, nisi esset cui resisti oporteat, 
ubi vigilantise, nisi esset qui insidias pararet 1 aut quid opus 
est prmceptis, nisi sit qui nos ab officiis abducere conetur ? 

Si vero sint qui alia flagitant quibus firmari possunt quae 
de antiquitate diximus, ad sacrosanctas literas accedamus, 
illo duce qui, cum mirum ad modnm a Deo ipso delectus 
esset, ad veri cultus normam gentibus inducendam, turn 
etiam optime erat, si quis alius, in vetcrum scriptis 'versa- 
tus. Qui, Ecclesiam illam Romae olim conditam hortatus, 
ut in fide Christiana se contineret, acerrime item in Philoso- 
phos invehatur;* eos profecto non ignorantise insimulans 
quas irretitos tenuerit, non imbecillitatis quae vetuerit ne ad 
veritatem inveniendam animos satis erigereut, sed pravae 
omnino voluntatis, malique animi, quod veritatem jam in- 
ventam palam proterre noluerint. Nihil ad hanc rem diser* 
tius excogitari ])Otest, quam qus^ pia olim sanctissirai apos- 
toli indignatiode his ediderit: at jure aliquis requirat quern 
locum tantcB crimkmtioni habuisset, nisi ex Philosophorum 
scriplis liquido appareret satis eos tlnum Deum cognovisse, 
at cognitum de industria celasse ? 


.7. B. OTTLEY ,' 
n Coll. Oriel. 
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KEPLY OF BOUITOX TO E. H. BARKER.- 

I AM obliged to }rour learned correspondent for bis complimen* 
tary expressions toward me. My observations on his criticism 
will be short. 

With regard to the quotation from Ovid, I had discovered its 
filiation previous lo the appearance of Mr. Barker^s paper. 1 
am nevertheless obliged to him for his reference, as well as for 
his recommendation of the French compilation. 'Hie usage 
which J was at one time disposed to condemn as a barbarism, 
was not, as your correspondent supposes, the employment of 
‘'pudet” in conjunction with ‘‘nobis,” but the subjoining 
“ nobis,” a dative, to “ did.” I allow, however, that my ob¬ 
jection was Unimportant. 

On the second point, the orthography of the words sihxi and 
aolennis, one and the same reply will suffice. I had no intention 
to condemn either si/lva or solemnk as in itself a corruptoin, but 
to suggest that the preference given to these readings by certain 
editors, even supposing the readings themselves to be correct, 
might arise from erroneous causes. In the case of ThybrU, 
although aware of the Greek usage 1 was ignorant that 

any ancient Latin writer had employed this orthography. Does 
your correspondent mean to imply that this usage is to be found 
among any except moderns f 

1 may add, with respect to silvUy that [ am inclined to co¬ 
incide with the orthography of your corre^ondent. My autho¬ 
rity, however, is of little weight in the scale : 

Non adeu ventiim est, iit non, si voce Metelli 
Servantur leges, malint a Cxsare tolli. 
l*thatik Mr. Barker for his promised researches on tlie subject 
of Casimir. 

I shall take the present opportunity of requesting any of your 
learned contributors who may be able to solve the enigma, to 
inform nie what “ Eubulus” means by “ twisting iiionostropbics 
into choruses anif dochmiacs ?” MV difficulty of comprehen¬ 
sion may be owing to that avata’Qija’Ix so characteristic of the 
Bceotiaii people ; till, howev^, some CEdipus arises to explain 
the marvel, ail I can do » to parallel it with Lord Hervey’s 
celebrated line, in which bespeaks of 

-Sapphic, Lyric, and lanpibic odes; 

on which Pope in his letter to Lord H. observes, “ Your 
Lordship might as well desire your best friend, your tailor, to 
make you a coat, a suit of clothes, and a p£r of breeches.” * 

Bomms. 


* See No. L. p. 337. 
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NOTICE OF 

I'he Three Pamphlets lately published^ relative to the 
Studies and Emminations at Cambridge, 


A CONSIDERABLE degree of interest has iutcly been excited 
in the University of Cambridge, by the renewed discussion of 
a subject on which opinions M'iil most probably continue to be 
divided. It has long been a favorite scheme with several leading 
members of this learned body to effect new regulations iu regard 
to the public general examination, and to require a proficiency in 
other branches of knowledge, besides that of matlieniatics, prepa¬ 
ratory to a degree. This discussion has lately given rise to three 
pamphlets: the first entitled , 

Thoughts on the present system of Academic Education in 
the University of Cambridge. By Eubulus.”* 

The second, “ A Letter to the Right Reverend John, Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, respecting an additional examination of stu¬ 
dents in the University of Cambridge, and the different plans 
proposed for that purpose. By Philograntus.*’ This pamphlet 
concludes with a Postscript, in answer to the insinuations of Eubu- 
lus at the expense of the Universitytof Cambridge. 

Tile third, A J^etter to Philograntus, by Eubulus, being a se¬ 
quel to a pamphlet e|^tied Thoughts, See.’’ 

Although there is imeh asperity towards each other expressed 
by Eubulus and Philograntus, yet their main object is the same, 
the adoption of an improved system of academical education, 
and the establishing an order of merit among those students who 
shall distinguish themselves in a theological and classical exami¬ 
nation. Philograntus has advocated his cause most ably and 
judiciously, and combated the objections of those who are op¬ 
posed to it, with infinite spirit and effect. Eubulus displays 
equal zeal, but less judgment; and has laid himself open to the de¬ 
served animadversions of the former by the indiscreet manner in 
which he has thrown down the gituntlet. ** It gives me some 
concern,” says Philograntus, to find desirable measures recom¬ 
mended by a writer who reasons like Eubulus.” We agree 
with him, for it is impossible that any man can serve his party, 
who argues so loosely, or is so much abroad in his statements, as 
Eubulus. Nothing can be mure hasty than the mode in which 


See this article in our last No, 
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he has got up his pamphlet, nor more unguarded than his expres¬ 
sions, nor more illogical than his reasoning. It is a grave and 
momentous question upon which he writes; but how does he 
meet it ? Most unworthily of himself (for Eubulus could have 
done better) and of his subject, by Vague assertions, untenable 
positions, random charges, and unscholarlike presumptions. A 
writer, who proposes to change a system which has been conse¬ 
crated by the success of many years, and by the approbation of some 
of the first characters in the university, and which, with all its 
real or imaginary defects, has contributed most largely to the 
scientific, literary, and inteflectual improvement of the country, 
ought to proceed to the investigation with infinitely more care 
and reflection than Eubulus has shown. It employed a syndi¬ 
cate, appointed for the especial purpose, and composed of persons 
well qualified, and in full ■ possession of the confidence of the 
univeiisity, many days of anxious consideration, before they could 
arrange any scheme of the same nature which Eubulus has in 
view, or digest a proposal deserving of being submitted to the 
senate: and yet he has bad the courage to come hastily and ab¬ 
ruptly to the same question, and supposes he has done justice to it 
in twenty scanty pages, which contain little more than a mere 
outline. The consequence is,-that he has exposed himself to the 
suspicion of the real friends of the university; has called up an 
adversary from his own sid#; and has placed himself under the 
mortifying necessity of explaining away, or softening down, in a 
second pamphlet, the incautious languag^l^f the first. We can¬ 
not be pleased with finding the syste^^f our Alma Mater* 
treated with levity and apparent contempt, however we may de¬ 
sire to see it improved: and therefore we deeply regret, with 
Piiilograntus, that we are obliged ** to notice the general weak- 
ness ^a jterformatice, in which there are two or three sentences, 
respecting the pursuit of Christian knowledge, highly honorable 
to the writer.” 

Eubulus begins his pamphlet by professing a determination to 
pursue his subject with temper and ifi^eration ; without resent¬ 
ing, or retaliating, ‘*if it should excite anger or asperity ob 
the part of bis antagonists.” ^ Indeed,” be says, “ it is not very 
likely that 1 shall reply.” ile is, however, forced to reply to the 
strictures of Philograntus, who could perceive no more ** modera¬ 
tion or temper” in his observations on the university of Cambridge, 
than we can perceive in the letter which he has inscribed to the 
Dean of Peterborough. Phildgrantus and the Dean may pro¬ 
bably be the same; and we confess we discern much, proof of 
resentment and retaliation, and none of temper or good taste, its 
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the mottos to his letter, which Eubulus evidently means to apply 
to the latter. 

Eubulus has taken great pains to explain in bis second publi¬ 
cation what he meant to express in the first, and to remove the 
effects of erroneous construction ;—but whatever his intentions 
were, it is impossible to read the following passages, w'ithout 
being impressed with the belief, that they contain a charge 
against the university', of paying exclusive attention to Mathe¬ 
matics. 

“ Why is the examination for degrees, why are the honors, 
and generally speaking the rewards and patronage, of the univer¬ 
sity, confined so exclusively to mathematical pursuits p. 4. 

'‘No man can fairly accuse me of depreciating or underva¬ 
luing the importance of mathematical studies, although 1 may 
still make it u question why they should be so exclusively pur¬ 
sued.’' p. 

" Suppose Mathematics not to be the exclusive branch of aca¬ 
demic examination in this university, would there be any defici¬ 
ency of great and eminent mathemattcians (—Tiie same stimulus, 
which w'as then suflicient to produce a Newton, w'ould always 
operate to produce one, although there w'ere no exclusive pre¬ 
ference given to mathematics, and no exclusive rewards.” p. 11. 

" This exclusive preference militates against the very spirit of 
our institution.” p. 12. 

Eubulus argues, that his words " university examinationf** and 
“ examination for d^gjgjfies” ought to be a salvo against any 
hiisconstruction—bufiHl» think, that the repetition and emphatic 
use of the word exclusive, and the sentence " why are the ho¬ 
nors, and gemrally speaking the rewards and patronage, of the 
university, conjined so exclusively to mathematical pursuits,** alls 
quite enough to warrant any reader, who is imperfectly acquaint¬ 
ed with the institutions of the university, in forming the conclu¬ 
sion, that there are no rew'ards and no distinctions at Cambridge 
for classical merit, and therefore but little competition or emu¬ 
lation in this department. It so happens, that t^ere is not an aca¬ 
demical body in the world where patronage and honors excite 
young men to more emulation in ’literary pursuits, than at this 
university; and Philograiitus- has ntbst forcibly and adroitly 
tiiniedtbis fact into an argument, why the measure, which Eubulus 
mars by his indiscretion, should be carried into execution. " Our 
university examinations for Chancellor’s medals, and university 
scholarships, have, I r^ily confess, a powerful influence in pro¬ 
moting the study of'^tbe classics. Such is the ^al and industry 
which they generate, that, as your Lordship, who has loi^ been 
an examiner on these occasions, will testify, it is nut unfrequent 
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to find students qF less than three years* slandii^, who exhibit a 
familiarity with the greater part of the Greek and Latiu writers 
of the purest ages: who, in th^ir itnitations of the poets in 
both languages, performed within three or four hours, show spi< 
rit, taste, and correctness which would deserve praise, were they 
the productions- of long time and study; and who add to these ac¬ 
quirements a ver^ extensive knowledge in history, antiquities, 
chronology, grammar, and pliilology; and sometimes answer 
satisfactorily to almost every description of questions on these 
subjects that can reasonably be put to a student. Both the 
benefit to the individuals and the credit resulting to the university 
are great: but then the benefit extends only to eight or ten 
persons at the utmost, belonging to each year, who are stimulated 
to exertion by the influence of these prizes. Of the effect wbidh 
is certain to ensue from the proposed liberal and unlimited com¬ 
petition, we have already a strong illustration at the contests for 
our university scholarships; here the examiners occasionally 
mention with honor some able scholars who come next to the 
successful candidate; and it is well known that many young men 
prepare themselves long and industriously for this trial, without 
cherishing any hopes of the prize itself, but aspiring only to that 
uncertain and unrecorded honor; 

Tantus amor lauduni, tants est victoria curw. 

What W'ould be the effect upon the generous ambition and hige- 
nuous minds of the youths, were appropriate rewards offered to 
every gradation of real merit!” p. 32— 

We heartily wish with PhiiograntlH^at this fine spirit of 
emulation were more encourag^ than it is, that a proper ba> 
lance w*ere observed, and that all the honors of the university 
were conferred with reference to the collective merits of the can¬ 
didates, estimated by a joint examination of their mathematical 
and classical attainments: ** the motive for additional industry 
would then,’* as he observes, become general, and instead of be¬ 
ing confined to t^ose of superior pretensions from talent, it would 
Operate upon all gradations of ability.*’ But while such a spirit, 
and to such an extent, does exist, itcannotbe said that the university 
neglects the study of theclassibs, nor, considering tlie value of the 
prizes and rewards whielf are annually assigned to classical merit, 
can it fairly be complained that generally speaking its rewards 
and patronage are exclusimiy confined to mathematical pursuits.” 
The yearly amount of public prizes and scholarships for tbe en¬ 
couragement of elassical ana elegant literature, and whicbare 
open to tbe w hole university, may be calculated at,upwtfdf-of 
nme hundred and fifty pounds, while those of tbe differaM col- 
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leges have been estimated at two hundred pounds. The effects of 
these rewards and distinctions will be belter understood) if we 
name a few of the living scholars who not only confer lustre on 
their country in general, but whose learned and editorial labors 
sufficiently prove with what assiduity they must have cultivated 
the Muses under the auspices of the university.—Butler, Maltby, 
Dobree, Blomheld, Monk, Barker, Burges,, and Bailey, are 
characters well known by their literary researches; whose works 
will attest the classical reputation of Cambridge, long after the 
pamphlets of Bubulus shall be totally forgotten. 

Eubulus is so persuaded of the general inutility of Cambridge 
education, that he asks,What are the remaining 94, the average 
number annually of those who receive no academic honors.^ 
What have they to show for an education of three years and a 
quarter, at an expense which cainiut be short of £700 f 
What have they got in religion, ethics, metaphysics, history, 
classics, jurisprudence f” p. 5. 

The question is unfairly put, as though the university gave 
them no opportunity of showing any thing for their £700; for it 
should be remembered, that even at a school, and much less at 
a university, young men cannot be compelled to become prohci- 
ents, or to turn to account the advantages which are offered them. 
The question should be, what might they have got ? and to this 
we could answer—they might have acquired taste, information, 
and intelligence; they had admission to valuable libraries, they 
had access to manuscri|^ as well as books, they had the assistance 
of able tutors who would have directed their reading, and cor¬ 
rected their judgment; or, if poring over books did not suit their 
health or inclination, they had an easier path to knowlege, which 
they might have followed : they might have attended the vari¬ 
ous lectures on modern history, on civil law, and the laws of 
England, on geology, mineralogy, or political economy, either of 
which are known to furnish entertainment as well as instruction. 
But Eubulus is not the first to ask whether students have become 
wiser or better, and what‘attainments they have gathered at 
public institutions, expecting to be answered in the negative. 
It would, however, be a very hard thing for schools and universi- 
lieS| if the idle and the profligate, if those who will not learn or im¬ 
prove, are to constitute the standard by which their utility is to be 
estimated. “ I'hey who urge,” says Philograntus, “ that we 
ought to look to the instructions of the tutors, as the means of 
supplying every deficiency of our public system, really expect 
these gentletnen to accomplish impossibilities. From them the 
undergraduate receives advice and direction in his studies, Bssial> 
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ance in his difficulties, and encouragement to exertion and perse¬ 
verance.; from their lectures he derives information relative to 
the subjects which he is studying, and is daily called upon to ex¬ 
hibit some results of his industry. But when a young man 
chooses to follow the seductions of pleasure or of indolence, ra¬ 
ther than the exhortations of his instructor, what can the mere 
lectures effect i Hegular attendance on these occasions may, it is 
true, be enforced : but what is the advantage, generally speaking, 
of sitting for an hour to hear a lecture on a subject, which has not 
employed a siugle minute of previous attention ? It is principally 
to the studious part of his pupils that the duty of a tutor requires 
him to adapt his lectures: and though he takes all occasions in 
his power to give encouragement and assistance to those who have 
neglected their previous opportunities, yet it cannot be expected 
that the deservirig and industrious should be kept back in their 
progress, in order to accommodate their indolent or incapable 
contemporaries.” p. 9—10. 

. We do not, however, concede to Eubulus, that all those who 
take no honors, are non-reading men, “ and have acquired nothing 
in religion, classics, history, &c.” On the contrary we know that 
there are many, whose names do not appear in the Triposes, or 
among the prize-men, but who, after remaining -undistinguished 
in their academic career, carry into life a large share of the solid 
advantages of an academic education, and become distinguished 
members of society. 

In the sixth and seventh pages of 1\^ pamphlet, Eubulus 
has proposed nine questions, ihejet of wmich seems to be, that 
much benefit is not experienced from mathematical attainments, 
beyond the walls of the university. To one of these, Of 
what use to them are their mathematics in common life V* he 
shall give the answer himself. ** Mathematics,” says he, in page 
4, are no doubt a high and important branch of study. They 
are a science closely concerned in the investigation of abstract 
truth, requiring mtensity of attention, accuracy of research, 
acuteness of application, - and seventy of judgment: they are 
intimately connected with the most useful arts, and with the 
sublimest speculations; with (hose inventions which give man 
power over the world in vifliich he is placed, and with those ehs- 
coveries which elevate him to the knowledge and contemplation 
of tlie worlds beyond and around him.” 

. For an answer to two more of his questions, we will refor 
Eubdiis to the Cambridge Cialendar, it true,” he asks^ 
'' that they, generally speaking, turn their mathematics to^'any 
account, except that of speculative amusement, or acadlMnie' 
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contention ? They may be, and no doubt they often are, veiy 
ingenious and acute men; but does that ingenuity and acuteness 
for the most part tell to any great moral, or political, or social 
purpose?’* If Eubulus will turn to the Triposes, and read the 
notes under the list of those who have obtained mathematical 
distinction, he will discover a constellation of great names, 
whose brilliancy is not merely shed from the torbs of academic 
glory, but which has enlightened the walks of active life, and 
shone with unclouded brightness amidst the literati, churchmen, 
and statesmen of the day. He will perceive that there is not 
a department in literature, science, or politics, in which the 
wranglers and senior optimes of Cambridge have not held a 
distinguished place, and that their ingenuity aud acuteness have 
constantly been telling to ** every great moral, political, and social 
purpose.” We have counted the names recorded in the Galen* 
dar of no less than niiiety*three eminent characters, who have 
carried their mathematical acquirements into ** common life,” 
and brought them to bear upon those elegant or useful pursuits, 
by which they have risen to the highest honors in the church, 
and in the senate, at the bar and at the shrine of literary fame. 
M r. Pitt was frequently heard to say, that if he bad any advan¬ 
tage over his great rival, Mr. Fox, he was indebted f^or it to 
his mathematical studies; and it is impossible to observe the 
luminous and argumentative style in which such men as Bishops 
Marsh and Middleton deliver themselves in the pulpit, and 
Copley and Tindal at the bar, or to read the substantial and 
pithy sentences of Paley and Maltbus, without perceivir^ how 
much they owe to those metaphysical and philosophical branches 
of knowledge, which bend the mind to liabits of rigid demon¬ 
stration. We have often beard quoted Gibbon’s silly opinion, 
as to the injury which mathematical pursuits may do to what 
are called the finer feelings of moral evidence; and the senti¬ 
ment has been carried still farther by persons, who would 
persuade us that a first-rate mathematician, can never be an 
elegant scholar. We will refer to the Cambridge Calendar 
again ; and the fact of S6 classical medals having been awarded 
to men who ranked among the Jour Jirst wranglers, will be a 
convincing proof that great philosophical and literary attain¬ 
ments are not incompatible. 

To return to Eubulus—whose partiality for that little crooked 
thing, a note of interrogation, again leads him to enquire, 
** Are not the Camlfridge mathematics almost exclusively spe^ 
culative —** What is the greater part of that examination, 
but d set of mathematical con undrums What mil future 
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age$ my <d' our own 7 We have even d^erted the track of 
geometryf and forsaken the path our mighty master trod.*’ 
We must answer question by question, l^es Eubulus, when 
he accuses the university of neglecting the practice for the 
theory, forget the public lectures of the Pluntiaii professor, 
where all the fundamental propositions in experimental {philoso¬ 
phy, in mechankks, hydrostatics, optics, and astronomy, are 
proved with the assistance of the necessary instruments and 
machinery i Does he forget the lectures of the Jacksonbn pro¬ 
fessor, in which the application of the principles of natural 
philosophy, natural history, and chemistry, to the arts, manu¬ 
factures, and agriculture, of the country, presents so useful a 
field of instruction f Is be to be reminded that the labors and 
discoveries of Newton are so far from being neglected, that 
his chair is now filled by the person most qualified, and most 
iiiclin(Sd, to tread in his steps f The present Lucasian professor 
well deserves the compliment which Philograntus has paid him, 
and there is not a Cambridge man who will not thank us for 
transcribing it. The late appointment of Professor Turton, 
to fill the chair of our immortal philosopher, while it affords the 
utmost satisfaction to ail friends of the university, gives us a 
security, that the philosophical studies of our youth will re¬ 
ceive the most judicious and useful direction.” 

As to the conundrums, and new fashion of mathematics, of 
which Eubulus affects to complain, the last senate-house exami¬ 
nation will satisfy every candid euquirec;, that the Newtonian 
branch of the science still occupies its proud and pre-eminent 
station; and out of 144 questions which are inserted in the 
Calendar of 1821, 49 only can be considered as Analytical, or 
bearing upon the French system, while all the rest belong most 
decidedly to the closeness of geometrical investigation.” So 
much for his lamentation over new refinements, new quirks, 
and new capriccios of ingenuity!” 

Eubulus is determined to be in ar^ns, and after having broken 
a lance against Mathesis, the monster of Cambridge, he most 
valiantly puts a fresh spear in the rest, and rides in tilt with the 
Muse: but here he is completely unhorsed. ** Our range of 
Greek reading** says he", “ is at present too much conpnea. 
We labor about the dramatic writers too mueh^ to the exchisiou 
cfthe rest. We must not forsake the critics^ philosophers, 
orators, and historians of Greece, for a mere branch of her 
poets** Let us see if he has applied th%terms exclusion ,and 
forsake, better than he did before ; and for this purpose we will 
(Consult some of the examination papers which w'e have by 
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and they shall tell whether the dramatists occupy an undue share 
of attention or not. The following are the subjects of a mis¬ 
cellaneous collection, which • happened to fall into our hands ; 
and when we present it to our readers, we declare that the 
papers have not been selected to answer the present purpose, 
and that they are all we are able to refer to at this moment. 

Trinity College, June 1817* Trinity College, 1816. 

CEdipus Tyrannns. Questions relating to St. i^uke. 

Trinity College, 1818. Trinity College, 1818. 

Philoctetes. * Thucydides, lib. 2. 

Trinity College, 1819. St. John’s College, June 1818. 

JEschyli Persa?. Demosthenes de Corona. 

St. John’s College, 1819. St* John’s College, June 1319* 
Prometheus. Questions on St. Luke. 

Trinity College, 1820. St. John’s College, Dec.,1819. 
Jliad. G. 7. 8. Xenophon. Anabasis, lib. 8. 

St. John’s College, May 1820. 

Acts of the Apostles. 

St. John’s College, June 1820. 

St. Luke’s Gospel. 

Trinity College, 1820. 

Questions on Thucydides, lib. 3. 

St. John’s College, June 1820. 

Thucydides. 

Of the only two university scholarship papers, which w'e 
happen to have in our possession, the first requires a passage 
from Sophocles to be translated into English prose, and Latin 
Alcaics, and a passage from Homer to be translated into En¬ 
glish prose. The second proposes five questions relating to 
Greek literature: of these the two first bear upon passages 
in Herodotus, and on geographical and mythological subjects. 
The third enquires, what were the principal dialects in Greece, 
and their chief distinctions ? The fourth relates to the metrical 
rules, and peculiar niceties Observable in the Greek Tragedians; 
and the fifth, to the Greek year, and the different cycles that 
were introduced at different periods. Let it be granted that 
these specimens of classical examiuation papers are fairly 
produced, and they will justify the assertion of Philograntus, 
that the study of the poets and the prose authors is equally 
encouraged. But Eubulus returns to the charge in the sequel 
to bis pamphlet, and triumphantiy asks, ** From the year 1800 
to the present time, ^as any thing issued from the University 
press an Greek literature, but Greek plays;” It is very traej 
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the Greek drama has been the principal object of the learned 
Editors, whom Eubulus names—but wherefore ? Because this 
branch of literature requires more attention, and more investi¬ 
gation than any other. False readings in Plato, Aristotle, 
Thucydides, or Xenophon, are much more rare, and of less 
importance than in the dramatists; and even if they were more 
numerous than they are, a second-rate scholar might easily 
detect and correct them; whereas it demands a vast fund 
learning, an unusual degree of critical acumen, and a most vigo¬ 
rous intellect, to eradicate the errors which have crept into the 
Greek plays. Jn a dramatic aulhor, where the sense is often 
embarrassed, even without a mistake in punctuation or orthogra¬ 
phy, the wrong position of a word, or of so much as a single 
letter, is known to entangle not only a sentence, but a whole 
passage. Conjectural emendations, philological. criticisms, 
judicious substitutions, and happy illustrations, are therefore 
more necessary, and consequently more highly prized in this, than 
in any other department of letters; and, as our own poet Shak- 
speare has been permitted to furnish more work for editors 
and commentators than all our historians and philosophers, so 
we must allow ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, to engross 
a larger share of the scholar's notice, than the historians or phi¬ 
losophers of Greece. In fact we should be obliged to those 
eminent critics, who have gone so deeply into the troubled 
waters of metrical confusion, and restored order to the per¬ 
plexity of choral mazes, instead of carping at them, for devoting 
their time to such weary researches. 

We are as anxious as Eubulus can possibly be, that the 
mighty names which grace the historic and philosophic page 
of Grecian literature, should not be forgotten in our admiration 
of her drama; but we most earnestly hope the time will never 
come when the university shall cease to pay that attention-to 
the muses which she now gives. 

The ancient languages of Greece and Rome can never be 
properly understefod without a thoroAgh knowlege of prosody; 
and pure classical taste depends as much upon a familiarity 
with the dramatic, as with the*heroic, lyric, or pastoral writers: 
nor is it too much to say,•that livelier recollections of history, 
and mythology, and a better idea of national manners, are im¬ 
pressed on the memory by a few lines of a Greek or Latin 
poet, than by as many pages of a prose author. It is therefore 
quite preposterous to suppose that a person can become a sound 
or elegant scholar, but by aii intimate dbquaiutancp with'ihe 
poets of the language which is to be his study. As it is poetry 
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whicfa forms the connecting link, ** with its little daciioients,’* 
between the ages that are, and those that are goue ; wbich gives 
immortality to a decayed nation, consecrates its ancient glory, 
and breathes a romantic charm over the soil and climate, tlie 
landscapes and scenery, which are associated with its history ;.so 
it is a love of the muses which refines the taste, cherish^ 
genius, and inspires that literary enthusiasm which leads to 
scholastic eniiiience. 


E. H. BARKERI AMCENITATES CRlTICiE 
ET PHILOLOGICJE. 


Pars. Ill—[Cowfim/cd from No. XXXIT. p. 378.] 

1. Professor Dunbar having, in the last No. of the Class. 
Journ. (L. £19-)» recalled the attention of scholars to Dr. 
Blomfield’s observations on adverbs ending in il and T, which 
appear in the Gloss, ad iEsch. Pr. 2108., and to his own remarks 
on those obss., which are in the 25th No. of the Class. Journ.^ 
1 shall lay before both of them, and before the readers of this 
periodical work in general, the opinion of Professor Sturz, 
contained in a tract, of which their learned author has kindly 
presented roe with a copy, and which is perhaps unknown both 
to Professor Dunbar and to Dr. Bloinfield :—Quinque Ora- 
tiones a totidem Schoise Regise Discipulis A. D. xiv. Sept. A. 
C. 1814. habendas indicturus de Nonnullis JDionis Cassii Locis 
tertium disputavit M. Fr. Guil. Sturz, ill. Mold. Rector et 
Prof., Grimie, ex Ofiicina Goeschenia.” 

De Advv. dRsinentibus in « et 7. 

** Exponenda nonnulla existimo de adverbiis in ) et el desi> 
nentibus, et ap. Dion, frequentis^mis, quippe quorum termina- 
tiones nulli legi putantur aut subjehtae esse, aut subjiciendse. 
Itajudicant Interpretes Pollucis vi, 162. ix, 10. 143. aliique, ut 
Alberti ad Hes. v.^Avart. E recentissimis Grammaticis audiainus 
Ph. Butmaiini sententiam, Griech. Grammatik p. 427. sq* Ed. 
6. Berol. 1811, 8°. 

* Diese zwiefache Aussprache bestimmte der Wohiklang und 
vielleicht bei Dichtern das Metrum (da 7 auch kurz gebraucht 
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Averden kann); n unsern Au^ben dee Handschriften oder die 
Menge der Beispiele, (Exempla muUa habet Fischer. Specim. 
iy 74 . 298. sq.) Diese bezeichneii einen mit der Hniidlung, 
welche den Satz ausdrlickt^ verbundenen Umstand. Die Ver- 
balia insbesondere gehen aus auf ri oder rs/, welche Endungeii 
ganz nach Art dc r Endung auf angehUiigt werden, z. B. 
ovofbacTTi, besoiiders in Zusammensetzung mit der 

Verneinung und aiidern Begriffen, 2 . B. Ays^acrrl, aviSgeor), 
axuipvxreL —Die von Nominibus gebildeten haben bios 1 od^r 
el an der Stelle der Declinir Eijjduiig (so dass also das t zuni 
Stamm gehbrt in Ixoyrt, avurel.) Die meisten sind Coinposita^ 
z. B. iTuySrifAe), auTovv^e) (von einer alten Flexion, vu^, vv^og,) 
a[Jt.ec^e), auTop^etgj, vijtoiv/.* 

** Mihi vero, miod pace viri eruditissimi dixerim, haec non 
probari fateor. Nam vera quidem sunt, quae attulit, omnia, si 
nihil nisi quaerimus, quid sit. Sed nullo modo mens et ratio 
humana ita temere, sine lege omni ac norma, in lingua formanda 
versari existimanda est, videndum potius, quas causas ea verisi- 
militer sit in quoque genere secuta. Quod igitur ad adverbia 
ilia attinet, periculum facere animus est, num possint leges re* 
periri, ad quarum normam Graeci alia adverbia in 1, alia in ei, 
alia utroque modo terminaverint. Scilicet quemadmodum adver¬ 
bia in a, vel exeuntia revera nihil sunt nisi ablativi, sive, ut vulgo 
vocantur, dalivi, nominum, ut ^ia, x§v^u, voimxvi<r!x, 

iray(rTp«Tia,7ra^^ij(ria, xojttiS^, xptj(p^, o’ttooS^, : ita etiam, 
quae in 1 velsl termiiiantur, ut axovri, up.M<rr\, (a nom. afLVffTigj) 
MeXcyrl, kxovr), avroeTe), ^pefxei. In el igitur exeunt, quaecunque 
originem debent nominibus in eioy desinentibus, ut adeel a nom. 
Osiov, aut iis, a quibus verba in uao et eco et euw, vel adjecliva in 
%g descendant, ut avrojSoel (extat eivTo^oiirog), xvrovux^) (notum 
est hwx^evco,) (habemus airoSijfteoo et similia,) vxvofMX^) 

(quis ifUiXeoo nescit ?), Tp«rT 0 i;^ 8 l (dicimus a-rot^emf) «wrom), et 
q^episl, qui, quod modo innui, proprie sunt dativi adjectivorum 
auTOgrij;, et ^pepi^j^ aut nominibus, qi^ in S 3 'llaba ultima q habent, 
ut (male igitur ap. Dion. p. 114. 40. in Cod. Mediceo 

antiquiori scriptiim extat apM^f) avarel, Mtnrou^el, irxvo’uiel. Prio- 
ra euim sunt a nominibus <rmv^, ultimum a crt/Sijy, qui 

revera est accusativus substantivi o-uSi]. In ) terminantur, qute 
fiunt vel e dativis nominum tertiae declinationis, ut xyi^pcorl, 
avTuvBp), auroTToSl, aoroyeipl^ vofivutt), irayywMx), vayhivl, vel 
e dativis nominum declinationis primae, ut a/xerpi pro up^Tpi^, 
oyairi (legitur hoc p. 164. 86. in Cod. Bavarico secundo,. pro 
Mvarl, quod in etvare\ niutandum esse e superiorilfus bquet^) 
aiTdtprl, cum significat Plene, pro kituprUf ‘nav^rpar) e ff-avarga- 
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Tta, vel qua? derivanlur ab ejusmodi nominibus, quae in syllaba 
ultima, aut a verbis, quae in penultima, t habent, ut UHovtT)^ 
tyxovirl, ve! a nomiiiibus in ^ terniinatis, ut «5«xpoTJ, rsrpseno- 
8i)t1, vel ab adjectivis in oT exeuiitibus, ut axXaurl, «xp»Ti, «/<-«- 
ajiteracTpsirrl, avati/xcoTj (de quo v, Kustath. ad II. P. 
497 .) amvvevTTtf oiv<ai<rr)f a^wju-ori, awvet/o-Ti, uttovijti, aa-xeipSscfAVXT), 

a<pp(XT), yijTTOiv*, vel ab adverbiis in cui desinentibus (de his 

et de iis, quae proxime sequuiitur, v. Draco Strat. de Metr. Poet, 
p. 37• et 96 .) ut SiijxioJCTl, lepcatTr), /jt,eyei?^oo<rr), wcucrTt, (nisi hoc 
est ab antique nora. vioog, cuju^ accusativus vicura superest. Ce- 
terum Cod, Medic. Dionis p. 195 90. male dat vewcrTei,) vel a 
verbis, quae in l^co terminaiitur,ut .dJyuTrTio-Ti, avSpiorTl, MttixkttI, 
/SapjSapjffTi, /BoicttI, ^cogta-r), ScopoSoxicrrl, 'EXXij- 

vjo’tI, SgaxKTr), ’/vSjo'Ti, Ma»«JTJ(rTi, ji/axeSoviirTi, Uoip- 

flicrl, nega-KTr), 'PccptaVorl, Xxu^icrT'tg T5Tga7ro8»o’T», ^puyicrr), 
vel a .verbis in ai^to desinentibus, ut ays\ota-T)f ao-raxTi, (de 
hoc et pia?ccdenle v. Vaick. ad Thcocr. x. Idyll, p. 225. Ed. 
Lug. B. J810. 8. ubi reprobat a<rTaxTs) non minus quam ays- 
Xatrrs), et Wyttenb. ad Plat. Phaedon. 331.) aorsyaxT*, ’Jacrl, 
ovopLourrl. In universum et obiter hoc monere liceat, niultas 
nominuin formas nobis periisse, id quod e paucis vestigiis colli- 
gere possumus. Sic aXxl pro aXxf, Xitj pro XircS, xXaSl pro 
xPiaScB, va-fuvi repcrinntur, quasi a nominativis aX^, Xt;, x?ms, 
uffpLh, (omnino de talibus v. Fischer. 1. 1. Specim. ii, 182. sq. 
186. sq.) Quid igitur inipedit, quo minus auravSpi et auroTroSl et 
similia statuamus revera esse antiques dativos noniinum oivTuvtp)g 
et avrovotlg et reliquoruni ? Ex omnibus auteni, quae diximus, 
satis, opinor, apparet, cur nonnulla utroque modo scribi possint, 
ut vavcruSel a (ru8i], et vetvffv^) a wavffvZla vel vaviruDg, axju.i;T6i ab 
axfirpriis, et dixjxijTi ab axju.i}ro;, •rrav^oive) a TravdoiVEco, et vaydotvl a 
voiv9oivlei vel Travdoivt;, et cur uxripvxr), uxkavri, apLicdt, aurojSoe), 
rectius scribantur, quani axijpuxTsi, (quare in Dionis Fragm. 
cxliii. extr. axijpuxrt e Cod. Bavar. 1. recipiendum est,) oixXocuteI, 
(quanquam enim Vaick. I. 1^. in Callim. H. in Dian. 267. axXau- 
Tfi prsefert, baud dubie quia metri ratio postulat, iit syllaba pri- 
ma producatur, tamen hoc ejus judicium mihi displicet, tarn 
propter analogiam, quam quia Dracp 1. 1. diserte dicit, i in 
axKauTi produci,) «pu(r9et, (unde ap. Dion. p. 681.61. pro a/itr- 
Ssi reponendum arbitror Sif^KrS),) uvro^ost, (p. 19 L ^7. et 228, 
80. et saepius Cod. Medic, antiquior male dat auro^ot, sed 
aurojSoel recte extat in permultis.Dionis locis.) Duefa enim ilia 
tria.sunt ab abjectivk) ax^puxro;, axXauro^, et Sp.ta-6oc, ultimum 
autem a v'. |3oa».” Hactenus Sturzius. 

Insignis est nota Brunckii ad Apollon. R. 1, I019*t— 
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**'AiiTovu)^)f sic B. C. D. Caps, etiam Medic. etCuelfeib. In £. 
avTovup^s} pritno scriptuni fuerat, sed itidein correxit librarius. 
Hoc ex inutili circa metrum cantela natum. c producerelur in 
capstira, si necessario breve esset in hac adverbiorurn forma; sed 
et alibi longuni occurrit, ut in Soph. CEd. Col. 1646. Bw/*- 
xavTBs’ oKTruKr) Be ffuv rotig vapdevoif, Aj. 1(22?. Thr,you xotff 
c58’ MOtfjMKrl j^avfiTv.” Idem ad 4, 1130.;—‘‘ A. E. aurovv^e/. 
Vide notata ad 1, lUlQ. Ultima itidem producitiir in MouyLmX, 
2, 986.” 

Addo notam viri eruditissimi anihiqiie amicissimi, Hermanni, 
ad Soph. Aj. 1206. quern iibriim e dono editoris possideo:— 
Aid. et Codd. nonnuili uvoificoxre), quod receperunt liobeck. 
et Erfiirdt. Brunckius ex aliis Codd. el Eustath. 723, 28. avoi- 
Variae cle his adverbiis sentenliae sunt virorum doctorum, 
Hemsterhusii ad J. Poll. 9,143. Valck. Adoniaz. p. 228. Spanb. 
Calliii). ad H. in Diaii. 6o. Lobeck. et Elmsleii ad Soph, ver- 
sum, Bloinlield. Gloss, ad iEscli. Pr. 2J6. Nondum tamen 
res ad liquidum perdiicta est. lllud quidem recte, opinor, sta- 
tuemiis, quae a verbis bant adverbia, in z terminari, nunc breve, 
nunc longuni. In his igitui est etiam avoiju.coxTi, non illud ab 
uvoiiioiXTos, sed ab olfj^w^co deduclum.” 

The note of fjobeck is as follows:—’A voi/xcoxti legitur in 
duobus Codd. Brniickii et ap. Eust. 723. Vulgo ante Brunck. 
ocpotficoKTs), Lit ap. Suid. *Avoi[iooKTs’f oicrTsvaxTcog: sed in pi ioribus 
Edd. avoiyLtari legitur, ut ap. Zonar. 1, 226. ’AmacoxTt' ^cop)g 
o\[jt.coy^i. ‘ Sic aiTTaxTi/ inquit Brunck., ‘ iiltimam producit in 
Soph. CEd. C. 1646 . ua-TsvetxTVin Coniici Concion. 464.’ idem- 
qiie inculcavit ad Apoll. Rh. 1, 1019. Nihilo secius vulgatam 
lectionem sub vexillo rctiiuii; nam quod ait nihil ad metrum in- 
teresse, utrum hoc an illo modo scribatur, multo aliter est. 
Qtiippe hi£c, avtxi/tcoTsi, uffraxTe) etc. ob earn ipsam caussam a 
poetis usurpata sunt, quod ad numeros explendus erant uberiora. 
Quae autem a substaiitivis ducuntur, dativorum .sequuntur vicis- 
situdines, ut 7 «fi«ran 8 i, vaiyyuvuix\j vafA-TtKri&s), TtetvsQvs), hisque 
consona sunt oi/SouAsi, a<rxGuh\, vavofAiKs), oAo^^t^si, aiSeope) etc. 
rioiv^fUf Travoixi, vxvogfx) iibrariorum menda sunt aut poetarum 
impeditioruni perfugia, utquod paulo ante niemorabam TroevSiiftt, 
Nicarch. 3. Quae Valck. Adoniaz. p. 22B. T. El. ad J. Poll. 9» 
143. Spanh. ad Callim. 2, 174. de hoc verborum geiiere tra- 
dideriirit, mendo non vacant. et similia ilia Hevn. 

adco ad 11. X, 182. vel ap. pocta^s aliter scribi posse negat.” 

“ V. 1227 . 'AvciftcoxTi, so Brunck, Bothq, and Schaefer, wjth 
the consent of several Mss. and East. We prefer th4s oriHo- 
grapliy to the other form, avoiftsoxrsi, which Lobeck and Erfurdt 
VOL. XXVI. Ci.JL NO. LI. 1. 
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have recalled. The fullest and best account of these adverbs, 
v^'bich we have seen, is given by Dr. Blomheld in his note oft 
^sch. Pr, 208, "SIiovt /S/atv ts SeovroVeiv. To 

his enumeration may be added uvcoi^ot), Herod. 2, 108. vay- 
yiv), ICuseb. Hist, liccl. 5, 21. and perhaps a few others. In 
the remains of the Attic poets we find, amrt, iicrremxTt, aara- 
xTi, wctvSfifMf vetvofiiK), eyepTi,fi?xw5io‘rl, ^wpiorl, 

etc. The reader will observe that most of these words are of 
such a form, that the last syllable can hardly be necessarily long 
in a senariuSf especially a tragiu senarim. It would be difficult 
*o construct a tragic seriarius, in which the last syllable of 
mfAO<xP), for example, could not be considered as short. This is 
llic reason, why w'c find so few verses, which can be compared 
with that now before us.” Elmsley’s Notes on Soph. Aj., in 
Mm. Cr, Cant. 4,485. 


2. De Particula Nti : de Adj. Nr^hr^g : DE Al- 
CMAN. ET CaLLIM. FRAGMM. 

his Note on v. 248. Blomf. remarks, that njAew; is by 
an aphiieresis fur avy}XEw$, and that the particle if w'e can place 
any confidence in him, ought to be banished iiitirely from 
Greece. This language may sound harsh to some of our rea¬ 
ders ; they must know, however, that this unfortunate particl/e, 
when used negatively, belongs to that class of words, which are 
called Inseparable, but which piulologers conceive to have once 
existed in an independent state, as they form an essential part of 
some words, whose origin cannot otherwise be satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained. We willingly agree, therefore, with Professor Dunbar 
in thinking that Mr. Blomf. should first have completely remo¬ 
ved this difficulty, and accounted for the formation of those words, 
in which vtj is generally^ thought to be an essential ingredient, 
while in many of them there is either no trace of a prefixed, or 
the signification is essentially different. for instance, is 

compounded of vn and hros, being unheard of; vriartg of 

vii and eerri;; avijorn indeed occurs,'but in this word, as well as 
in many others, there is as much reason to suppose the prefixed 
« to be privative, as pleonastic : v^v-Xexro;, Incomtus ; 

Redimio: v^otvog, (from nj and irounj,) Impunitus: avanmg, 
(f/om u priv. and 4^otvet,) Non pretio redemtus i mupr^gf (from 
VI) wid uvafAetprijg, if it can be received, is cumpoimd- 

ed of a priv. and dpapram. The Professor asks W'hy, if vi)Xf£s 
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is by an apliaeresis for &veKeoae, are tliere no indications of this in 
'Homer f and, if it is compounded of « priv. and i\togj why do 
we never find uveXeriSf or aveXemg f But it is evident that the 
onus lies on Biomf/s shoulders; for, if we can produce atiy 
words, in which vy] is evidently a component part, as we trust 
we have already done satisfactorily, and explain those instances, 
which he has arMuced in support of his theory, it nnist fall' to 
the ground. Witli regard, therefore, to avt]xoucrr(«) 

etc., the Professor remarks that they are improperly written for 
ayaxeoTOf, iafaxovareco etc. beii% compounded of oc priv. and 
&)Uo[j;,ou and etxouw respectively, v being inserted euphonm causa. 
The lengthening of the second a depends upon a principle in 
Homer’s versification, which Professor Dunbar has the merit of 
having discovered.” Edinburgh Monthly Review of Dunbar's 
Additions to Dalzefs Collectanea Majora^ for March 18€I. 

“ Aleman ap. Antig. Caryst. 27. Oo (z eri, vapievixett fisXt- 
yapueg iepofmoif Fula ^epstv Huvaretr ^otXs Si;, jSxA; x^puXog eiijv, 
*0<rT effi xufietTog av$0( Sip! iXx’Jwecr(n yroTtjToit, NviXeeg ^rop 
ikiwopfogog elatpog opvig! Welcker. I'r. 12. vijXesf delevit, quod 
sensu caret, et Photii Lex. sequutus, rescripsit aSsI;; optime 
quidein ad Lyrici nientem; sed est scholium. Antigonus, 
quod non animadverterunt VV. DD., Casaub. ille ad Athen. 
9, l6. Niclas., Welcker., alii, ipsam poeta: manuni exhibet, 
modo paullulum adjuvetur, et pro NHAEES reponamus 
* NHAEESf niutatione levissima. De adjectivis, cum particula 
qrriv. vij compositis, v. Fischer., qui ad Weller. Gr. Gr. 3, 241. 
loca Grammaticorum et Auctorum exempla diligenter excitavit. 
Ni^lStS Schol. quum interpretaretur, ad niarg. aSes; scripserat; 
et glossa, lit fieri solet, in textum irrepsit, atque vocia froii]Tixct- 
ripag et legitimse locum occupavit. Notandum insuper a$eef 
metro prope adversari; et pronuntiandum saltern foret, vel scr., 
quod nunc exhibent Horn. Codd., aSSesg." Boissonad. in Wolfii 
Anal. Liter. N. 3. p. 73. 1. To this ingenious conjecture 

1 am prepared 4o assent. 2. 'Fhq vi ords, /SmAs SIj, /3«Xe x'^pv- 
kog fhp) are illustrated in the New Gr. Thes. p. 24. a’>-2d. a. 
from which 1 will cite the following note as exhibiting, in a very 
small compass, an instance of the utility of the work, and as 
supplying Professor Gaisford with a correction of Sui^s, and 
Dr. Blomf. with a Fr. of Callim.:—“ Suid. Bttks* ri rpi- 
roy. £h|. *Avu rou, eT^s (Mt. (Ed. Mediol. Bake* rplnv 

Ml, un\ TSu, II0S poi.) Sic Jeg. putat Kuster.: Bukr avft 
rou, sjSxAs. Th rgirov vpofrwrov, Ketl iofri rw slm, efla /xsi. 
Imo respexit Suid. ad CaUim. versum, quem nobis dbnsenwunt 
Diomedis Schol. in Dionysii Thracis Or., in Bekk. Aimed. 2, 
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946.: To a xar l^lotv e<rT\v suxtikov hl^pYjfAa, cog to ettSe, xa) to 
6fx.oioos xar* ISiav sTrippijjxa evxrixov. BuKs fioi, §uXe to rglrop 
6 »ij, KaXXli^eixos- A^r* AViislisi quaesivimus in Rulink. et 

Krnestii Auttario, ac lilomt'. Spicilegio. Suidse locum sic 
restitueiidiiui renseimis : BaXr Baks f/.ot, jSaXs to rphov enj. 
'Avt\ tow eWf.” 3 . Mshiyapvss Boissonade has tacitly substituted 
for [^sXvyxqueg as wrongly edited by WelckCr. 4 . '/sgo^covoi, 
considering that the previous cpitliet is (xsAiyagwef, and that the 
poet is addressing vb'ginSf one might be tempted to ask if the 
right reading were not »jw,?go^c<voi, or rjfjLepo^covotl^ See the New 
Gr. Thes. p. 1281 - 2 . wliere the words Ip., and are amply dis¬ 
cussed : 5 . and yet the epithet hpog cannot be deemed foreign 
to the notion of dancing or singings which was used in all the 
religions exercises of the ancients. Dionysii llymnus in Apol- 
liiieni, (Jacobs. Anthol. 2 , 231 .) Fkaoxa 8 s vagoiGs XsXuvu Xogbv 
wptov d.yspt,ov:6si. Quid sit %opof wgiog, non plane perspicio. 
An sic vocniitur Stella?, quia tcinpora anni moderari et tempera- 
re putunturf An m§iov pro capxiov positum Pvichrumj Fu/gen- 
tern chorum signif. r JDc Oiione cogitavil Snecdorf.; sed hie 
est *D.plm, non''/ 2 gioy. JNec video, quoinodo verbormn syntaxis 
ejnsmodi interpretlUoncin feire possit.” Jacobs. The Editors 
have in the Ncac Gr. T/ics. proposed to read lEPON for 
ilPION, "Slgiog ct upiog arc confounded in Anthol. Palat. p. 
70.9.: xopoj Ssiof, Odyss. 0 . COi- 

** Ad vjjAeij;, vyjvep.05 etc. qnod atlinet, clarum est, avijXgjj^, 
av)jv£]U,05, onini pondcrc in commissurani inclinato, syllabam ini- 
tialem obscure et tenuitcr pra'sonanleni inissani fecisse. Auctor 
mihi est Blonif.^ (\m ad Prom. 127 . tironcs me minissc jubet, 
vvjXEojf per aplncr. formari, non antem ex parlicula v^, ‘ qiiani, si 
me andius,’mquit, ‘a Cuccia ahjndicabis. Vaickenaerius, vir 
longe tMuiiiissimus, sed qni in etyniologia parum videbat, aliter 
sentiebiit, [intabatquc, v>)Xsc«s a ct sXsog componi, ut v^o-tij. 
Quod si velum csl, quid tict avi^a-ng? Quinimo yr^ypsTsiv et 
anj7gsT6*v, [so Lohcck w riles for vr,ypsrog ei'txvijygsTog, which 
are the woids employed by Bloinf.] vYjvsfji,os ct uvr^vepog, p^xeerrog 
et avjjxecTTo,- promiscue adhibenlnr.’ Invidiosam illam Valcke- 
nuerii landationem silentio Iransmiltanius, [see 
Blomf. vi-viii.] hoc unuin a Blomf. quieram, unde p^xepog ortiim 
putet ? An ab uvax-gog ? Non potent aliter dicere. At hoc vanurn 
et iiihiii vocabuhim est. An igitur Valckenaerio assentientes par- 
ticulani yi; inter coinmunia Gr. .iitigutc forinamenta referenius f 
Ne,id quidem. Si aie interrogas, res ad hunc fernie modum 
est. Qudin v^xearo;, y^vE|xo$, v^pidpog, et talia multa in consue- 
tudinein sese iminersUsent, quorum rationem paullo ante, ut 
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facultas tulit, explicui, inox liebcsn'iite r. uiii sensii etiatn alie- 
iiigenis transitus iii iianc familiaiii dutiis tst, vrivu^c, v^xspo$.” 
Lobeck. ad Phrj'ii. Ed. 711 . 


3. On thh PiiONUNciATioN OF the'Greek 

Language: 

Letter to E. H. B. from an American Scholar. 

“I HAVE lately seen in the Class. Journ. [xlv, 6?.] an 
interesting Dissertation on the Pnmu’iciation of the Greek 
Language by Professor llciivens of J^eyden. As that ques¬ 
tion, after having been so long neglected, is again attracting 
the attjention of scholars, permit me to present you witlr an Essay 
oil the same subject, which I communicated some time ago to 
the Ameiican Academy of Arts and Sciences, and wliich was 
published in Vol. HI. of their Memoirs. From the knowledge 
I have of your own learned researches in Greek Literature, 
both in English and Continental publications, 1 cannot hope 
that you will find in my little work anything, that is not moie 
familiar to you than to myself. But the like knowlege of your 
ardor in this study has also led me to believe that you would 
not be displeased at seeing any work, however imperfect, on a 
favorite subject, from this new country ; and 1 cannot but en¬ 
tertain the hope that, after diligently studying the works of 
yourself and other European scholars, we shall be able in our 
turn to render some services to the common cause of learning. 

“ Permit me to remark, in respect to the pronunciation of one 
of the letters, the X, that, since the publication of my Essay, 1 
have ascertained that the liquid or Italian sound, which 1 had 
stated with some hesitation, upon the authority of the two Greeks 
named in the VVcik, is a provincial peculiarity. I state this, not 
as information to ^ou, but merely as*a correction of an error on 
my part. 

In a note at the end of the Pamphlet p. 69 ., I have remark¬ 
ed on a difficulty, which has much embarrassed the learned Titt- 
mann in his Prolegora. to Zonaras’ Lexicon p. 33., where that 
learned Editor acknowleges himself to be at a loss bow to ac¬ 
count for the appellation of Arsenins* Leiicon, which he found 
in one of his Mss. I have offerfed a conjecture by way of solv¬ 
ing the difficulty, which appears to me, conjectufes com- 
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monly do to their authors,) to be well-founded ; but how far it 
is 80 , you can much better judge than myself. 

** I am, Sir, &c. J. Pickering. 

** Salemf near Jioston in Massachusetts. Nov. 15, 1821.” 

This Pamphlet is printed in 4to., and containing as it does 
70 pages, it is of too great length for insertion in the Class. 
Joum. I'he following extract from it, p. 3., will convey to the 
readers of this periodical work a sufficient idea of its purport:— 
“ I may here remark that 1 have felt the greater desire to com¬ 
municate to the 'Academy thfe' information thus obtained re¬ 
specting the pronunciation of the Modern Greeks,because it led 
to a strong conviction in my own mind very different from the 
opinion I once entertained of it. Adopting the opinion, which 
was first propagated with success by Erasmus, (who, however, 
did not adhere to it himself in practice,) I had long supposed 
their present pronunciatioh to be grossly corrupt, and wholly 
different from that of their ancestors. But the attention I have 
given to the subject, in consequence of my frequent conversa¬ 
tions with the two Greeks 1 have mentioned, and an examina¬ 
tion of the controversy, which took place in the age of Erasmus, 
(which will be more particularly noticed hereafter,) have occa¬ 
sioned a change in ray opinion. It now appears to me highly 
probable, nay almost certain, that the Greeks of the present day 
pronounce very nearly as their ancestors did as early as the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era, or at least just after that period. 
As this opinion, however, is contrary to that, which has prevailed 
among our countrymen, and probably among most members of 
the society I am now addressing, 1 have thought it proper to exhi¬ 
bit, as concisely as possible, some of the principal arguments, upon 
which it is founded. In doing this, L shall make no pretensions 
to new or original remarks; but shall only attempt to select such 
fscts and observations of the writers on this subject, as appear to 
be the most important in a general view of the question, and 
such as may, I hope, incite some persons of*' more leisure and 
ability than myself, to prosecute this interesting inquiry.” 

The inaccuracy, into which Mr. Pickering had fallen respect¬ 
ing one of the letters, and which he has candidly corrected in 
the above letter, shows the extreme caution, which it is 
proper to use in ibrming opinions on this subject from personal 
conversations with modern Greeks. An enlightened friend, to 
whom 1 lent the book, returned* it with the following remark- 
'I'he error in his ^ook appears to me, thinking the ancient 
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w 

proDunciatioii of Greek io have been uniform. Look at the 
map of the countries bounding the Mediterranean, and you see 
merely narrow slips of land with large provinces behind them of 
civilized and powerful states, speaking other tongues. Necessa¬ 
rily such a tongue must divaricate into endless dialect.” 

The note at the end of the Pamphlet, to which Mr. Picker¬ 
ing alludes in the Letter to me, is this:—*call it Zonaras’ 
Lexicon after thelSditor, Jo. Aug. H. Tittmann, who gives seve¬ 
ral reasons of some weight for ascribing it to that author. Nor 
does the circumstance mentioned in his Prolegom. p. 33. affect 
the probability of his supposition ; though, th^ learned Editor 
seems to be at a loss how to account fosiit. tie observes of 
one of his Mss.:—'In folio singular!, quod post thecam ad 
compacturam Cod. pertiuet, legitur, Arsenti ctijnsdam Lexicon 
Gr, Hinc etiatn in Cutalogo Nesseiii impresso et deinde in 
Bibliotheca Fabricii sub titulo illo commeiuoratur, [6, 631. Ed. 
nov. Nessel. Pt. 4. p. 74.] Sed quae causa fuerit, cur Arsemo, 
nescio cui, hoc opus tributum sit, frustra rescire cupio^ neque 
de Arsenio quodam, Grammatico aut Lexici Auctore, niihiquid- 
quani constat.’ The source of this blunder in the Ms. (for a 
blunder it certainly must be,) is, I think, discoverable on exa¬ 
mining the Lexicon. I'he words are all arranged in five classes 
—masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns, verbs, and adverbs, 
which last class comprehends the other parts of speech. Now 
it happens that the first class of w'ords under the letter A, con¬ 
sists of masculine nouns, and it is accordingly entitled ’ApcevtxWf 
which word, being seen at the head of the Ms., would be mis¬ 
taken by some owner of it for the name of the author. If the 
work had begun with the class of feminine nouns, (0«}XoaSv,) we 
might perhaps have had Thelycus* Lexicon.” This conjecture 
is perfectly satisfactory. 


Thetfordf Jtdy, 1822. 
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REMARKS 

ON 111£ I.XAMINATIUN OV lUE 

PRIMAKY ARGUMENT OF THE ILIAD; 

AND ON THE 

HISTORY OF THE JiOLIC DIGAMMA. 


Sanguinis Auctor 
In tarn pra'cipiti U-inpure ferret opeiu. 
Ferret opeiii eerie. ( 


A LEARNED Writer for llie Quarterly Review of July, having^ 
prepared a paper in which he cotitends, with considerable eru- 
tlilion, ingenuity, and taste, that there is “ reasonable cause of 
doubt, whether the oytn vowels in Homer’s poetry, which suggested 
to Bentley the remedy of the Digamma, be really a defect 
is indignantly disappointed, because he meets with nothing 
about a digamma in a work engaged on a subject lolally distinct, 
namely, iii\ Examination of the Primary Argument of the Iliad; 
and he complains, that he “ iloes not find an ellicicut co-adjutor 
and.co-partiier for his undertaking, in the author of the Examina¬ 
tion,’' whom he therefore denounces, as iiaving thrown away “ his 
time, his talents, his philology—in short, his whole book.’' 

That is; a gentleman passionately fond of wild-fowl, accepts 
an invitation to eat venison; and, because he finds no wild-fowl 
provided for his entertainment, he declares, that his host’s veiii- 
son is not worth the eatiiisr. 

Finding ai length that his paper, in spite of all the extension 
which he has given to it, is still too brief to form a separate publi¬ 
cation, our oftended critic casts about to see how he can bring it 
before the learned woild ; and, instead of sending it to some 
Classical Repertory, for which it was so well fitted, he has fallen 
on the ingenious expedient, through a little malversation of of¬ 
fice, of hanging it out in his Review on the title-page of the 
Examination, so as wholly to cover and conccaHliat work. The 
work itself, which is formally summoned for reviewal, is dismissed 
in twenty lines savoring of his disappointment; whilst his own 
History' of the JEolic Digamma, of which he shows no relation 
whatever to the subject of the Examination, is distended into 30 
closely printed pages; exercising, (if we are bound to believe his 
modesty,) ** a narcotic influence, both over his own senses, and 
those of his readers.” 

!Fc might here remark, (we copy the regal style of our censor) 
on this*oblique method of obtruding a subject; and on the sur¬ 
prise, which the substitution of a thing unlooked for, for the thing 
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expected, must naturally produce. As if, (for our comparison here 
cl)ai)i;e»,) a gentleman were to invite his friends to cat venison, and 
notliini; were to be served up but varieties of wild-fowl. Althuiigh 
this oblique method, of by-viewing publications, has become 
so frequent as to have lust iiiuch of its strangeness, still we are not 
become so intirely accustomed to it as not to be surprised, that, 
when wc are invited to an Examination of the Primary Argu¬ 
ment of the Jliadf %w\i\ch is the venison in our comparison, we are 
only served with an History of the JEolic Digamma, which is the 
wild-fowl. 

But, though we shall not dwell on this objiquity, w'e know not 
how we can refrain from remarking on the apparent dereliction of 
critical justice, in citing, as the title of an author's work, that 
\hich his title does not bear; and in exhibiting, as his argument, 
that which he has not ])roposed as such. The author of the 
History^ has thought tit to fabricate a new and presumptuous 
title for the Examinaiionf which he has compounded of detached 
sentcn'ces culled from the body of the work ; and to fabricate also 
a new argument, consisting of a corollary deduced by himself from 
tlie argument professed. The motive which governed these fabri¬ 
cations is obvious; it was such a motive as would be condemned 
in a civil court, namely, to bias the jury before the pleadings have 
commenced, or to strain the evidence before the verdict is deli¬ 
vered.* We should condemn such a measure in a civil court; and 
are our self-erected literary courts freed, by public opinion, from 
the obligation of those principles by which all other courts are 
bound ? 

There is always, however, this satisfaction for those who ex¬ 
perience such artifices of malversation ; that they demonstrate a 
consciousness of inability in the judge fairly to meet the question 
before him. This disclosure, though insensible to the party using 
the artifice, is glaring to every by-stander; and there is nothing 
which more efi^ectually convinces a plain understanding that a cause 
is good, than when the party evincing hostility to it does not hazard 
an attempt to show that it is bad, but endeavours to conceal his 
inability to disprove it, under an outward bearing of silence and 
contempt. 

The true title or the work cited bjr the learned By-viewer, is 
simply this— an Examination of the Primary Argument of the 
Iliad; and the true argument which it professes to mainUin, is 
simply— the Unity of thaUArgument. The treatise on the JEolic 
Digamma, however learnedly and ingeniously that subject may be 
therein treated, will not over-rule, so easily as its author wishes 
it to be supposed, the powerful and consentient evidences which 
establish and confirm the other, wery diflerent subject—the Unity 
of the argument of the Iliad. In vain will he*endeavor to smother 
those evidences, by spreading over them the variegated tissue of 
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liis own History ; he only betrays, by that stratagem, a sense of 
his inability to grapple with the argument which be shuns ; and 
a desire to act the victor before his readers, without making tbeni 
the witnesses of bis failure. The argument of the Ejeaminaiiou 
still challenges his best abilities. Let him uot expect thus to get 
rid of it; it may militate against souie learned prejudices, deeply 
rooted and partially cherished, but those prejudices will, in the 
end, be extensively unrooted by it. Let him n^it so cast up the 
counter-scores of reasoningf as to exhibit a balance of credit on 
bis own side, which he will find himself obliged to strike off. 
Instead then of making a demonstration of having thrown his an¬ 
tagonist, let him fairly face it; l^i him descend into the arena, and 
make some trial of his strength with it. 

Quis circum pagos et circum compita pugnax 
Magna coroiiari contemnat Olympia, cui spes, 

Cui sit conditio dulds sine puhere paima? 

The adversary is soon found; it stands before him, prepared 
and collected, in all gymnastic guise and attitude: 

<j>aive bt pripovs 

KaXovs re, peydXovs re, ^dvev be oi ebpies J/xoi, 
ariiOed re, anfiapoi re fipaytoves’ avrdp 'A0HNH 
vapiOTapitftj peXe’ ^Xbave, 

If he cannot discern it in this athletic form, it must be^owing 
to the “ complication'* of bis own views, and not to that which 
he is pleased to attribute to the arguments of the Examination. 
Ill order to frustrate all similar pretensions to a dustless triumph, 
the Examination has taken the precaution of * concentrating, into 
three pages,* the point and force of its main argument. Let our 
secure critic, then, adventure the task of encountering his adver¬ 
sary only in those three pages; which we will presently produce 
to him ; before he affects to walk as conqueror over the field of 
the work. If he cau fairly overcome it, we pledge our critical 
honor, that he shall find in us no symptom of dissatisfaction at bis 
success : fur, we are zealous for the argument of the Examination, 
only because we believe it to be sound and true. 

'The causes of ** the innovations projected and carried into 
effect by modem critics,” in the poem of the Iliad, are not cor¬ 
rectly or adequately stated to the reader by the Reviewer; indeed, 
he appears not to have been clearly and perfectly aware of them 
himself, and on that account it. is, that he depreciates the argu¬ 
ment of the Examination. The cause's of those innovations, are 
principally two; which the Reviewer does not show. 

1. The first cause, was an assumption; that the apparent irre- 
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gularity of tbe open and closed vowels in tlie text of Homers 
proved the text (o be vitiated. This assumption, which belonged to 
Bentley, is ingeniously, but only partially, met by tbe Reviewer, in 
his History of the Molic Digamma. But Bentley, after a long 
course of learned and laborious experiment to restore tbe text by 
means of the digamma, abandoned the arduous undertaking; evi¬ 
dently deterred, by tbe prospect of tbe difficulties which per¬ 
petually niultipli^ before him. 

2. The second, and much the most dangerous cause of iimo- 
vation, was the gratuitous assumption; that the poem of the Iliad is 
destitute of all Unity of general argument evincing original vmUy 
of design ; that it is, thereforet %ot an uniform body of poetry, 
but a congeries of separate matter, the contributions of different 
" ages. This assumption, which belongs to Wolfe and Heyne; and 
which they took up, merely because could not perceive any 
connecting argument in the poem; is the substantial and ultimate 
support of ail the extravagant innovations projected by them in 
the stihstance of tbe Iliad ; and this assumption is thoroughly re¬ 
futed by the Examination^ which proves, to the conviction of the 
commonest capacity that has kept itself free to judge upcm the 
subject: that one, simple, sublime, argument, demonstrating origi¬ 
nal unity of design, pervades, connects, and articulates all the 
parts of tbe poem, in perfect harmony of composition. Tbe two 
lattdBbritics, and especially Heyne, far from being deterred' by 
those multiplied difficulties which awakened the prudence of 
Bentley, were, on the contrary, fascinated by their very magnitude; 
and were inspired by them with a restless spirit of critical knight- 
errantry. Bentley’s ** sic corrige,’* engendered Heyne’s rfc- 
buit esse and the child was resolved, to out-do its parent in in¬ 
trepidity. To facilitate the operation which they were determined 
to undertake, those critics laid down for themselves certain prin¬ 
ciples, which the former called, ** altior critics, and tbe latter, 
** de digammo placita and which, like the true balsam of Fiera» 
bras, were to core ail diseases of the Iliad; and all those cases 
which resisted their efficacy, were to be adjudged cases of 
interpolation, and were to be rejected from the text. Find¬ 
ing, however, that those adjudged cases multiplied so fast as 
to become fearAilly suspicious to others, and exceedii^ly em¬ 
barrassing to themselves; instead of questioning tbe soundness 
of their own principles, they only thought of looking *001 for, 
and establishing, some otj^r principle, of a broader bams and more 
comprehensive mature ; which should justify all their charges of 
interpolation, in the hmp, and thus relieve them from the irk¬ 
some responsibility which they felt, in imputing so large a portion 
of interpolated matter to the ,lliad. System engenders system; 
and these learned and doughty correctors ss)on devised that sweep¬ 
ing principle; that the Iliad possesses no unity of gonerai ’argu¬ 
ment ; biit'only a succession of distinct and independent arguments. 
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denoting distinct and indi'pendent pnems; tlie productions of 
different authors, and of different ages; mutilated in the course 
of tradition, but variously darned and tached together by diffe¬ 
rent later hands: that this mternal evidence of meddling and 
mixture, rendered the text of the Iliad justly liable to suspi¬ 
cion in all its parts, and confirmed the charges of interpolation 
which they found it expedient to direct against •particular pas¬ 
sages. They did not so much reason, from manifest corruption of 
the jiarts, to the gcncial corruption of the whole ; us, assume llie 
curru)>tion of the whole, in order to deduce aggravated charges of 
corru)iliun against liio-.e paits which resisted tlieir favorite princi¬ 
ples of correction. Sometimes, ffideed, they reasoned in a circle ; 
inferting, as it suited them best, each from the other. At all 
limes, interpolation was to them, what rn’o/w/jons are to the mine¬ 
ral geology; an easy and convenient universal principle, for gain¬ 
ing estuhiisliment for a favorite system. 

This was, indeed, a piiiici|)le calculated to “ render the ques¬ 
tion complicated ami iiitcriniiiahlcand it therefore bocathe in¬ 
dispensably necessary to meet it on its own ground, before pro¬ 
ceeding to the arguments of detail which affected particular cases. 
Wolfe and IJeyiie were anxious, above all things, to establish this 
ground in the opinion of scholars; because they were sensible, that 
if they could do tliis, they might then speculate,and (l^iiia- 
tise upon the text with undistnibed security, and with unnRited 
latitude. But, this ground being wrestcil from them by the Ex¬ 
amination, it will follow ; that tlie mere evidence, of attempts to 
adapt the text to the varying habits of ages following Homer, can, 
of itself, afford no legitimate ground whatever for suspecting in¬ 
terpolation of the matter. We ourselves have witnessed examples of 
a uatural disposition to modernise the language of Chaucer, and the 
orthography of Spenser, yet without awakening any idea of vio¬ 
lating the matter of their poetry ; and a similar disposition, in¬ 
spired by a similar motive, of adapting the text of Homer to the 
habits of a later age, might as naturally have actuated the Greeks, 
without necessarily inspiring a desire of adulterating the substance of 
the poem; an operation, which its diffusive publicity, and its vene¬ 
rated character, rendered by no means easy, to the qxtent that Wolfe, 
and Ileyiie, and some other j^ystematic critics, have wished it to 
be supposeii. The Examination of the Primary Argument has 
exposed'one notable example, of the mischievous rashness of at¬ 
tempting to correct Homer, upon the false assumption of interpo¬ 
lation and we shall presently adduce another, equally fruitful in 
salutary admoiiitiou. It would he an easy task to multiply these 
examples; fur, it is a fact as true as it is lamentable, that the il¬ 
lustrious Heyne has neutralised o.ne half of his gigantic learning 
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expended upon the Iliad, by the virulent spirit of system with which 
he lias impregnated it. His attacks, are indeed vigorous and in* 
trepid ; but, his tactics resemble more those of Hannibal than of 
Fabius, and they will in the end experience a similar fate. 

flaving thus correctly stated the distinct causes of ** the inno¬ 
vations of the modern critics;" we shall now summon within the 
lists the concentered argument of the Examination^ to the encoun¬ 
ter of which our learned Reviewer is here invited in all heraldic form 
and courtesy. Let him deny, either the premises, or the conclusion. 
If he cannot deny, either the former, or the latter; then, the onus 
must remain with him, of showing, why the Unity of the Primary 
Argument is not proved by it? And, if that unity is proved by it, 
then it is certain, that all speculations resting substantially on 
an assumed want of that unity, and all “ the innovations pro¬ 
jected and carried into effect by modern critics,” .ipoi^lic ground 
of that false assumption, must fall to pieces, however spRndid and 
endcanng the trappings of learning which may have been injudici¬ 
ously fastened on them. 'I'hc world in general is little aware, 
how much of the pageantry of learning consists in trappings so 
attached. It is futile to say, that such an argument ** renders the 
question complicated and int«'rminai)lc for, every mind willing 
to reason, and to whicli all reasoning is not confusion, must per¬ 
ceive, 4liat its only tendency is to simplify the question, and to bring 
it to a term. To those who think in a tangle, every thing will con¬ 
tinue in a tangle ; but, those who wind off the thread of their 
thoughts, will hnd that they thus arrive at a term. 

The Examination, “ in taking a comprehensive view of the en¬ 
tire Iliad,” arrives at these four general positions. 

1. “ That the poem manifestly distributes itself into two principal 
parts or divisions; of which, the first division is distinguished by 
the inaction of Achilles, and the effects of that inaction; and the 
second division, by the action of Achilles, and the effects of that 
action; and that these two divisions unite in an intermediate point 
of articulation, (the death of Patroclus,) in which point the first 
division finds its termination, and the second division its com¬ 
mencement. 

2. ** That in each of these divisions the determination of the will 
of Achilles is strongly declared, yet in each he acts in direct^oppo- 
sition to the declared determinations of his own will; while at the 
same time he acts, in &ofA,jnexact conformity to the contrary de¬ 
clared will of Jupiter. 

3. “That, in both cases, that conformity is produced through 
the intervention of the supreme power of Jupiter, and by the 
means employed by him for thaUend; that his power is directed, 
in the first division, to restore the inaction tff Achilles to action ; 
and, in the second division, to cause that restored action fo accom¬ 
plish the particular purpose for which it was restored: so that the 
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end ultimately attained by the action, was the same for which the 
inaction was originally to be overcome. 

4 . **That, therefore, the wUl of Jupiter prescribes the rule of 
the action of Achilles, and is the efficient agency in the matn octtos 
of the poem; and that the wt7/is totally subordinate 
to that supreme will, and is rendered the instrumental agency for 
acompUsfaing that main action; for, Achilles is„ 1st. made to act 
—and to act by the rule of that will—when he bad most resolutely 
determined not to act; and 2nd., to do, in substance and circum- 
stance-^by the same rule—^what he had with equal resolution de¬ 
termined not to do. —He slays I^ector in the field, which, from the 
beginning of the poem, he had determined not to enter; and be 
delivers up for honorable burial his body, which, at the close of 
the poem, he bad determined to consign to the dogs and vultures 
of Troy.”^ 

Now, HRich of tlies^ positions will our learned censor under¬ 
take to deny ? If he cannot deny any of them, it will follow from 
these impregnable facts ; which stand in evidence upon the face of 
the Iliad, and which are placed in their fullest light in the Exami¬ 
nation ; ** That the sure and irresistible power of the divine will 
over the most resolute and determined will of man —exemplified in 
the death and burial of Hector by the instrumentality of Achilles;" 
is a governing argument of the Iliad, co-exteiisive with its^xtent, 
running through all its length, and reaching to its extreme termi¬ 
nation. And, because it is a governing argument, co-extensive 
with the poem, and corresponding in all its parts by the intimate 
relations exposed in the Examination,—Unity in the poem is thus 
demonstrated. And further; because no other argument, besides 
this, governs and unites all the parts of the poem, this argument is 
thus proved to be the primary and governing argument; and 
the onus remains with our opponent, of showing that it is not. 
And how has he attempted to relieve himself from tliat onus I by 
the summary and convenient judgment; *Mt would be difficult to 
prove, or to disprove it 1” That is, ** it is, or it is not,*' according 
to the awful response of the wise woman of Brentford; and he 
expects his readers to receive this oracular decision with reverent 
contentment, and to say with Simple; ** 1 thank your worship; I 
shall make my master glad with these tidings.” But, tee have shown 
him tfie facility of the proof, it remains for him to show us the fa¬ 
cility of the disproof. 

But, this is an argument which makes ** Homer a theologian /” 
If this should be the necessary consequence of tlie thing proved, 
it cannot possibly invalidate the evidence which proves the thing. 
Such a method of rebutting argument is as impotent, as it is be- 
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neatii a writer who is ambitious to reveal an extensive, and intimate 
acquaintance with the writers of antiquity. Would he be ambi¬ 
tious also to he supposed ignoranty^that the poems »f Homer were 
prised by those very writers for nothing more highly, than for the 
store of religious principles which they contain 1 and which he is 
welcome to call theological, if he pleases. Would lie wish to be 
thought ignorant, that the Platonists conferred the very appella* 
tioii of theologian — deoXoyos, on Orpheus, Linus, and Musastis ? 
And would not Homer be as justly intitled, as those earlier poets, 
to the same appellation, in all those parts of his poems from which 
tlte philosophers of Greece drew^he confirmation of their theolo¬ 
gical dogmas ? Virgil has availed himself of the same principle of 
doctrine, for effectuating the separation of ^neasfrom Dido; and 
for mastering the powerful and all-ruling passion, which detained 
him with her in Carthage.* But, that was only secondary with 
Virgil which was primary with Homer, and therefore it' only pro> 
duces^an incident in the iEneid ; whereas, in the Iliad, it manifestly 
pereadee, characterises, and determines the whole poem. In spite, 
therefore, of this tremendous corollary of our critic, the conclusion 
of Elmminaiion confidently challenges, and as confidently defies, 
his refutation. 

If he thinks that be has just cause to complain, because no Ijis- 
tory of the iEolic digamma is found in an Examination of the pri¬ 
mary argument of the Iliad ; we are sure that we have much juster 
cause to complain, that no Examination of tlie primary argument is 
found under a head which expressly sets forth that title. Of this 
we do complain ; not of his having supplied his History, which we 
have read with considerable pleasure, and without experiencing any 
** narcotic influence" in the perusal. There is a wide difference 
between substituting wild-fowl for venison, and supplying wild¬ 
fowl after venison; and we only wish, that, he had adopted 
the latter method. Although the History disowns the Examination 
for a co-adjutor, yet, the Examination claims the History for its co¬ 
adjutor; for, the force of the arguments, by which the History shows 
the precipitancy of inferring defect in the vulgate text of Homer 
from open vowels, or hiatus, falls info coincidence with the ar¬ 
guments, by wliiSh the Examinaiion*skiO'<NS the fallacy of inferring 
interpolation of the poem from an assumed defect of unity of gene- 


At vero £neas adspecto obmutdt, atnens, 

Adiecfscjae horrow corns, et vox feocibus hsnt. 
Antet abtre/uga, dtUcespu reUaquere terras, 
Attomtue tanto mmitn, imperie^ deonm.— 

——-Die, Jovis moflitu, immota tenebat 

Lamina, et obnixue curam sub eorde wtkebat :— 
IBuRa gemetu, magnoque aNtmum tabtfaefus amors. * 
Juua tamen divum exequUun — i<, 279-331>396. 
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nl argument. Although, therefore, we cannot but complain of its 
author as Vijudge^ wo hail him as a co-adjutor not intentional, 
we must ackiiowiege, but not ^on that account the less real and 
rfficitni And, notwithstanding the reluctance with which we are 
well aware he will receive our saliitatiou in that capacity ; we yet 
heartily thank him for protecting the leaves of the Homeric tree, 
wliiUt we ourselves are engaged in securing the trunk and the 
branches. ‘ 

We consider the argument which he has adventured, in question¬ 
ing ** defect” or “blemish” in the “ open vowels” of the vuU 
gate text of Homer, as a step to^vardsthe recovery of the loss of a 
century of learned labor, exercised in seeking a panacea for 
those misapprehended evils. That the pursuit of the digammOf 
during that century, has excited an heroic spirit of learned enter- 
prize, and that much important game has been started in the pro¬ 
secution of the pursuit, there can be no doubt; as there can be no 
doubt, liiat innumerable herds of noble game vvould be started, if 
adventurers were to traverse Africa, in all directions, in search of 
a Mammoiilli or a Mastodon. We think, the comparison can¬ 
not be refused us ; and therefore we think, that until, we can 
discover a living Mastodon, we shall never recover the audible 
Digamma. The century therefore has been lost, with respect to 
the particular object pursued, though much compensation has 
been collaterally made; and we siiould nut have much cause 
to complain of the pursuit having been undertaken, had it not 
been aftcnded with the raising a cloud of systematic dust, 
impairing the discernment of the judgment, contracting the 
focus of its perception, and seducing it into numerous perversities. 
We entirely agree with the Reviewer in thinking ; that if “ Bent¬ 
ley had been born and educated in a Southern country, his theory 
of the digamma would perhaps not have occurred to him;” and 
we further think, that if Ileyne’s vernacular tongue had not been 
the German, he would not have so eagerly taken up, and so 
tenaciously have retained, Bentley’s theory, after Bentley had 
let it fall to the ground. We cannot but entertain a doubt, whether 
the triumphant joy which Heyne expresses * at getting Bentley’s 
private experiments into hie bands, would liaVe afforded equal 
transport to Bentley in the prospect. We confess, that we never 
could Contract auy degree of that chasmophobia, under the influ¬ 
ence of which Heyue exclaimed—“ Quid anribus molestius esse po¬ 
test, quam binae vocales excipientes se liulla interjccta consona!” * 
a question, to which we shall presently reply. We are inclined to 
believe, that we should approach much nearer to the primitive visible 
text of Homer, by refusing all adpiittaiice not only to the written 
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digamma, but bv rejecting the written qphelcuMtic v,' and. also 
the fulcra of k\ y\ &c., wherever the sense docs not perempto¬ 
rily demand them: telling ourselves at the same time, that the 
living pronunciation, now dead for ever, corrected eVer^ apparent 
imperfection; and that our awkward attempts to supply correc¬ 
tives in sound, differ nearly as much from the ancient reality, as the 
motions produced in a corpse by Galvanism, differ from the graces 
of voluntary actios in a living body. 

But, if we cannot hope to read Homer's poetry as it was origi- . 
nally read, we might perhaps be able to see it, as it was originally 
seen rand if we would then reascgi of its enunciation by southeru 
instead of by northern analogies, we might reconcile ourselves to 
the absence of supplemental/ufrrn. 

The spirit of system exercises a lamentably deteriorating influence 
over the mind, ileyiie could hear and understand Prisciati very 
plainly, when he said —hiatus causa solebant .dholes interponere f 
digainma, ut, eai wSpre hahov '^—inveniuntur /posuisse pro 
consonTmte simplici, iit, oi6fi€vos feXiv^v: —et, pro duplici conso- 
nante, ut, 'Siaropa 5^ fov iraihosJ’^ But^ when the same Priscian said 
—“ f digamina .^olis est quando in metrispro nihilo accipiebant 
then it was—“ Boy! tell him I’m deaf—“ non posse de eo tuto sta- 
tui, cum sensum loci hand teneamus.*’^ Yet, Priscian renders his 
meaning as plain by his illustration in the latter case, as in aiiyN)f 
the former ; and it was impossible to proceed securely, without as¬ 
certaining his meaning:'’ 

&pfies 5’ feipavav, to r* &pBero Mwerh Xiyaia — 

But, in vain; for Heyne was determined not to read, 
eKviptrai Ilpta^oto TroXtv, eZ b' Folmb' tKiadat — 
wavTuiv pkv Kpareeiv iOiXei, vavreoai b' faraffcretv— 

And yet, in all the three cases, the f, being **pro nihilo,** interposes 
no obstruction between the and the following vowel; like the 


* Tom. iv. 445. * GrunmaU Vet. Lat. p. 647. 

3 Grammat. Vet. Lat. p. 546. ^ Ibid. ^ Tom. vij. 729. 

a The Reviewer not correctly represented the meaning of Priscian. 
Priscian does not say—'* Si veriunme vdimus intpicere, the digainma had never 
been a Greek letter, having been introduced by the Romanson which 
ground the Reviewer asks—“ Why then did be, who lived six centuries after Christ, 
insert tlie digainma in Greek lines composed six centuries before Christ No one 
contradicts liimself so absurdly.« Priscian says—'* The Greeks bad anciently 
only 16 letters : Si verissime veHrmu in^ricere, the Romans also had 16 letters, to 
which they have added two, the F and the X.*’ (Gramm. Vet. p. 642.) But 
these, he tells us, they took from the Greeks. The truth seems to be, that as 
Priscian said of the Latin h, — “ aepmitionu nugis est note, quam ikera and 
again, h lUeram non esse oriendimus, sed note aspiratimis so he regarded the 
digamma of the GreekSi which was “ ^enus aspirationis, tfspiiitu tupero d*vereup,“ 
(Hevne, ui. 709.) as being also, '* agtiratwms migis nota, quam lUeraf’ 
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Lutin A, in adreettequ' horrore — padosqu*hymenaos —where it is cer¬ 
tainly **pro nihilo/* This last observation of Priscian, however, 
unlocks the difficulty, which Heyne is determined to keep locked in 
his Excursus on XevccitXerot * rather than to surrender a parti¬ 
cle of his de digammo placita/* If we are unable to affirm, 
whether or "Hpij, was the most ancient form of the word ; 
we at least clearly collect—in v6Tvta "Hpiy, ** hiatus causa di¬ 
gamma interpositum," if the form was *Hpii;tot in XevK&Xeros 
“'Hpi/f ** digamma pro nihilo acceptum,*’ if it was Fiipif. But Heyne 
would rather suppose"Hpi; and F^pi;, and ffj8os, &c., to have 
been diy^erent forms of words; than understand, that they were 
the same forms^ only that in Xev)ruXev»s''Hpi), and iarcerai ^bos* the 
digamma was “ pro nihilo acceptum.*’ And yet, why suppose dif-^ 
ferent forms j when we are certified, that there existed a principle 
of articulation which diversified the same form, 7 This simple and 
complete solution, however, will be found good for all simitar cases 
throughout the Iliad; it disentangles innumerable perplexities, and 
it rescues the Homeric text from Heyne’s desperate and merciless 
pruning-knife in those six passages, to wfilfth he will not administer 
this gentle remedy, but which he cuts and slashes till he makes 
them fall from the tree: 

itavTwv ph' Kpareeiy ideXet, rrdrreffori b' dvatrireiv. —A. 288 . 

** K€iv o\ea Kporiovres’ &va^ b’ ivo^ire rd^urra, —O. 453. 

Upivovs (jioftieiTdai, ewet Xiirov Appar* dpaKTWv. —^TI. 507* 

eror y^vos* ov ot aetK^s dvaaaipev 'Apyeloiaiv. —^T. 124. 

v\pijX^r, Ti)v Mvppibupes troii}irav avoKTi. —fl. 449, 452. 

For, no vice whatever can be detected in these passages, either in 
the text or context, except that they refuse to conform to his “p/a- 
ci7a;” and his ‘*placita’' only require their conformity, because 
he would hear only one half of Priscian’s inforniatiou ; but would 
not listen to the other half, in which he was warned, that the di¬ 
gamma was capable of being occasionally nullified in metre, or 
rendered evanescent; so that the preceding letter might pasa 
through it, (as it were,) and come into immediate contact with the 
following vowel: which evanescence, or quiescence, affords a toler¬ 
able proof of its tenuity. 

Bentley, appears to have^ been near recognising this priiicijde 
of quiescence; for, Heyne himself informs us, that he rea<l ep 
airf bUspyop eTvxOij—tvTovsbfois irapoitri;^ though Heyne abstains 
from drawing out any of I he necessary consequences of the princi¬ 
ple. He also tells us, in his margin, that Bentley read, i,ipa bFfipo, 
in 6’; but he has let the reading pass without any remark, either 
in his Notes, or Observations.* 


' T. iv. ITS. an<J vii. 766. 
J T. vii. 729. 


* T. vii. 730. and 754. 

^ T. ii. 454. viii. 115,6. 
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and on the JEoUc Digamma- VtQ 

We are well aware, that other learned persons have thought this 
lucid illustration of Priscian to be .o&«cure«* but we are convinced, 
by its very nature, that the obscurity which they ascribed to it, re¬ 
sulted wholly from the refractive medium of a previous system —an 
altiw critics —through which they viewed it; and from hence 
alone have arisen so many unfounded charges of neglected digamma, 
and thence, of interpolation of the teset; as we shall hereaOer 
show. Priscian further illustrates his position from the early Latin 
poets: who, in their metre,' he says, likewise held their digamma, 
at times, “ pro nihilo and he cites in evidence a verse of Te¬ 
rence, in which, by a similar evanescence of the digamma, the tn 
in invidia is rendered short; that is, the n is brought into imme¬ 
diate contact with the following t, the v being pro nihilo" —tn’i- 
dia. Not inuidia, for then it would be ** pro vocali" as he in> 
stances in Saftoi'and not “pro nihilo." And this he further 
shows, by reading the vit, in solvit, as two short syllables, by reso¬ 
lution — soluit ; but tlic^ invi, in invidia, as two short syllables by 
nullifying the v, and rgi^Hering it “ otiosam — vacantem like the 
h in inhio, inhibeo.^ 

What was the particular sound which the living pronunciation 
introduced before "Upn, and other digammatised words, 

when the preceding vowel was open, we shall in vain expe^jt to 
discover. Quintilian says, that it was “ medius V el I literee so- 
nus"^ We may be persuaded, that it was at the least semi-vocal; 
that it probably varied in its enunciation before different words; 
and was determined, or qualified, by the vowel which suc- 
ceded. It might be questioned, bow far the old loiiians intro¬ 
duced the sound ; and whether the affluence of vowels was not as 
much sought by their “ mollissimte aures,"^ as it is now dreaded by 
Our stauncli modern digammatists: so easily and sweetly do the 
vowels succeed to each other in the flow of Homer’s verse, if we can 
only emancipate ourselves from the prescriptive tyranny of north¬ 
ern and modern intonation and modulation. This question may be 
reasonably entertained with respect to a people, whose enunciation 
resolved contracted vowels, and refused the fulcrum of the in¬ 
cipient guttural aspirate; whose organs of speech, and of bearing, 
preferred iJeXiotolo fjXiov. If, then, they avoided the guttural. 


> Gramm. Vet. lat. p. 546-7. * lb. p. 54T. 

3 H, iMterlitcras, ofresornGiamroadci tradiderunt.'* Victotmus: Grontm. Vet- 
Lot. p. 2455. '* HaocetiaiuGraramatici voluiitodcare.” Terentianus: lb. p. 9388. 
What do these passages meaB but, " pro stXt7o accipiebant?” 

* I. c. 4. 

^ Ueyne, T. iv. p. 444. Heyne strapgelj takes for granted, that" mo^isemtt 
OMree" always call for consonants. We venture to thi^, that ^ey rather call for 
vowels; and that those " attres” arc " durieema /’ wrhjch most require, and cam 
best indure, the continual clapper of contonanta. 
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aspirattf it may be reasonably doubted, whether they used the f, 
or labial aspiraiey so extensively as the modern digammatists have 
assumed. Aulus Gellius has a tasteful remark on certain hiatus 
in Homer, which shows that he was not affected willi the modern 
chasmophobia. Vocalis in priore versu extrema, eademque in se¬ 
quent! prima, canoro simul atqne jucundo hiatu tractim sonat. 
Est adco invenire apud nobiles poetas hujusmodi fiuavitatis raulta, 
quae apparet navata esse, non fortuita. Sed, prseter caeteros omnes, 
apud Homerum plurima. Uiio qiiippe in loco tales tamque hia%~ 
tes aonitus in assiduis versibus pluris facit ."— * 


fy b' krepri ^ipei -n-popiet eiinna j(aXd5»y, 

^ 7 } 6^ Hbaros KpvtrrdWqt, JIL, 151. 

Hcyne, it is true, tolerates the final hiatus; but then it is not 
through a principle of taste, like Gellius, but by a dry rule of pro¬ 
sody. 

But, to whatever extent the old lonians did employ the labial 
aspirate, or P\ (and we know, that out of five words instanced by 
Dionysius as having the digamma, three did not receive it from 
Homer—^'EXev?;, eXoy, and dvijp ;^) we may be assured, that it was 
of so soft and tenuous a nature, that we shall approach much nearer 
to the effect of their pronunciation, in our reading, merely by ar- 
ficulcituig the vowels distinctly, and marking the arsis and thesis, 
than by admitting any determined intermediate sound of modern 
suggestion ; which cannot fail to be. both false and barbarous. 
We are persuaded, that we may apply to the diganimain all cases, 
what Heyne applies to it only in the middle of words : digammi 
notatio parum utilitatis affert ad lectionem et scriptionem poetae."’ 
We never could comprehend that exquisite affection, which was 
composed at the sequence of a after e, in the reading, AXyea 
but disturbed at the same sequence in, 'Arpetbris re aval,. We are con¬ 
vinced, that we may articulate vaiopkvf Mvatro’e (instead of fivaatre*) 
without the intervention of two or even of one f; and with as little 
violence to our organs of speech, or hearing, as vitea oltav ; or 
TTuea yuqXaiv, as Heyne bids us read, from Strabo,^ without any f; 
the same utterance which yields vwea pb—» will assuredly yield, 
with equal facility, —vy edvao —. 

Of the tone of the ephelcustic or paragogic^ and in general, 
of tlie./£g<if V, we may perhaps form a more distinct idea than of 
that of the f; from Quintilian’s description of it. It appears to 
have been a clear, sonorous, and pleasingv^hougb nasal sound, semi- 
vocal, analogous to the ringing of a metallic vibration, jucundua. 


* VII. c. 20. 

* The same is to be observed of upityri ; w hicli docs not appear w ith tlie digamma 

in Homer, learn from Priscian, was feipdva, iu the ^oUc. 

* T. vii. 7G9. IT. 572. See Clarke’s note on r. 172. * A. 677. 
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ft quaii iinniens^ —produced by dwelling upon the first intonation 
of the ft; yet so, that it should not strike with appulse upon the 
following letter, if a consonant; apd should supply a fulcrum, if a 
vowel. The contrary open tone, of the final Roman m, which he 
compares to the lowing of an ox, appears to be preserved in the 
ad orem of (he Portuguese. We shall in vain attempt to recover the 
true sound of the ephelcmtic v; but its place would perhaps lH, more 
fitly noted by a mark, (as in the Portuguese ao,) than represented 
inadequately by a decided consonant; or, it wight be merely sup¬ 
posed, ill all cases where the ear feels the need of a fulcrum ; as 
in such lines as those cited by fieyne: 

(upffc hk OppiTwv f3ov\ri<p6pop 'Iinroi:6(aura. —K. 518. 

T ave^upijait fiiv el\e vapeias. — F. 35. 

avrap 6 eyvta ‘§uiv ivl ij^peo'i, ^vfjae re. — A. 333. 

— — -- -- "Aabt vpotaype 

IjpiiHitv' Ib. 3. 

With respect to the British digamma, w, or ttaw, which occurs 
in our v/inegar, vfeal and wmtson, and which has been so perscver- 
ingly forced into the verse of Homer; we cannot conceive how any 
one, appealing to the rnr, can expect a passport for such associa¬ 
tions as these : metevreipe wanax —worst Yrecastoa —we vfekon awe- 
konta—weruonta widen—has weipon wou—wiliou wiphi wsnam- 
aein. Is it possible to persuade oneself, that Homer wee-wavo’d 
thus to his Ionian auditory; with a woolly English to, always in 
bis mouth, and keeping an ascendency in the ear like the drone of 
a hurdy-gurdy, or a bag-pipe V We have no difficulty now in ati- 
swering Heyiie’s question ; “ quid auribus molestius esse poteet, 
qiiaiii binse vocales excipientes se nulla interjecta consooa ?” for 
we reply, without any hesitation, ** JSritannicum digamma laler- 
jectum." We think we see the fate of this pretender, in this exhi¬ 
bition : and indeed, the muse of Spenser seems to have inspired 
him with something of vaticiniao flexiloquence, when he said: 

Thus on this rock they rent, and sunck in endless wattes,"^ 

We have now to produce our second example, of the mischiev¬ 
ous rashness of attempting to correct Homer by arbitrary and de¬ 
fective placita*de digammo and^of supporting the corrections 
on the false assumption, that the Iliad is destitute of unity of argu¬ 
ment, and thereforef interpolated throughout. In it. 449* 452, we 
have these two lines; 

vi/zi/Xqi/, Mvpfttboyes iroiijeray &vaKTi — 
ttpqX be 01 peyhXr/y avX^v volritray &vaieTi — 

Priscian, as we have seen, has left this rule for us upon record; 


* Qoint. xH. c. 10. p. 109S. 4to. * 

^ See, on the pronunciation of the Digamma, Valpy's Greek Grammar, p](t. 201,2> 
8th Edition. Ed. 

3 Fairie Queene, B. ii. c. 12. sV 4, 
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*' est ^uando —on tome, occamnst the digamma is nullified in metre 
— 1 « metrit pro nihilo acceptum.'* Thus, we saw it nullified or 
evanetcent in b' fetpavav ; where^l ike the Latin h in miranturqu' ha- 
huittet it does not oppose the elision of the preceding vowel by the 
succeeding one. By the same principle of evanescence, in XevKu- 
Xtvot Pfiprit it leaves the final consonant free to fall upon tlte follow^ 
iiig ii%wel, and, like the Latin A, in moeHtissimus {lector, it adds no 
length to a short syllable. Thus it is, also, that in these pas¬ 
sages, nolrioav FdyaKTi acquires, by the same principle or prac¬ 
tice, the same quantities with rroii^eav &koitivI^ as in the Latin, 
nomen hahenies. Bentley and D^wes, overlooking this important, 
but too plain and simple notice of Prisciaii, proposed to change 
iroiriffav, to belpovro, or TroviovTo ; assuming the F to be always in 
full activity as a consonant: a very convenient method, no doubt, 
of getting rid of a difficulty. Neither of these proposals, however, 
approved themselves to Heyne; and so far he judged soundly. 
But, instead of being led to question his own ** placita,*'Aie at 
once peremptorily decided, by their authority, that the readings 
are incurably corrupt—ex mea sententia emendatio locum non 
habetthat the whole passage is an interpolation —** totus locus 
de tentorio Acliillis aperte est insititius a seriore rhapsodo ;* and 
,be rejected the entire eight lines between v. 448, and 547 ; afiirm- 
io^ procedebat antiquum carmen sic 

&XX’ ore Stj icXtotijv IlT^XiitdSebi &0(Kovro, 
bit pa rdff 'Epfteias epioivtos ^(e yipoyri» 

By this operation, he got rid at once of both the rebellious notrioav 
iyaKTi. But, Heyiie’s system of correction was that of an amateur 
aniputator, whose hand is in ; and who therefore advises amputa¬ 
tion, where another would recommend gold-beaters’ skin, or, per¬ 
haps, only washing the finger. 

There is, at a first glance, an apparent connexion and corre- 


* This simple and lucid principle, may satisfy us at once in the lines, 

Xilpri S’ ipa ot ‘KpoffidvTt 

^opmfSiDy, Albs vibs, fiiros 8’ 6\o^vSvhy ?«irc.—E. 683. 

But, Heyne must tell us : Ajbs vlls feitos vitiose. Scilicet debmt esse 

xdpri S' ol Aihs vlbs 

. 'SttfHnfSiiv irpoffibvri fcnos S' o\o<f>uSybv (enrft 
Now, to this dehiiit ease’* we reply : I’liai tliere is no one line in tlie Iliad, in 
which Vlbs is found at the end, or, in which final thesis falls on the last syl¬ 
lable of both words ; wc find the termination, TevOpijb^vos vfbt —Jitaropos vlbs —Torn 
yhp vibs, but never Aihs uidr. The car alone is able to account for this awidance ; 
for, what can be more ungrateful to it, than this whole emendation of Heyne ? Com¬ 
pare with it, his emendation of the last line of the Iliad and his ** esse debebat" in the 
Examination, p. 156. We find his eirendations attended with the same caco¬ 
phony, in both places. Wt, may well call these, vrith Ernesti, “ absoluta decreta." 
But, lIonier't,)i*'P b to be put out of tune, that he may be judged by one haf of the 
rules whbh governed his modulation. 
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S|K)ndeace between tlie§e two lines, which may satisfy an idle, or 
seduce an uninquiring reader; but, a few moments' reflective at¬ 
tention, to the passage, and to the context, will reveal the slovenly 
criticism and unpardonable wantonness, with which this great scho¬ 
lar would perpetrate this remorseless mutilation of the true text. 
According to this reading of Heyne, can only look back to 
xkiirfrir—he opened the tent. Let us then follow the 
story, with this reading : Mercury opened the tent of AchUles^ 
and brought in the splendid gifts, (sc. hr* Mivtts — on the car,) and 
got down from the chariot. P^iain also got down; and, leavhig 
Idaeus with the mules, went strait to the house—lObs Kiev oikov — 
where he found Achilles.” Thus stands the story, after Hepne *9 
amputation. But, what is signified by KXivirfvX We had just 
before, &‘i^e irvXos, irat biriaaev dj(^as: this was an operation de¬ 
manding an exercise of divine power; but, what need was there of 
that intervention, for simply opening a tent ? Besides, what was 
that tint, within which the carriages were driven, and in which was 
the olicor, or dwelling-tent, wherein Achilles resided ? 

But, let ns now, with Heyne’s good leave, take into the relation 
the circumstances, which he has expelled merely that he might 
maintain, per fas et nefas, his “ pladta de digemmo.** —“ When they 
arrived at the trench and fortifications. Mercury put the sen |iy eU 
Co sleep; and immediately unbarred and opened the gates, and 
brought within them Priam, and his splendid gifts, tn the car. But, 
when they reached the tent of Achilles, around which was a spaci¬ 
ous court, and a close palisade, with a door fastened by a huge bar, 
which Achilles alone was able singly to remove, then Mercury 
opened it, and brought in the rich gifts, and descended from the 
chariot.” Here, we have Homer; there, we had only Heyne. 
We now understand; that Mercury, first, opened, by his divine 
power, the gates of the Grecian fortifications, and brougiit in the 
carriages: that the tent of Achilles was surrounded by an open 
court, and by a palisade in which was a gate secured by a heavy bar: 
that Mercury opened this gate also, by his divine power, and brought 
the carriages through it, info the court: that he then descended 
from the chariot^ and disappeared : that Priam next got down, and 
went strait across the court to the teid—mKov —of Achilles ; which 
he entered, without any divine assistance.” We see then, that 
ill V. 457 f which Heyne labors to refer to kXktIijv id v. 44S, 
refers, and can only refer,Jlo eXtiiba or ^vfttiv, in bis rejected v. 453, 
455 ; ^pnv, as just before, ^'t£e vi\as. The whole of this de¬ 
scription is moreover indispensably necessary, fcr giving sense to 
what Heyne leaves untouched; for, what meaning has iBvs Kiev 
oiKov, if Priam was already tn the tent f What operation is denoted 
by, 'Eppe/as eXtirinv, if there was n» impediment to be removedf 
Yet, such is Heyne’s inconsistency and incaution, thatialtboi^ite 
would expunge those eight lines because two words rebeiledvgaiilst 
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his **plaeita^* (though they submitted to the ancient ^^placita" 
reported by Priscian;) he not only remarks, ** habenius hie de> 
signationein accuratam tentorii Achillis, &c. but he elsewhere 
shows, critically i that absolutely inapplicable to KXtairiVtand 

can only be legitimately applied to Bvpriv.^ Both the volnaav dvatert, 
therefore, vindicate their own genuineness, in the vindication of the 
genuineness of tl^ passage of which they are integral parts. This is one 
of those numerous passages, (ab uno disce omnesj) of which Heyne 
says, and on ground as loose as this, ‘^fatendum est, vprsumarhap> 
sodis ease insertumeum totolocOf a^d explendam narrationem. Cujus 
generis loca multa in Homericis mthi videor observasse. —Sane ittvic~ 
tis argumentis talia probari non possunt.”’ 

The assumed neglect of the digamma by certain assumed rhap> 
sodists, is the avowed ground of the principal suspicions which 
have been raised against the text of Homer. “ In versibus a rhap- 
sodis in Homerica Carmina illatis, digammi neglectus in ocnlos in- 
currit; et hand raro interpolatio ex eo ipso neglectu arguitur.*'^ But 
if we find, that we are directed by the rules of the ancient pronuncia¬ 
tion to understand, that, in passages where the digamma is supposed 
by modern critics to have been negleetedt it is, in point of fact, not 
neglected^ but only, is metrically evanescent^ and accounted pro 
pmilp what a cluster of knots must at once become untied 
what a scaffolding of learned system must drop at once to the 
ground ; and what a chain of argument, for inferring interpolation 
of the Iliad, must necessarily be snapped asunder, and fall to pieces! 
Yet, this important distinction is totally overlooked; because all 
judgment on this subject is committed to Heyne, who has not 
made the distinction, and from whom nevertheless we are not sup¬ 
posed to appeal. **Qui ampliorem rei liiijusce notitiam desiderat, 
ei auctor sum ut Heynii labores pensiculatius examinet'*^ We also 
desire no other, than that Heyne’s **placita’* should be examined 
**pensiculatius,'* provided system and prejudice be entirely banished 
from the examination ; because we venture to think, that the ge- 


* See his note, T. ii. p. €40. 

* ’* Apud Homeruni, otytadau, kwAftaBtu, dicitur b Oipa, of ir6\eu, nusquam 6 6d- 
Kapjos." T. vi. p. 565 : tlierefore, “ nusqnam b K\urhi. Est otyttv, imlyeiy, pro- 
prie remerere, T. ii. p. 642. Upon this very principiu he has corrected Clarke’s 
text, in S.'l68. 

^ Toiu. iv.57. * Iley^e Turn. vii. 71&. 

’ “ Quam rationem sequerer in digaiqmo notandoet exprimende, (never, mippri~ 
meudo,) din dubitavi.—Videbam, sexcenta loca inter se bene con venire ; rcstare ta- 
men baud pauea alia, qua sub certam pracepHonem revocari nequirent. —In obser- 
vando ant digammi in Homericis, primarium erat, ut illeesset eonstans ae perpetuui, 
&c.” Heyne Tom. vii. p. 725,723, 728. JSut, if this last position is unfounded, 
what havoc must be made weth the text, to render that use—emstantem ae perpt- 
taumi ^ 

^ Maltby. Obs, Lex> Graco-Proa. p. xliii. 
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neral argument, respecting the digamma in Homer^s verses, will, in 
that case, lead to a very different conclusion from that which has 
bee# ot late years so actively deduced, to the prejudice and dis¬ 
credit of his poems. We suspect, that the general argument will 
then be found, in a few words, to stand thus : 

Priscian has transmitted to us certain ancient rules, concerning the 
digarama; some oiSvliich respect its use, but, one of them respects its 
disuse. One of the former is, *' hiatus causa solebant JEoles interpo- 
nere P digamma :** the last is, ** est quando in meiris digamma pro 
nihilo accipiebant.** That is; thfp sometimes supplied a digamma, 
for the sake oj an hiatus; and they sometimes nullified the digamma 
in words which habitually had one. Numerous examples of all those 
practices, unquestionably occur in the text of Homer. Heyne, how¬ 
ever, has established his “ Placita" on the former rules only, to the 
total exclusion of the last ; and he therefore admits none of its ex~ 
amples. It is manifest, that if the text be tried by the former rules 
alone, a*nd if it be tried by all the ruUs in correspondence, the re¬ 
sults must be widely different, nay, in direct contradiction to each 
other. Heyne has tried the text by the former rule only, respect¬ 
ing the use of the digainma even in cases where the digam- 
ma was metrically disused; and the results of XXvaXpartial and defec¬ 
tive trial, are now adopted as the universal canon for deciwg^ 
upon the state of the text of Homer. But, surely it is desirable to 
our reason, before we decide finally upon the text, that it should 
be tried likewise by all the rules of Priscian, in correspondence; 
and that the difference of the results should be cautiously noted. 
And, in making that tiial, it is evident, that we are not to be bound 
by ** placifa’* founded upon the contrary trial; but, that we stand 
altogether as free, iii examining the Homeric text by our complete 
criterion, as the author of the **plaiita'* did, when he made the 
trial with apart only of the means which were afforded biro. Let us 
then simimarily observe, to what issue a trial of the text, by all 
Priscian’s rules, inclusive of the last, wonld appear to lead us. 

We know, that the hiatus between final and incipient vowels were 
avoided, in the articulation of Greek verse, in three different ways: 
either by subjoinitjg to a final vowel the ephelcustic v ; or, by the 
labial aspirate f commencing the folloifing word ; or, by introdu¬ 
cing between the two the guttural or dental tones, t.’, y\ r'. We can 
represent the two former of these by one and the same superscribed 
line, whosepoicer would bepianifestfrom ’Usposition alone; as, elire 
—dvaj^. If we were closely to examine the point, it is possible, that 
the other fulcra would prove to be suffixes to the preceding word, in 
cases where the final v was not employed. Now, since **est quando** 


« 

* It H thus tlkat be conics to hit premature axiom, usus digammi hi Hojjitijeis 
eit consiatu et perpetuus.’* 
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the incipient F of digammatised words was noteaepremd in metrical 
articulation, and consequently, where it is to be accounted ** pro 
nikilo ” in written veree; it becomes a necessary inquiry —ivHht is 
that **quando,*' in which the digamnta is metrically quiescent, or 
evanescent ? And we should reply : 

1 . It is quiescent, when it is preceded by a word, of whose last 
vowel the metre requires the elision: as in Sippes h' iip&vav — jrdv- 
Teoot if opaoo€cv-—ev S' oisaS iKetrOai—dioere 6* apy’.—irt S iXjrero 

— r^v I'dicr' Olvetbao. 

2 . It is quiescent, when a preceding diphthong is to be made sAort; 
as in, vXeiovbtv rot epywv —oWd av irip pot deal—-d^t'lerot iXtov 
iprjv — hiaoKoiriaadai eicaorov. This has place after the diphthongs, 
tti, ec, 01 , 

■ 3. It is quiescent, when the shortness of the preceding syllable, 
closed by a consonant, is to be preserved ; as in, Xevxii/Xeyos ijpn — 
iroirioav avaKrt —A*os vlos eiros —detires avaooipev — poi eams i/iSe- 
rat—/cporcoeret dm^. 

4 . But, its frequent and close recurrence would often render it 
importunate, and offensive to the ear; as in h-piye kblKaai — vpo- 
aieme ava^—peyapoiot eeiKoei —. How was that offence to be 
, avoided 1 The only way to avoid the cacophony, was to render 
tife incipient F quiescent in those cases, and to close the preceding 
vowel with the sonorous and grateful ephelcustic v, instead ; thus, 
shifting the fulcrum, distributing tlie tones according to the gra¬ 
tification of the ear, and enouncing, (as we find it in the text,) ixpive 
lotKaoi — wpooieiire &vaF ,— pey&potoi eeiKoart.* There can be little 

question with respect to the advantage of thm shifting the fulcrum, 
and nullifying the native power of the F, if we trace its importunity 
through all the margins of Heyne’s Iliad; and suppose it to be as 
often pronounced, as it is there exhibited.^ Here then are four 
eases, in which, by the principle of Priscian’s last rule, wholly dis¬ 
regarded by Heyiie, there will be no plea whatever fur arguing 
interpolation, or vitiation, of the text of Homer, upon the ground 
of a neglect of the digamma: for, it will be evident, that the di¬ 
gamma, instead of being ignorantly neglected, is artfully sup¬ 
pressed, , ' 


* We thus find, " rationem ef analogiam, car retrahatur alteram digamma.** 

See Heyne, T. vii. 735. , 

* We have a strong evidence of this advantage, in r. 103 ; where Heyne tells ns, 
“ debait esse foicert fd/JV*,” but, where the text reads, foUrm S’ tpy ’; the f being 
pro nikilo in tiie latter word, in order to allow tlie elision of the e ; and the 8 becom* 
ing tltefuleram. Can there be a question, which of these readings Would have the 
euphony, and which the cacophony ; whether we pronounce the f as to, v, or /? 
Yet, the wricoiiie 8i, weNtonic equally to sense and sound, is to be branded as spu¬ 
rious — insHitious, and to be turned out of doors ; merely ihat the evanescent f might 
be re;storcd to substance liy Heyne’s Teutonic taste, to embarrass the line with a 
presence, from which the Ionic taste of its author had been careful to remove it. 



and on the Modic Dig€mma, l87 

5. But, it U not clenr that tfao loakos may not, in many eases, 
have rendered the F quiescent, after an open vowel; with a view to 
produce that sweetness of effect, wbicbOellius remailEed in the final 
hiatus. It is probable, that they did ao; wherever they found the 
transition from one vowel to another easy to their utterance, and 
pleasing to their ear. Quintilian has reniarked the greater ease, 
and grace, with which some vowels follow each other, than others'; 
and the expression, or suppression of the f, would probably halve 
depended upon the particular vowels which fell into concourse.. 

With respect to hiatut ; much j^rplexity seems to have resulted, 
from not having ascertained, exactly, what constitutes that hiattu 
which may truly be called, ** auri molliori intohrabilis/^ and 
which thetefore demands a remedy; but, on the contrary, from 
having assumed, that it is the universal effect of ** bina V0~ 
calee exdpientes se, nulla inierjecta consona.’* Heyne himself iii 
aware, that the principle of inserting the F may be carried to 
an absutdity: ** res tandem versa est tantiim non in lusum, cum, 
ubicunque duse vocales se excipient, iiiterponere juvaret digam- 
ma."^ Vicious hiatus might perhaps occur, wiiere a short final 
vowel before another could not yield the time required in ceesura, 
and must therefore fail, if not sustained.^ But, wherever there can 
be immediate tranntus from one short vowel to another, as 41 ^' 
)^e7pa —iveira —abrovs bk eXApia* it would seem that there 

can be no ** hiatus intolerabilis but rather, **jucundus ktalns," 
as Gellius speaks, and therefore, no sufficient reason for urging, 
or even supposing,-the insertion of a digamma; at all events, it is 
more pleasing to account it ** pro nihilo** But, this subject leads 
to a more extensive inquiry than this place will permit. 

Now, if the text of Homer will, in general, bear a trial by the test 
of the entire canon of Priscian; if no internal vice can be detected 
in the particular passages arraigned ; and if the charge, of a want 


* Heyne vii. 716. * Ib. 768. 

s 'W^e venture to suggest to the Reviewer, thithis equivocal but fascinating 
in £. 36. (see Q. IL for July, p. 66.) is probably no other than a corruption of 
Tt, with its diganinia. Wc read in V. 850< » 

avThp 6 rojevrpn rlSei fiAfvra aUt^pov. 

Wc should perhaps read, in E. 36 ; 

rhp flip trevra KoOturtp #irl ftltPTi 

In both places, the word will int^d darkness or deepmss qf Aim ;—"ut tA hIKop 
declaret.*' Comp. Heyne viii. 628. iv. 608, 4. vii. 760. Homer calls Scamander, 
aarofihs jSaOuAb^r. inT. 73. and Sf. 603 ; and the epithet would thus be acquire<i, 
from the visible effect of its depth. Here, hiatus is remedied by Uie digamma.—We 
find the ictus <if ceesura in the last syllable qf M, and in the same place in the verse, 
in ¥. 226. and 4. 31; but no wlierc else in the Iliad. In those two passages, the 
feeble ceesura is sustfuned by the daMe consouants whioii follow ; In M fiitrrt, 
the F will stand " pro duplici coMoaante, ut nlrropa, 84 FoS 
^ Conf. Heyne vii. 748. and 747., and iv. 7. 
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of general and harmonising unity in the poem, is proved to be abso¬ 
lutely unfounded, and most unskilfully made ; is it agreable, or 
offensive to reason, that Homer should be tried and condemned by 
“ptecito” founded on only one half of the canon; and that we 
should consent, implicitly, to sign the warrant for his execution 
under such a judgment? Are we intirely to forget, that the great¬ 
est learning, when it has deeply implicated itself in system, is no 
other than dignified error ? 

Thus then we sec the pernicious consequences of attempting to 
criminate the text of the Iliad by defective and fallacious assump¬ 
tions, respecting the powier ot the diganima; and of supporting 
those attempts by false assumptions, respecting the structure and 
composition of the poem. We may now see the importance of in¬ 
quiring both into tlie Primary Argument of the Iliad, and into 
the History of the Digamma; and we shall be satisfied, that by the 
proof of the consistent unity of the poem, and by the proof, that 
the digamma was, occasionally, as neutral in the Greek Imetre as 
the h in the Latin, the Iliad will be justified from more than 
nine-tenths of the charges of neghet and corruptionf which have 
been so assiduously and passionately preferred against it by Hey tie, 
that he might enjoy the exercise of an Imperial Criticism. 

But we must renieiuber the ** narcotic influence” of 30 pages. 
We shall therefore conclude our remarks, with assuring our very 
learned, but very impatient censor, that we freely fling away all 
the resentment which he has intitled us to cherish towards the 
obliquity of his judgment of our Examination; and that we cheer¬ 
fully justify his natural partiality for his own okelov F : of which 
we may say, certainly with about as much wit as Cicero, ** tuum 
Digamma novefam'* 

July, 1822. GRANVILLE PENN 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 

« NO. XXX. 


Verses by Lord Carlisle; to Lady Holland, on the Snuff-box 
bequeathed to her by Bonaparte, * 

Lady, reject the gift!—’tis tinged with gore! 

Those criinsqjii spots a dfeadful tale relate: 
t It ha^ been grasp’d by an infernal Power, 

' And by that hand which seal’d young Engbien’s fate. 
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Lady, reject the {;ift!—beneath its ]id 

Discord, and Slaughter, and leientless War, 

With every plague to wretched mfui,lie hid;— 

Let not these loose, to range the w'orld afar. 

Say, what congenial to his heart of stone. 

In thy soft bosom, could the Tyrant trace ? 

When does the dove the eagle's friendship own. 

Or the wolf hold the lamb in pure embrace ? 

Think of that *pile, to Addison so dear, 

Where Sully feasted, and wlfbre Rogers' song 

Still adds sweet music to the perfumed air, 

And gently leads each Grace and Muse along> 

Pollute not, then, these scenes;—the gift destroy; 
'Twill scare the Dryads from that lovely shade; 

With them will fly all rural peace and joy, 

And screaming Fiends their verdant haunts invade. 

Tliat mystic Box hath magic power, to raise 
Spectres of myriads slam—a ghastly band; 

They’ll vex thy slumbers, cloud thy sunny days. 
Starting from Moscow’s snows or Egypt’s sand. 

And ye who, bound in Verdun’s treacherous chains. 
Slow pined to death beneath a base control, 

Say, shall not all abhor, where Freedom reigns, 

That petty vengeance of a little soul F 

The warning Muse no idle trifler deem : 

Plunge the cursed mischief in wide Ocean’s flood; 

Or give it to our own majestic stream-— 

The only stream he could not dye with blood. 


IDEM GRkcE REDDITVM. 

^ovcuv ateoget h&p* «7rop^n|>ov, — 
to 8’ aijxMTwSe; way Ssivov XccXei— 
evep^e yi$ iv roioriv riy on 

xoTsps^s taifMoVf ’E^iavov pLopirifiov 
^ocvepov p^apaxT^p* at/Aotros, ’Pl^ov, yuvai, 
aScopci 8wp’ elcTttudiy* Jv XA^ufc/xaTi 
“'Agiig, £ra(rts r’ avoixrhst ijSs x»\ ^ovoy, 
xal Aot/iog, AvApawoiiri irh'di], Xavfiavei— 

fwjS* a5 vXamro toi«S* Sj^d/onjv vJiavriv. 

Tiy Xi^coSijy <rwyywo5y <r^doyy irofloy ^ 
fov/ou Tugavvoy cr^fMtT’ iy^yfyysi 


^ Holland House. 
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<^lX9ixriir aleros rig wveur^ ; 
kCxos rig oJog r* ijy airocWa^ety fvtrtv ; 

To S’ *A^iO‘Miw * S&fiM f (Xrorrov (rs/3ou* 

Tcp XuWl^ n 0ft7v’ ifv* 'Poyepviog 
M’ eiSovoiog evoSjxov yavogf 
XatpIreTcrt xeu Mova-auriv ifyffTeoQ yr/aog. 

ApvoiZaiV Se jub^ fiiam i^/Xrotrov r^ov— * 

TO Swpov e^aXet^ov, ex yap hc^uyet 
xat Toii<ri truv JguaS8<r<rtv elpqvijj %«§*?• 

Tat Saip* e;i^s» ti ii.op<nfji>oft> Xvypov fAevog, 

TTOiei re voXXcov tcov ^oveudevrwv ;^opov, 

uirvov T avTrvoVf ?Xi0» r &y:$XiOv, 

aro ^iifiMTtov Mo(r;^ou re x’ Aiyurrov x^ovog. 

'Tftagf Tvgavvcov SouX/oiori Sscju.oto'iy 
*HphwloKnv sy^gavUvTug, ovk 
TO «r«VT6f e^6^(rou<nv eig filav ^utriv 
vpog exSIxijtnv e^9og svyevig Tvp^ov. 

Tfiv you6erov(rav Marieav eu Xoyi^eretf' 

E!g Ttjy SaXaeeay ^A{/oy s^Sieroy xetxwy. 

*HS’ uSaTOjy avaxri xaXXloTep BiSau — 

%g ovn-or’ oUg r* fi,talvte&at fovto. 

R. Trevelyan. 

In a note on Persius, Sat. iii. 9. ** Arcadia pecuaria/’ (the 
droves of Arcadia) Mr. Gifford quotes Marcilius : ** Arcadise 
pecuaiia, Asini. Atcadia Asiiiorum patria in Graecia. In Italia, 
Keate.** He then adds: Here is something gained; and as asses 
are now getting into vogue, some of our travelled gentry, perhaps, 
may be tempted eu passant, to pick up one of them to improve 
the breed at home.” If Mr. Gifford will confess the truth, he 
will acknowledge it is whispered, as well in Albemarle street as 
elsewhere, that of late more than one traveller has brought back 
an ass from Greece. A very fine one is expected from the 
banks of the Velino, the neighbourhood of R^ate not having lost 
Its pneient reputation. II is lemarkable that Pliny ascribes to 
the I^eatine waters the power of hardening certain animal sub¬ 
stances. * * * 


^ Cumulus. 

1 shall feel obliged to any of your Correspondents who will 
prove that the word cUMULUs.is a pure Latin word ;.and that it 
was known to the Writers of the Augustan Age. D. B. H. 


* Ut antes, " Holland House.” 


A(hers4ma 

JSif* 'E^^tKirrns TarraptXXiis, •n^f 

ff^ivou; &yat^9U T«XVfM(dou; 0pMnri^9tf Bi^^. ' 

KMetvt ffu ! xMetfiv *Eji^uthnf 

xvSv^, Zlacroe yoeoy ^ ir4Xig *B§itavw 
6\{/tftsSou(r« ysfist' vtp) l^t otovxx^K*^** 
oiy^o$ev ifi^eXoetg kvria fAOu<rdir4Xa>Vf 
to) woXeeg SjUjvoOo't, (p/Xtp iirltipa ^ipoi/rtg 5 

laQXtp B<r$>S^g cttxujitopoio irovou 
SelXut’, AXo^ou x^goufirBve Tcog rax* to/ijj ! 
rig roi Iltegiitov xpij^tg iSigpopksy ^; 
al yxp avx^ hepaov eii] julsiXixto; AotSaug, 

(Tijg x^^^4g xt ^IXijv A8o9ev i$Xov ayotg" 10 

oTov ajx’ EupvSlxp hAifttv *0§^Set, 

rXuvTU xarax^ovm ^Xsufi.' OXax^v ra xuvo;. 

*AXX* tfroi xaii xelvo; oftom vev9og eei^top 
• fia4^ JU.OVOV ouquvlotg ft.ifi.'^fXTO iroXX^ ^solg, 

Kxiroi KaXXi^vijg uiog flXog et^ero eJvas lA 

xu) $>jpag jbboXirj} [teidgA r iwlir^Bv "E^pov. 

*Efjt7nig a! 9pvimv fter Axp^xrip e<rriv Av/y 
(Tot pk(v Tig Ts^^tgf T^ fStpkevri Se yigxgf 
rig xev aeiSefjievatf rig avifyi)T«i reov AXyog 

Ttov fuveuv ye plXtov ooi to xu) *Aovt<ri ; ^ 

ToiyAp axeipearioKn prug &v$ge^otg ^/$i)Xov 
<reS <rvv Upcp 9^<reig cApop axot^ofiepiig* 
a! 8’ eri y* A6a’ovtxoi<n fter* Ap^uloig re pioig ra 
xul Tig 'loupim vuv x^P^S stTri poiuop, 

^y/S* eyco rourtoy w6tp^(roiJi>M.* *12 ^vyi^ Sug Ho 

<rj3ayyufb6yi], xu) epatg St fteXe^ S ^iX&TP^g^ 
oixTp* iXo^upoifMff^u' eacaiXtro ‘Eppixerr^t 
(Twv T8 Suo^poTupT^ fleXad* *0[M^M(ruvHf 

(Tuy r’ oagoi, ^upiTtg r* eS^vro xxi ^vioy 

9r«(rdev oXacro'a roXa; np6a‘vtgog uyXut^p* SO 

OuS* 4ye ySg xelviig hpoiffarrig 8q ttot* uxouo'ei 
uSiBi^gf ofMcagui^wg 48v fttXi^ofitPijgf 
$ X^ivoou, x^ uxaireriifcpoti ToXv^ajdaeriy otjAuig, 
oJu veXei T^^g ev^eu re^ip^fi^ou. 

‘H yup xaSv alft^ia tA ftoucrixu reSpkiu prucracop 35 

l^w diiXura^wy Apirpaeretep. 

SuxTuXu S’ e3 veojyia ^^JnjpA, /auSoptu X^utpaip 
xpovpMTix^g (TOftiig rat^acri xaivorafMf. 

__ - - - - ■ - 

' The author of these Greek and Latin elegiacs ^tke ceieiMatedTiNJIliu 
Valperga, Abbot of Caluso. £d. 
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fvapfb^viov M$tv Xap^ey 4^v;^qv 

jS o^pcufloKTi X^mst 40 

cIT p« (Tbty e(p|u.ov4Xouf xsx;>aavTtf( xxr’ agtSfAOvg, 
fiuSov tv* Eu4^op^o$1Ioiv9oldato Xeya> 

J]eiv$otSri, furivitTu Sap^cp tvt IJu^xyopa, ^ug 
ou^ mg owofidTOg, (rm axoow pu^re^m. 
ouSs TTspl ^tivnjfui ft>erocg<rtov atr/ia ftoTM^w^v 45 

r^Xe fbaX’ eticXuvemv uiSimv re wXeivmv' 
aXX atco riv, agaioy ev ouxcriv, ex 0pe(r( o o^ux, 
otii^pocrtov vufipTjs ^Sdyyov BTOupocvtiis* 

** JSijct) fjkdiKap' Tt ydmv oo X^ere; Ugowipm eiire 

(ig alvaucru i^ox p.’ elcriri jxv^ofbexov 50 

X 0 (» xecivep mragxog, a9eird>eirov oXjSox ipuxroij 
Tp oTopyy xovptdloio ^iXou 

^urap dhtg Sxxpuwv’ rl p,oi ourco ri)x*rai ahhmg , 
rpkixpovg Tifieregoug TrxlSecs aOugp,* stereo. 

Avtqs apirrof /tjjrpo; bpt,f7o ’jrxp-^yopos strTm’ 55 

etfu^^m $6 ^^rvtfx fji.vript.ovs pusu, iXapm ’* 
npitritspsy xuSgi^ (Tu ye xe/deo t^{ «ri rup^^m 
vipifsis 8^ raS’ e^n] ypx^opi.ev Stxpsxix 
** j4ixijT^x x-ayre<rflri fL&Kitrru 8» roTf sveotxsv, 

^8’ *£pp»p^eTTijx p^flaJx Jep^ xxrs^stf 60 

ax8p} i^/Xep rp/x xoXx XiTroucray rexxa, Xo;^ei)}; 

7po<r^aTOX £x rptrari];, exxeaxxtSexe'rix.” 


Memoria Henn'chettic Tapparellte, Prima: Viotif> Pfospens 
Balbt, Vtn getiere, hteriSf moribus, tmtitulis ejumii. 
Occidit heu ! pninae fulgens in luce juventae 
Henrichetta. Omius sceptngera Eiidaui 
Urba luctutn fovet; ingemyjat inoerentia contra 
Carmina viUferis ripa propinqiia jugis, 

Munere quo ratum obsequitur pia turba manto 5 

Bxitnio cxiniise praepropere ocnduae. 

Ah miser! ah! tab chini ^oras conipar#ademta 
Tam cito, Pieriduin quid tibi praestet amor 5 
Natnque utiiiam fidibus foret exorabitis Orcus; 

Inde foret fidibus spoiisa recepta tuis; 10 

Fertur ut Eurydicen conjux testudime fretus 
Qusesiase, lilud Stygium terntus ante canem. 

In luctu sed enini parih conquestus et ille est 
Tantum cutn superis irr’ta multa dels, 

^Qmihvis Call^Dpe natus Permesside, quamvis 15 

"Carmiue saspe feras, iiumiua saepe mdiraiis. 
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Si quatsmea fleaiti Atattim tifW mtum WiipDw 
nine veiiiet caris anmilm, ftiil qab bOBor^ 

Quis tua de multis, qub dicire 4biim racaatfl^ 

Quos idem Musb >et Cibi aaiof I ^ 

Late igitur patulia^per to dariminm terria 
Laus nuptae, a^ue tua^ nobiib igqia «rit: i 

Et jam fli quod adhuc inter veteresqde mreosque 
Ausoniduoi Graib eat pretium namoris, 

£n hos expenar. Fax o^'roatinefta jugalis, ItS 

Tuque amor infelix casraque vota tori, 

Edamua questus. Heu 1 occidit Henrichetta, 

Atque una concors Cura, pudensque Fides, 

Gratiaque interiit didi connsqne susurri. 

Sunt festive tibi, Prospere, nulla super. SO 

Namque audire potis numquam jam dulce loqnetitis 
* Vocem, jam docte, dulce canentis eris, ^ 
Mulceiitisque feros animos curasque ievantn,- 
Miridca unde duet flexus ab arte soous. 

Nam bene culti^ inter generosas una puellas SS, 

Pisecipua tenuit musica mente sacra; 

£t bene erat digitis docta increpuisse coruscis 
Cymbala nostra, vetus quae nova nomen habent; 

Quippe animam nacta harmobicam divimtus, atque 

Egregie ad leges compiWtani superas, ^ 40 

Una quibus ratio harmonicorum quae uumerorum 
Utar ut Euphorbus* dogmate PantboidaB. 

Panthoide, post Pythagora Samio sate ikatfe;, 

Non, ut nomine ego, sic fruor aiure tua‘} ^ 

Nec circum astromm carmen sublime meairtam 45 

Audio, quasque proci^ cousona, quaeqae vaga. 

Ast quaedam mifai vox, exilis in aure, sed imitm 
Ad cor acuta, uurus devenh stheriae: «' 

Vivo beata ; oculosJam tergite. Protpero, tit ijBs 
* Laudarilh fletuikactemts ifnga, r^er. " 50 

"Sam divina iuxt ssm gaudia, o&rpBm eapers, 

Nacta, viri prkno U^or amorc met. 

- - - - ■ r *-- ■ - " ' —1 —1—— 

■ Verba sunt Pytbagorba Timni LSeiide AH^a- w b ad i: adyw 81 JBk 
'wiitns Mi Kccr* ITd^* p. 

(VAtPERO.) • 

* The name of the Abbot of C^ui^p amongIPljb ArcodbajlbiMfi 
eras l&uforho Mdaagam. Edit. 
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At faerymis satis indultum ; tabescere frustra 
Jam veto; nostra habeat pignora dehcids. 

Ipse meam valeat matre/m solarier tegram; 5j 

Jamque memor vivat latus uterque met* 

Prospere, tu pare divte; cujus tumulo nos 
Addemus verse carmina pauca notae; ^ 

Cuncti quam laudant, inprimis quos mage oporteif 
Htec Henrichettam sacra recepit humus* 6C 

Lustro ataiis adkuc quarto tria pignora liquit 
Pulchra viro, hand cassS Jancta pueTperio. 

Thoma Vaiperga Ode ad Foriunam. 

O quae superbo Diva ievis pede 
InsiBtis orbi celsa volubili^ 

Quae vota tot, questus tot audis, 

£t stolidi maledicta vulgi; 

Non vero habendas et tibi gratias 
Multos fateri; quippe suse magis 
Debere virtuti, voluntque 
Cuncta suae pretium Minervae. 

Tu non es uni tradere JLydii 
G regia magistro nobilis annulum, 

Femurque regine retectum 
Cumque toro diadema caesi: 

Sed ille, quassae te sociam ratis 
Qui vidit, omnes ipse refert tibi 
Dux tantua acceptos triumphos, 

De gladio queritur^ue Bruti. 

Tu vel caventem, quum fugit obvios, 

Quemvis in faostein conjicis abditum, 

Yitanique quoquo vis per omnem 
Certa suo pede quemque ducia, 

Tu aaepe inertem tollb humo, jacet 
Dum atrenuus frustra. Ipaa nec ingent 
Sive elegantis, sive docti, eat 
Gloria te sine parta Gulquam. 

Uoua tuatum navita noa vehit 
Infemua extra jura libidinum; 

Jjudus^ue foraan eras futurus, 

Saeva, dbi male conaenesco. 

At intenm te, non bumilis metu, 

Sed mente lasta, Diva, cano memor; 



. Adioermti^ Ziieram. 



Non quod grtn nonquau Biigdlo 
Elicuisse mea fluouteni 
Non delicata coUibitum tibi 
De pupula sit guUulam; amantius 
Sed quod renideos nunquam, tuis non 
Muoeribus niinium benigna 
Insaiiientem perdideris. Juvat 
Plus nempe toto dimidium. Nihil 
Cui tu negaris, patre veoors 
llle satum se Jo^e autnmabit. 


TA. Falperga Epigramma, 

aoi^ov^KaoVf diTov yhos, uie MfAi}rof^ 

06k ava/xa^T^TOis siKeXe <ro(iri Sgoiff 
*0i(rKe\ov vpveopJv <re ^iXoi, rov TntKih^pm, 
Oetufiot mhuppeiSItiff mAAots irptgSeifJev, 

Oovpov, epKrii.apttyQv Side t* fvrtu xai pkiKetv alpefy 
‘'AWore S* ^66pooVf aipwXjiv, d^po^oov, 

IloXXhv lyKep^dXkovTet ^§vrm yivogt oms Ojttolj) 
"JEXXijva; ^rors. 

El S’ ou Kotvra xetr dlqrciv to odiv 

'Ecrri fteAMTcraeoVy ^fudseov tS pUyei» , 


Th, Valperga Epitaphium* 

Bruta mei, Thomas Valpergae, hie condita pm eit 
Mentem animi skeris insenuissa juvet;; 
Linguarum incubui auxiliis penitseque mafhesi; 

Ac lusi, Arne, tuo carmine, Th;ybri| tuo. 


The following translation of a verse in the Psalms which will 
be immediately recognised by every ceader, is transcj’ibed irom 
the blank page of a book containing much other Ms# matter b^f 
the late celebrated scholar Gilbert Wakefield: * 

*ns mtuipoh m$tl p^ov i^yu^a^lvw, 

"l^ecT* iyto \uvtos 9ro'9i]f(i 6sotl. 

Southey has employed this beautiful image almost toddtntk 
verbis in his poem of *' Roderick, the last of £e Qoths :** 

** iio hart e*er panieJ for the water* brooks. 

As Roderick thirsted there to drink andlive.’^t 
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X KNOW not wbether you are a friend to technical systems of 
AuJlhtatjng tiie remembrance of points rn chronology. The use 
of them has been much combat^ : but since they have received 
the sanction of some men of talent and knowledge, it would be 
unwise to condemn them altogether. Dr. Grey’s system seems 
tlie most prevalent: and yet the grating sonnd of his chronolo¬ 
gical verses cannot but be thought detrimental to its success. I 
beg leave to offer to your readers a system, which, though much 
indebted to Dr. Grey’s, is, I presume, free from some of its 
defects. 

the following towels represent the numbers : 
12345G789 10 

aieiioduu ii 

The numerical representation hy comonants will not be quite 
so easily remembered, but will cause little tiouble. 

123436789 10 

bed fg Imiip t 

The above consonants proceed in alphabetical order: except 
that b, j, q, are omitted ior tiie sake of etipliony: k and s are 
omitted, that they may produce no eoiifusiim with c ; and r is 
omitted, as the roughest lettei. 

By w'ay of experiment, suppose the dates of the following 
events, which occuired in close conjunction, he required: The 
death of Philip—the destruction of Thebes by Alexander—the 
battles of Granicus, Is&us, aud Arbela. We may form the fol-* 
lowing spondaic: 

Philip slain—Thebes-rfe/, Gxzn^deft Iss-f?c<f, A r be Weft. 

The similarity of the prominciatioii in these fictitious syllables 
has a peculiar tendency to facilitate the memoiial process. And 
if the clironologicul order be w curately preserved, as m the line 
before us, the facility is greatly increased, in consequence of the 
alphabetical arrangement: 1, f, d, b. llow'ever, it is admitted 
that this similarity cannot occui in dates of events very far dis¬ 
tant in time. 

The fictitious terminations should occupy the whole of the 
Ikst syllable, and that syllable only. 

In recommending, however, this system, I cannot but express 
my concern that so*bQuch time is spent on the date of minute 
evehts at*oiir Universities. Surely the division of History into 
ceitsm grand epochs, well established in die memor}’, and the 
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refereac* of « k» iaifx»rU|^ ^ «|KM!liij 

without the e&aet koowledse of their particular year, must to** 
swer every purpose of polite edupstioo—and must manifesdi 
coincide wiUi the necessity which that education imj^set on lis 
to attend not merely to the histories of Greece and nowe-^and 
those unfortunately are too generally supposed to end wide das 
death of Alexander and of the Csesars—but to the extemif* 
range of the whole of aucient and modem history. 

Technical memory is of considerable otiliiy in other respiecMv 
There are many circumstances^itwhkh, offering in their natum 
no spontaneous assistance to the memory, leave a very sli^di^ 
impression, and are lost immediately. 

1 read that Apollonius Tyaiieus lived in the reign of Domitisai# 
A few weeks may erase this fact from my ntind^ if 1 suffer k to 
be presented to it without some artificial assistance. If, how¬ 
ever, I.bear in mind the similarity of sound in T^aneus and Oo- 
TBAtian, how difficult is it to foiget the fact?—Again: the awa- 
Aio-fto; among the Syracusians was indicted for the apace of five 
years. How easy is the association between the ieeTethKjf.o$ and 
Ttsvre, If the Romans politcem prmerunt, the gladiator’s life was 
spared; if they poUiiem verterunt, it was destroyed. ^bii«< 
pressuie then of the hand preserved the life. I will admit that, 
if any passage, especially from poetry, can be obtained, whidbi 
mentions the fact, this is a better method: and, if we cannot ob¬ 
tain a verse made ready at our hands, it will be useful to turn 
versifiers on the occasion. Even parts of verses are efficacious: 
and those measures should be adopted, which are most easy of 
impressing themselves on the mind. For this reason the hexa¬ 
meters and the pentameters will be usefully employed. Our blank 
verse is not at ail fitted for this purpose : we must Employ rhyme, 
if we use our common metrea. In cases which admit of it, 
derivation should always be called to our aid. Attention 
to the nature of things will often fiicilitate our memorial opera¬ 
tions. It is better to tell a boy that a spondee by its vary 
name leads to a knowledge of it, than to tell Ihsu it is cop* 
posed of two long syllables. The same thing may be lucd 
of an iamb, and of an anapest. And bow much easier would 
boys find it to remember the quantity of a tribrach, if they would 
have sense enough to attend to ks derivation^! Instead of this 
they simply read that a tribrach is composed of three short syllaif 
b4es; and in a little while they are quite at a loss to remember 
whether tlie syllables are two, three, or four. 1 have alread|l: 
spoken of committing verses to memory. How apt ere 
|o tom over the Gr^s, andt hastily look at the of 
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a word^ witbonteven reading the verse which is set down> to sea 
whether the quantity is wrongly marked by Uie error of the 
pnbter 1—so far are they fro^i steadily committing the line to 
memory. 

^fhe technical associations will be found of peculiar use in 
scientific teitns. What extreme difiicuity does the memory feel 
in impressing on itself the meaning of the plants a(nd the animals in 
the Cieorgics and in Theocritus. At the same time 1 confess 
that it sometimes is of little use and really worse than iise- 
lesSj to annoy ourselves with teo nice a recollection of such 
English terms as are equivalent to the Greek and the Latin, in 
these subjects: especially if we consider how little we know of 
dicir real nature, and how little satisfaction can be obtained as 
to an exact equivalence. 

Our associations should be made as simple and rapid as pos¬ 
sible* III this, care must be used, otherwise we shall be at as 
great a loss for recollection as if we had never made an associa¬ 
tion. And let me finally observe, that, though the invention of 
such aslociations may occupy some time, }et in the end we 
must meet with an ample reward: for, when they are once 
they are not easily forgotten : and the very labor, which 
we spend in making them, serves to make our acquisition of the 
knowledge we derive from them, more certain and permanent. 

s, r. 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

The three Correspondents, as X. affirms in your last No., 
p. S58, D. B. H.—J. W.—and M., having wiitten ** much on 
the difficult passage in Livy iii. 5., but, like most writers of the 
present day, thrown little light on critical subjects,*’ it is 
much to be regretted that your pages have no| oftener received 
his more luminous contribufions. In the passage under our nd- 
tice, he breaks up the hatinity of Livy, and substitutes his own. 

The and Editions read—“Interim in castris Furiiis 

Consul, cum primo quietus obsidioneui passus esset, in incau- 
tum hosteiii decumaiia porta erupit; et cum persequi posset^ 
metu substitit, ne qua ex parte altera in castra vis fieiet. Furium 
Legatum (frater idem Consulis erat) longius extulit cursus, nec 
suos iile redeuntes, ^ersequendi'^studio, iieque hostium ab tergo 
iucursitm vidit; ita, exduaus, multia stepe et fruttra conatUws 
captit ut viam sibi ad castra faceret; acriter dimicans cecidit. 
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£t Coo^ttl, imticio circumventi fratiis, conTersus pijgBuiil 

dum se temere magis quam satis caate in mediam dimicatioo^ 
infert, vulnere accepto eegre ab cill!^llnstantibu8 ereptus, et buo«» 
rum animos turbavit, et ferociores hostes fecit: qui, ctede Legati 
et Cotisulis vulnere accensi, nulla deinde vi sustineri potuw: 
cum coinpulsi ^ castra Romani, rursus obsidcrentbr, nbc spe 
nec vinbus pares: veiiissetque in peticulum sumniaierumjoiT. 
Quinctius peregrinis copiis cum Latino Hernicoque i6xdrcitb 
subvenisset.’’ 

For, et quum persequi— cojftersus ad pugnam, dum-^ctxlA, 
compulsi, mhtated ** quum compulsi," read— at quum, &C.— 
retjersus ad pugnandum—quin compulsi. But for peregrim$ 
copiis, mistated ** peregtinus copiis," we are instructed to rCa^ 
** peregr^ nec opinus!" —The acm6 of critical presumption. 

As to pugnandum for pugnam dum, your correspondent, with 
his pretensions and qualifications, should have known and no¬ 
ticed, that It is the property of a preceding scholar, perhaps of 
Jjivy himself. X. iheiefore, is very cautious in hk ^ota 
Bene, lequesting, that if any of his emendations be founa to be 
the propel t} of his predecessors, he may be added to the plagia¬ 
rists of the ptesent day. • ^ 

1 do not see where his conjectural alterations can be adopted 
with any other effect than deformity to the historian. 

What application has nec opinus either to Quinctius, who, 
perhaps X. will allow, was aware of his own march; or to the 
Consul, who, on being lepulsed to his camp had madesimal to 
this same Quinctius of the dilemma?—ergo, Qinnetius Consitli 
inopinus hand potuit subvenire. 

To your adventurous innovator may be recommended the 
opinion of your learned correspondent Mr. Barker, who, in 
p. 346 of your last No. says, Explanation is at all times a 
wiser and safer plan of criticism tiian emendation.” In which 
sentence Mr. B. means attempts at emendationfor emend¬ 
ation itself confipmed and admitted^ cannot but be both wise 
and safe. 

Liverpool, Aug, 1822 . 
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MTIOT TOT nATf»IAPXOT AEMEilN STNAmPS^i 
Codice Gaieano descripsit RiCAEnns Pobsonijs. S voIi. 
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• The Delphin and V'arwrvm Clasms, Nos. 41 and 42, coo- 
teining Catullus and Tibullus.—Pr. 21s. per No.—Large paper 
double. ^ 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, No. 18.—No. 19 will appear in 
« few days. 

Select British Divines, No. 19, containing Flavel’s Touch” 
stone of Sincerity, ^c. Pr. 2s. (jrf. Continued monthly. 

Les Pastorales de Longus; traduction d’Amyot, en son vivant 
Evgque d’Auxerre et Grand-AunrAnier de France : revue, corrigAe, 
compl^tAe, de nouveau refaiteeii grandepartie par P. L. Courier, 
vigneron, membre de la L4gioii d’Honneur, ci-devant canonnier h 
cheval, aiijourd’liui en prison a Stc. Pelagie. Paris, 1821. (To 
this fifth edition is joined a very cuiious letter from M. Courier to 
M. Rcnouard, the booksellei, the original edition of vrhicli is of 
the greatest rarity.) 

Frid. Muntheri Episcopi Stlandke Epistola ad vir. ill. Sergiuni 
Oiivaroff de monumeutis aliquot vettribus scriptis et figuralis penes 
se exslantibus. Hafnia:, 1822. 4to. 

'EYNAIIIOS. Eunapii Sardiani Vitas Sophistarum et Fragmenta 
Hlst^oriarum recensuit notisque illustravit Jo. Fr. Boissona.D£ ; 
accedit Annotatio Dan. Wyttenbacliii. Amstel. 1822. 2. 8vo. 

Nova Acta lAiteraria Societatis Rheno-Trajectinte: pars la. 
Traj. 1821. 8vo (Tins volume contains Lenting’s Ohservationes 
criticeein Euripidim, and P. Peerlkamp’s Ohservationes Anacre- 
ontica.) 

H. Arentii Hamaker Diatribe philologico-critica aliquot moni- 
meiitoTum Punicoruni nuper in AiVica repertorura interpretationem 
exbibens: acceduut in uummos aliquot Phoenicios iapidemque 
Carpentoractensem conjecturse, nec non tabulae iuscriptiones et 
Alphabeta Puiiica conlinentes. Leidse. 1822. 4to, 

_ C. Jac, Chr. Reuvens Periculum Animadversionum Archteolo- 
gteariini ad Cippos Puiiicos Musei Aiitiqnarii Lugduno-Batavi. 
Accedit tabula lithograpta. Lcidae. 1822. 4to. 

Opusculac varii argumenti Oratoria, Historica, 
Critica, nunc primum conjnnctim edita. Leidse. 1821. 2. 8vo. 

^ Mjikoire sur les AntiquiUs Romaics de Strasbourg, on sur 
Fancien Argentoratum, par J. G. Schweigh^user fils, Profes- 
*eur, &c. 1822. »vo. 

Notice sur les Recherches relatives aux Antiquitls du D4parte- 
ment du Bas-Rhin, par Schweighjeuser fils. 1822.12mo. 

Notice sur le 2Umaque de De^derah, par M. T. Saint Mar¬ 
tin, membre de Fhflstitul, &c. Paris, 1821. 

'Aristnpkams Eqmtes ex Recensione Guil. Dxndorfii. Linsiae, 
18S?1. 8vo. pp, 127. 
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Sophoelh TrachinuB: ad optimorum Librorum FidemrecemuUet 
brevibus Notis instruxit Godofr. Hermann. Lipsia:. 1822. 

Vber de» Sopkokles Auu. Eiae kritisclie Uotersucbung, nebst 
zwei Beilagenvon Friedrich Osann. Berlin. 1820. 8vo. pp. 154 . 

De Morte Vcluntaria Diss. Historico-Philosophica. Jens, auctore 
Car. Herrman. Schneide&o, 1822. 4to. pp. 28. 

Commentatio de Notione Servitutie ap. Aristot. auctore Car. 
Gttil. G 0 ETTLIN 6 . Jens, 1821. 4to. pp. 12. 

De Aecentm Lege, quam Grsci in pronuntiandis Nominativis 
Vociim MoDos;yUabarum tertis Declinationis secuti sunt, auctore 
Car. Guil. Goettling. Bonus, 1821. 4to. pp. 8. 

De Arcadii Quibusdam Acaentuum Prsceptis, auctore Car. 
Guil. Goettling. Bonus, 1820. 4to. pp. 12. 

Com, N^os e Thucydide emendandus atque judicandus est, 
Diss. philol. auctore Car. Heinzb Philosophis Doct. Jens, 
1821. 8vo. pp. 45. 

Drama Christianum, quod XPITTOS IIASXnN inscribitur, num 
Gregorio ISaz. tribuendum sit, auctore H. C. Abr. Cichstadio. 
Jens,*18l6. 4to. pp. 40. 

Dav, Ruhnkenii in Antiqvitates Romanos Lectt^ Acad., editore 
H. C. Abr. Eichstadio. Jens, 1822. 4to. 

Ilistoire d’Hh'odote suivie de Id Vie d’Homere. Nouvelle tra¬ 
duction par A. F. Miot, Ancien Conseiller d'etat. Paris, 1822. 
3 volb. 8vo. _ _ 

Memoircs de VAcademic Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-let¬ 
tres, tomes 5 et 6, lu 4to. These two volumes contain: Memoire 
sur I’Epithrace par M. Gail ; Memoire sur la signification du mot 
iepdr, par le m^ine; sur Olympic, par le m^me; sur deux luscriptions 
Komaiues, par M. Mongez; sur une tuniquc Egyptieuue, sur ies si- 
gnauxdes Auciens, surla situation de Noviomagus Lexoviorum, sur 
les graines de quclques vegctaux prises pour etalons dc poids par les 
Anuiens, sur la Psychostasie, par le tn^me; sur le droit de pro- 
pri^t^ torritoriale en Egypte depuis la conqu^te des Musulmans 
jusqu'k I’expi^ditioii des Franpais, par M. Silv. de Sacy; sur le defi 
d’Apelle et de Protogene (ap. Plin. IL JV. 35. 10.), par M. Qua- 
trem^re de Quincy; sur une Inscription Grecque truuvcc k CaUmo 
en B^otie, par M. R. Rochette; sur le territoire des Gahali et leur 
capitalc Aaderitum, par M. Walckensr; sur I’Optique de Ptol^- 
mle, par M. Caussin; sur les sysl^mes m^triques lin^aires des 
Ancieus, par M. Gosselin; sur la Population de TAttique, par M. 
Letronne; sur les uiagistrats appel4s mvripores, 'lepopvfipoves, ITpo- 
pviipoves, et la composition de Tassembl^e Amphictyonique, par le 
m^me; sur cette question, ** Les Anciens ont-ils ex4out6 uue me- 
sure de la Terre postorieurement k I’Ecole d'Alexandrie," par le 
m4me; sur les relations politiques des Princes Chretiens, et parti- 
culi^rement des Rois de Fraltce avec les i^mpereurs Mogols, par 
M. A. R4musat; sur une Correspoiidance iiiedite de Tamerlan 
VOL. XXVI. CLJl. NO. LI. ' .As 
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avec Charles VI, par M. S. dc Sacy ; suf les M4daill«s dc Marinus 
ct dc Jotapianus, par M. T6cbon; sur les Origines dea |dU8 an- 
ciennes villea d’Espagne, par M. Petit Radel; sur lea Improvisa- 
teurs Latins par M. R. Rochettc; &c. drc. 

Thucydides Gr. et Lot. ex recensione Imm. Bekkeri. Accedunt 
Scholia Graeca ct Dukeri Wassiique annotationes. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Oxonii, 1821. 

This IS not only an elegantly executed, but an intrinsically valuable 
edition of Thucyclides. Some Mss. have been collated, and some read¬ 
ings inserted, for the first time; and hence the text assumes, in conse¬ 
quence, the importance of an edirio princeps as to those passages. The 
preface of the Editor is short, pertinent, and unostentatious; assigning 
reasons in the formation of his edition, which lew scholars can read 
without a desire to become possessed of the work. The Scholia are printed 
beneath the Greek text. The various readings and annotations d:c. in 
double columns, are placed below the scholia. An Index of things, and 
another of places ana names close the third volume. The fourth volume 
contains the Latin version of Duker. An edition of Thucy<lides, in this 
form, and with these helps, has long been a desideratum in the classical 
world ; but such a copy of it as the present, upon large paper— of 
which only twelve were printed, and placed in private cabinets—must, 
I apprehend, become a desideratum with the curious collector, not likely 
to be readily supplied.— Dibdin's Mdcs Althorpianaf vol. i. p. 135-6. 

r. Crispi Sallustii Opera. 8vo. Brixitc, 1819. 

' T.ll^ edition, which is intended also as the first volume of a new Col¬ 
lection of Latin Classics, is founded as to the text on the Cominian 
one; the notes, which arc wholly philological, are selected fvom De Brosses, 
(who meditated an edition of this author, but left it unfinished,) from Fir- 
micus Abidenus, whose notes the editor, Barthol. Nardini, deseribes as 
** magna pra? csteris astimatione digns, ” and from Cortius. The Editor 
has himself contributed a preface, a life of Sallust, and a “ compendium 
liistoricum." 

M. T. Ciceronis Orationes Philippieet in Antonium, textum 
ad Cod. Vat. aliorunique librorum opt. fidem castigavit, not. var. 
edit. Grmvianm alioi’umque interpretum, integro G. Garatoiiii 
comraentario nondum edito, et suis aniuiadv. iiistruxif, denique 
Manutii comraentarium et indices adjecit Greg. G. Wernsdorf. Tom. 
I. 8vo. Lipsiae, 1821. 

^ This volume, though it numbers 650 pages, comprises only two ora¬ 
tions, under the text of which are placed the notes of ^errerius, Faernus, 
Abramius, Graevius, Gruter, J. bl. Heusineer, and the very copious ones 
of Garatonius. These latter were intended for vois. 1% and 13 of the 
Naples cdTition of Cicero’s works begun in 1777, but being discontinued 
from loss of some of the Editor’s papers, and want of capital, they re¬ 
mained for the last SO years in the writer’s desk, till the present Editor, 
at the suggestion of Fr. Aug. WolfiuSt applied for them to adorn his edi¬ 
tion. The learned writeris since dead, which isone among other reasons 
of their being given intire, and consequently increasing the bulk of the vo¬ 
lume. The editor has been assisted in ilbttiing the text by a Vatican Ms., a 
Jena one, and one" ex MonasterioTeegernseensi.” The Vatican Ms. bad 
alreafi)r beell used by G. Faernus, M. A. Muretus (both of whose pre- 
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faces are given ae containing some obsexratlona on it,) F. Ursinus, and 
by G. Garatonius, who calls it" omnium prsiStantlssimuB.’’ 

The Editor’s notes, as indeed those or aU the annotators, excepting 
Abramius, are for the most part critical. 

Inquiry concerning the ^te of 'Ancient Palibothra, Part IV., 
containing a Tour from Bbaugulpoor, to Mandar, from thence to . 
Curruckpoor and a Circuit of the Hills, with an Account of the 
site of the anciept city of Jey Nuggar, and some remarits on the 
Jeyne worship: made during the months of December and January 
iSlS'ld: with a map of the route, views, &g. By William 
Francklin, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Service of the Hon. East 
India Company. 4to. 15s. bdsi 

An inaugural Lecture delivered in the Common Hall of the 
University of Glasgow, by D. K. Sandford, Esq. A. B. Oxon. 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 2s. 6d, 

ElementB of Latin Prosody^ containing rules for Quantity in 
English, with a full account of Versification, also classical autliO' 
rities for the rules of quantity, and the Latin rules of Alvarez and 
Ruddiman. By R. 1. Bryce, A. M. Second edition, 12mo. Is. 

ITU THE PRESS. 

Political Fragments of Archytas, Charondas, ZaleucuaiNilld^ 
other ancient Pythagoreans, preserved by Stobmus; and also. 
Ethical Fragments of Hierocles, the celebrated commentator on the 
Golden Pythagoric verses, preserved by the same author. Trans* 
iated from the Greek by Thomas Taylor. 250 copies only 
will be printed. One Vol. 8vo. 6s, 

And by the same, a translation of the Metamorphosis, and Philo¬ 
sophical Worksof Apuleius, in 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Horne, M. A. has in the Press a third 
edition of his Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, in 4 vols octavo, corrected and illustrated 
with numerous Maps and Fac-Similes of Biblical Manuscripts. It 
is expected to be ready in the course of November next. At the 
same time will bn published with one new plate, a small Supple¬ 
ment to the second edition, (of whidh a limited number only will 
be printed), so arranged as to be inserted in the respective volumea 
without injury to the binding. * 

M. Peerlkamp, the learned editor of Xenophon l^besius, is 
af^ointed Professor in the University of Leyden; be succeeds to 
the late M. Borger, who had succeeded to Wyttenbaeli* 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A friend to the Classical Journal has inquired, what languages 
are marked by the peculiarity of using no genders for inanimate ob¬ 
jects. We will thank any of our correspondents for information on 
this point. 

W’s CriticUm on lAvy in No. 52. 

W. on Corinthians has been received. 

The Notice of Gilly’s Spirit of the Gospels in odr next. 

On Two Passages in the Georgies in the next No. 

Bonney's Life of Taylor in our next. 

In Demosthenem Comment, in 

The other Oxford aud Cambridge Prizes for 1822 in our next. 
itinerary of Hassen is accepted. 

JEsop and Babrias in tlie next. 

Professor Muller’s Criseos Mythologies Specimen in 52. 

^ We shall give as early an admission as possible to the Observa- 
tiones of Gesenius. 

R. IVs Alcaics will appear. 

Some of * The Autbor’:» ’ Epigrams, &c. will be inserted. 

One of our contributors will observe, silently, that, anxious as 
we are to discuss the merits and demerits of a work by lair argu¬ 
ment and impartial criticism, we cannot imitate the princijiles of 
^**^^11* Reviewers, whose aim is, not only to ex [lose the errors, 
but to ruin the character and the property, of a writer. 

[advertisements.] 

EXERCISES 

FOR WRITING GKERK VERSE, 

By the Rev. E. SQUIRE, M. A. 

Master of Fplsted School. Price Js. 

Also a Key to the above, containing the original passages, price 3s. 
N. B. This Work will be found very useful by Students at the Uni¬ 
versities who intend to write fur prizes. 

Sold by J. Cuthell, Middle Row, Holboro; aud H. Guy, Chelms¬ 
ford. 

This day is Published, in 8vd., lOs. 6d. boards, a New Edition of 

TEE GULISTAn, or ROSE GARDEN, 

By MUSLE-nUDDEEN SHAIK eSADY, of Sheeraz. 
Translated from the Original, by FRANCIS GLADWIN, Esq. 
London: Printed for Kingsbury, Paibury, and Allen, Leadenhall 

Street. 

Of whom ni;^ be had, in Wo., price l6s. boards, 

The;^ ABqvE Work, in the oiiginal Persian, printed from the 
Calcutta edition published by Francis Gladwi.*i, Esq. in 1806. 
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NOTICE OF 

The SPIRIT OF THE GOSPEL, or the Four 
Koangdists Elucidated by Explanatory Observationst 
llhtorical Ji^erencesy and Miscellaneous Illustra^ 
tmiSy by the Rev, W. S. Gilly, M. A. Loudon: 
Whittaker, JOj. 8vo. 

lliVERY undertaking, whose object is to explain those passages 
ill the Evangelical writings of the New Testament over which the 
hand of time, during the lapse of eighteen centuries, united with 
the remoteness of the scene, and the total difference of manners, 
opinions, and usages from their present state, has thrown a veil 
of obscurity, deserves the favorable, and even grateful, attention 
of the Christian world. 'I1iat the difficulties alluded to have been 
removed by the investigations of learned men, as far, perhaps, as 
human ingenuity will permit, and complete illustrations afforded 
of those obscure passages, forms no objection to the utility of 
the present work. It may be added, as a \laiuable fact, that the 
discoveries and reports of modern travellers into the Holy Land, 
have amply confirmed the assertions of the sacred writers, as 
well as of the commentators and enpositors, with respect to 
local customs and national opinions. But it happens that all this 
information is dispersed in such a variety of directions, and lies 
mixed up in such large m^^ses of biblical erudition, that the ge> 
iierality of mankind, who have neither time nor talent for such 
studies, and yet are desirous of satisfaction on points so inti¬ 
mately concerning their faith and happiness, are compelled to 
remain in ignorance or uncertainty. 

Before the leader can profit by the more useful of these cluaidalisos, 
he must, as Mr. Oilly observes, wade through voluminous aud expen* 
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sive productions, and pick liis weary way through the endless mi- 
iiutia of verbal critirisms, cuiitroversial questions, elaborate annotations, 
and curious disqui&ilions, most of which are written * in unknown 
tongues.’ 

—Too expensive, too learned, or too dry, are the objections com¬ 
monly made to roiiipositions expl.niatory of Scripture. There is one 
class of persons who cannot gain a(ccss to the folios which contain the 
treasures of biblical expusii ion—there is anutlier whojtbough they are not 
deeply versed in learned lore, and cannot ihrrefure follow the theologian 
through all his profound inquiries, would wish to understand the ten¬ 
dency of them, and to know to what tliey lead, being fond of sacred 
reading, and anxious to give an aiisver to the hope that is in them: and 
there is another who, from their prejudice or indificrence, require to be 
shown that the study of the (Jospcl is far from being so niiiiivitiii<s or so 
destitute of literary charms as they have been led to imagine. Witli a 
view to accommodate the subject to each of these, ilie author has reduced 
his materials within the compass of a single volume, has offered few ex¬ 
planations which the ]ilaiiiesl English reader may imt perfectly iindci- 
stand; and has not, upon any t.ccasion, inserted an illustratio^i in any 
language but our own. Where it was necessary to liave recourse to an¬ 
cient or foreign autlioriiics, the substance is communicated through the 
medium of a translation. lie has likewise taken every opjiortunity of 
admitting such matter as may somclimes reiie\e the mind trom tlic con¬ 
templation of graver topics, and fix it upon thu^c beauties and graces 
.^ilh which the holy memoirs, as the Gospels have been happily called, 
are frequently micrspcrscd. An historical refeieiKC, a talc or anecdote 
to the point, a custom or cbaraclerislic of the age or conntiy in which 
our Saviour lived, or an ekgant turn which some aiicieni or modem 
poet may have <:iven to the subject—these have not been rejected where 
they could be subjoined with consistency and cflcct; wlicre they are nut 
iErelative or irrewiciul. 

jn pursuance of this plan, Mr. Gilly lias selected from the 
Gospel of St. Mutthew fifty-seven passages whicli in his opi¬ 
nion merited illiistiation; from St. Mark’s, sixteen; from St. 
Luke’s, thiily-foiir; and from St. John’s, forty-six; and to each 
division prefixed a concise biogiapliy of the Evangelist himself, 
as far as it can be depended on. Fiom each of these divisions 
we shall make extiacts, as specimens of the whole, beginning 
with that much controverted subject, demoniacal possession. 

JMalthcw viii. 28 . And w/mi ite was come to the other suie, into the coun- 
try (if the Oergisencs, thire met him two possessed with devils, coming out ff 
the tombs, exceedingJirice, so that no man might pass by that way. 

In ancient times it >Aas an universal iiuiion, not only amongst the 
Jews, but alto amongst the Greeks and R(.^ians, and the rest ol the hea¬ 
then world, that every disuider which took away the use of the under¬ 
standing, or deprived a Ilian of the right uce of his bodily organs, whs oc¬ 
casioned by the intiuence of some evil spirit. The term expri &.sive of this 
terrible influence, and which has been translated * possessed of a devil,’ is 
of Greek extraction ;^n(l the same word, or form of words, with the same 
sen'j attached to tiicm, as used in the Gospeb, is to be met with in se- 
veial prttfane writer- both beluieaiiil after oui Saviour’s lime. /Eschyius, 
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Sophocles, Euiipides, Herodotus, Liician and others, speak of * deroo- 
macs;' which proves that the disorder to which they alluded had been 
common at all periods; and was not more prevalent in Judea during 
Christ’s ministry, than in other countries, and at other times. If then 
the complaint which went under the name demoniacal had been long 
known previously to our liOrd’s abode upon earth; and if it could be 
cured upon any occasion, which Jesus himself in»iuuales had been the 
case, < If I by Deeliiebiib cast out devils, by whom do vour children cast 
them out,’ then it could be produced only by a natural, and not a pre> 
tcrnatural cause. It may be shown that the persons wiium the Evan¬ 
gelists describe as demoniacs were ijisane, or epileptic, from the terms 
being used synonymously, and from the particular cases of those from 
whom Chri-si was said ‘ to cast out devils.* The fierceness, the strength, 
and incoherent behaviour of some, evidently imported madness. Tiie 
convulsions, the distortions, and foaming at the mouth of others, exhi¬ 
bited the dreadful effects of epilepsy. In the former cases, the wretched 
sufferers might figuratively be said to labor under *a legion of devils;’ in 
the latter, to be assailed by ‘ an unclean spirit.’ 

When "Jesus astonished the Jews by liis declaration, ‘Verily, verily I 
say unto you, if a man keep my saying, he shall never sec death,* they 
concluded that he must he insane to utter such things; and to express 
themselves to that purpose, they exclaimed, ‘ Now we know that thou 
ha^t a devil.’ Ujion amsther occasion al-o, they accused him of having 
lost his senses in similar tcrm». ‘ Many of them *-aid, lie hath a divil, 
and IS mad:’ hut others who felt satisfied thalVich wisdom as 
sfiowetl could not come from a madman, replied, ‘ These are not the w’ords 
of him that liatli a devil.’—Mental derangement was for ages univer¬ 
sally understood in the term ‘demoniacal possession.* Even in theBfili 
century an eminent physician was blamed by Pbilosturgiiis for asserting 
that ‘ madness is not owing to the impulseufdemons, but to a ledundancy 
of peccant humors.’ 

If it he asked why our Saviour and his apostles should countenance 
the opinion of nal possession, it may be answered that they only ad¬ 
hered to the acf iistomed modes of speaking on the subject. They called 
the malady by the name under which it was generally knbwo, and in 
fict no more countenanced this hypothesis than they did the many my¬ 
thological notions which the Jews entertained of a future stale. Because 
C.'hrist said that his disciples should ‘ eat and drink at his table in his 
kingdom,’did he mean to intimate that there would really be banquets in 
heaven, or did he only comply with the idioms and images then in use? 
The same argument will hold concerning demoniacal possession. 

And on the same principle, Mr. CTilly explains the expulsion 

of the demons from the body of the man into the herd o^wine. 

** 

‘The devils besought him,’ the man (who fancied himself possessed 
with a devil) personated the spirit by whom he thought himself afflicted, 
and spuke as if he himself was the very demon. His conduct wM' the 
natural result of the impression which he felt, and of a disordered imagi-*^ 
nation: in tiie same manDe^as lunatics and hypochondruics within our* 
own observation imagine themselves to be som||hiog which they are 
not, and act and speak consistently with the wild notitm they have taken 
up. Our Saviour humored the sufferer, and replied as if he wefP addSWiC- 
ing the evil spirit, by whom the man imagined himself to be possesled. 
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With regard to this explanation, we shall not scruple to ob¬ 
serve tiuit it originated wiili our dissenting brethren, that there 
was a time when it would not' have been eitteemed exactly ortha- 
dox, and that even now it does not meet the general assent of our 
church establishment. The subject is treated in a similar way in 
Hewlett’s Annotations. ' 

Matthew ix. 23 . And when Jesus came into the ruler’s house, and saw 
the minstrels, and the people snaking a noise. 

The presence of * the minsirels anti the people making a noise/ upon 
this occasion, was in conformity with a custom of having musical perfor¬ 
mances, and hired mourners at the liouse where any one lay dead. (Qu. 
Have we not tlie latter of these attendants, though mute If) It was for¬ 
merly prevalent in every nation, and it is still usual in the east to have 
noisy assemblages of persons to make lamentations over the departed, ard 
to record their meiilorious actions in song, before they arc committed to 
the earth. 

Of this custom Mr. G. presents several instances from the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, from Josephus, Homer and 
Virgil, and from the accounts of modern travellers in China, and 
at '1 ripoli, adding in a note, that 

^In England it has never been customary to show such ostentatious 
hdnoi' to the dead, or to have i>ublic wailings, and arUficial mmnurs. 

We have taken the liberty to distinguish by the italic charac¬ 
ter the concluding words of this observation, and to suggest 
whether in our own country, funeral rites and ceremonies are not 
as ostentatious as in those eastern climes. Pride, pomp, and 
the assumption of grief, are nut confined to vocal performances, 
and the infliction of personal suffering. A train of fictitious or 
arlijivial mourners, clad in sable attire, and dressed out for the 
occasion by the undertaker of the procession, all of them re¬ 
joicing in their hearts at this luciative exercise of their profession, 
a pompous train of nodding plumes, and family and friendly 
mourning for many months afterwards, might be equally subject 
to the attack of rational animadversion. Does Mr. G. recoi¬ 
led the observations of Dr. Adam Clarke oi. this subject ? By 
the Mosaic law, he says that 

Gud gave seven daps, in some cases thirty, to mourning. Man in his 
own esiimatidh ever w*i$er than the word of God, has added eleven 
whole months to the term: which naturg herself pronounces to be ab¬ 
surd, because it is inca})able of supporting grief for such a time; and 
thus, mourning is now, except in the first seven, or thirty days, a mere 
‘^o\tmvk iU^ondwted Farce ; agrme mmianfj^ a vain show that convicts 
itself of its own hypocrisy. Commentary on the Bible, Genesis 1.10. 

The article on t'lTe crucifixion, quoted from the same author, 
Adifm Clarke, is worthy of being repeated. 

The cross was made of two beams either crossing at the top like a 
T, or ill the middle like an X. There was also a piece of wood which 
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projected from the middle, on which tiie person sate, as on a sort of sad* 
ule, and by which the whole body was supplied. The cross on which 
our Lord suffered was of the former kind, being thus represented in all 
old monuments, coins, and crosses. This punishment was the most dread- 
ful of all others, both for the shame and the pain of it; and so scanda¬ 
lous, that it was indicted, as the last mark of detestation, upon the vilest 
of the people. It was the punishment of itobbers and murderers, if they 
were slaves: but if they were free, it was thought too infamous a punish¬ 
ment for such, letkheir crimes be what they might. 

The body of the criminal was fastened to the upright beam by nail¬ 
ing or tying the feet to it, and on the transverse beam by nailing or some¬ 
times tying the hands to it. As the hands and feet are the grand instru¬ 
ments of motion, they are provided with a greater quantity of nerves; 
and the nerves in those places are peculiarly sensible. Now as the nerves 
are the instruments of all sensation, wounds in the parts where thev 
abound must be peculiarly painful, especially when inflicted with such 
rude iiistrunienis as large nails, forced through the places by the violence 
of a hammer, thus tearing asunder the nervousdelicate tendons, 
and small bones of those parts. This punishment will appear dreadful 
enough, when it is considered that the person was perniitted to hang (the 
whole w*eight of his body being borne up by his nailed hands, and the 
projecting piece which passed between the thighs) till he perished through 
agony and lack of food. Some, we are informed, have lived three whole 
days in this slate. It is true that in some cases there was^ a kind of 
mercy shown to the suflerers by breaking the bones of their legs and 
thighs to pieces with a large hammer, in order to put them the sooner 
out of pain! 

As this account was intended so minutely to detail the cir¬ 
cumstances of a crucifixion, it might have been added, that 
while the cross lay on the ground, the criminal was fastened to 
it, and that both were elevated together. 

On the following text from the gospel of St. Mark, Ch. ii. v. 4, 

And when they could not come nigh unto him for the press, they uncovered 
the roof where he was; and when they had broken it up, they let down the bed 
where the sick of the pahy lay, 

Mr. G. observes, that 

One commentator has e.\plained it by saying that ^ they openeil the 
trap-door which used to be on the top of the roofed houses in Judea.' 
This, however, must be an erroneous conjecture, because doubtless the 
space about the trap-door was quite as much crowded as the rest of the 
room wherein Jesus was; and the difficulty of getting near him would 
have been the same. 

This one commentator we believe is no less a pesson than 
the learned Zachary Pearce, formerly Bishop of Rochester, who, 
defending the reality of this miracle against the attacks of W ool* 
ston, adopts the suggestion here objected to; and to which Mr. 
G. prefers the interpretation of Parkburst, who supposes thattfa^ 
people came from the terrace of a neigh| 2 |puring house to the 
flat roof of that in which Jesus was, and having * for ced up as 
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much both of the tiles ^nd plaster, and of the boards on which 
they were laid as was necessary for tlie purpose, let down the pa¬ 
ralytic's mattress through the tiles or roof into the midst of the 
room before Jesus:' an operation xifaich, besides its tediousness and 
difficulty, must, w'e think, have smothered all the company as¬ 
sembled in the room,' and filled it ^^ith the materials of the ir¬ 
ruption. r 

In his observations "on the cock^rowing, we wonder that so 
acute a writer as Mr. G. should have omitted to inform his 
readers that in fact, the cock did not crow at all. At the times 
when it was most usual for thatfanimal to crow, notice of the 
hour was proclaimed by the sound of a trumpet, which in com¬ 
mon diction was called the cock-crowing. Jt is evident that 
these animals, even if kept for the purpose, might not crow at 
times sufficiently precise to note the hour for general informa¬ 
tion : but their usual periods, soon after midnight, and about 
three o'clock in the morning, having been observed, the thne was 
announced by this artificiul expedient. 

From the Gospel of St. Luke we make the follow ing selec¬ 
tion. Cli. vii. 38, 

And stood tit his feet behind him, Keeping, and began to wash his feet with 
hSr <e*rs. 

The relative position of Jesus and the woman, so as to enable the 
latter to pcrlunn the humble office of bathing the Messiah’s feet with a 
flood of tears, while she could be said * to stand hchuid him,’can only be 
explained by a reference to the manner in which the ancients, and parti¬ 
cularly the orientals, took their meals. They reclined on coiicl)es, lying 
on one side, supporting the upper part of the body on the left elbow, and 
helping themselves fruiu the table with the right hand only. As our Sa¬ 
viour therefore lay on the couch with his face towards the table, the wo¬ 
man stood at the back of the couch, and washed his feet, which, by the 
necessary bending of the knees, were turned outwards and behind him. 

When there were many guests,<4he requisite number of couches, 
holding three persons each, were placed about tlie tabic, so as to leave 
one side open fur the seivants to arrange the dishes. 

The position of the three persons on the couch was as follows. The 
feet of the first were disposed behind the back of the second; and the 
head of the second w as oppositq to the breast of the first. Hence the ex¬ 
pressions, ‘ leaning on his bosom,’ and * into,’ or ‘ in his bosom.’ The 
dignity or fainilianiy of the guests, one with another, was intimated 
by their ^aces on the couch. 

Mr. G. commences his observations on the Gospel of St. 
John by defending him, bis brother evangelists, and the apostles 
in general, from the usually admitted imputation of indigent po¬ 
verty, and these are at least so ingeniously maintained as to de¬ 
serve a copious cxtrikfi'. 

Thcugii John and his family were fishermen, yei it does not appear 
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that theircoi.dition wa^ mean or contemptible; and here will he no im* 
proper place to advance an upiiiion, that the apostles were not so poor 
and so low in the scale of society as has generally h«*en asserted. It is 
true that they were not men of exalted rank, of affluence, nor gieat at¬ 
tainments ; neither were they the reveise of these. 

Of our Lord’s twelve apostle*-, four were fishermen; viz. the brothers 
James and John, and the brothers Peter and Andrew'. Dot this occu¬ 
pation, so ignoble in uur own times, was not considered so in an age ami 
country, where ev#ry man followed some orap^oyment, and was taught 
to gain a subsistence by some handicrafl. The four persons of whom 
wc are speaking were in partnership, had more than one vessel, (Luke 
V. 7.) and had * hired servants’ to assist them in their labors; ( Maik i. 
20.') they must theiefore have been graders above the ui dinary level of 
such people as are commonly called fisbcrnien. We a'so learn of two 
of them, Peter and Andrew, that they more than once entertained Jesus, 
and the rest of his disciples, at their house in CapernHom,(see IMIatt. viii. 
14. and i\. 1. Mark i. 29. andii. 1. Luke v. 18.) and it is the received 
opinion that the holy hrelhren usuHlIy frequented tins htjusc of their’s. 
Moreover, an observation is put into the mouth of St, Peter which, added 
to the above-mentioned partieulars, argues very strongly that his nrcuni- 
stance*? were far from hemg indiffeicm. * Behold we have forsaken all, 
and followed thee!’ What could this intimate but that he, and some ot 
the others, had really made sacrlBces of a worldly nature ? 

That the two brothers James 'and John were likewise in the enjoy¬ 
ment of competence, may he inferred from the well-ktt(*wn fact that John 
took the mother of Jesus to Ins own house, and there supported her at his 
own expense after the crucifixion of the Messiah. (John xix. 27.) * 

There is no doubt that Matthew’s situation in life approximated ra¬ 
ther to wealth than to indigence. He w'as a collector of the customs be¬ 
fore he wa‘< called to the apostolic offlcc; and just before be left * the 
receipt of customs’ to follow Jesus, it is recorded that he made a great 
feast in his house, and there was a great company of publicans, and of 
others that sate down with them.' (Luke v. 20 ) There could be no po¬ 
verty here: and we have still farther evidence, that another of the dis- 
oiples, though his name is not mentioned, moved in a respectable walk 
of life; for we read that he was an acquaintance of the high priest; that 
he was admitted into the palace of the high priest when others were ex¬ 
cluded, and that he had siifficieiit iffluence to gain admission fur Peter 
also. (John xviii. 15,16.^ 

Thus we have grounds for contending that six out of the twelve were 
not men of that mean and abject condition which has been unnecessaril|r 
assigned to them: and we may he allowed to judge of the rest by these six. 
When Jc.sus wa-^ ji/lirneying through Samaria, we read that bis disciples 
went into the city of Sychar to buy food,* (John iv. 8.) M'hich looks as if 
they were not in the habit of subsisting by eleemosynary contributions. 

When Jesus proposed to feed the five thousand, it was askid by the 
disciples, * Shall we go and bvj/ two hundred penny worth of bread, and 
give them to cat?’ (Mark vi.'sViand Luke ix. 13.) and when Mary, poured 
the costly ointment upon Christ’s head, the disciples murmured, and said 
that it ought rather to have been sold, and the amcuut given to the 
poor: upon which,our Saviour answered, * Ye have the poor with you al¬ 
ways, but me ye have not always.** (Matt. xxvibJtL) What do we ga¬ 
ther from these two transactions but tliat the disciples, inst ei^ on wiitg 
absolutely destitute and poor themselves, had it sometimes in iKSeiryower 
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to relieve the poor, and that their rank in society was not low, but me¬ 
diocre only ? 

In his remarks on the miraculous conversion of the vi'ater 
into wine, Mr. G, observes that 

It was not customary ainun|{ the ancients fur the master of the house, 
or the piuvider of the banquet, to preside at the table: but this ufiice was 
either appointed by lot, ur it was unanimuusly deputed to one of the 
party, who was distinguished by his wit, ur his cun.ivial talent**. We 
nnd frequent mentiun of the * Governor ol the JFeast,’ in classic authors. 
We may turn to the book ol Ecclesiusticiis, and gather from thence that 
the custom had long been observed by the Jews also. *11 thou be made 
the ruler of the feast, lift not thyself,up, but be among them as one of the 
rest. Take diligent care fur them to sit down: and when tliuu hast 
done with thine office, take thy plai e that thou luayrsl be merry with 
them, and receive a crown for itiy well-ordering of the feast.* Ch. xxxii. 
1 , 2 . 

This explanation will account for the governor of the feast 
knowing nothing of the quality of the wine until he had tasted it. 
It was the bridegroom, and not he, who provided the feast. 

There is a latitude in the original word which our translators have 
rendered aie// drunk. It ma}' be used in the sense of drinking to excess, or 
drinking to cheerfulness; and this has raised objections in the iniuds of 
some, who have attempted to argue from it that our Saviour was present 
at a meeting where conviviality was earned to intemperance. But the 
facts “themselves prove the contrary, as everybody knows who is ac¬ 
quainted with the classic authors. It was the express office of the ruler 
of the feast to keep order, as well as to furnish conversation, and sub¬ 
jects of amusement: he was to see that there should be no exass, that 
every thing should be conducted with sobriety and decency. This 
was so perfectly understood, that Horace has a passage to this effect: 

* Whoever is appointed director of the feast, 1 shall still be tempted to 
drink intemperately in the fulness of my heart, and out of joy at your 
return.’ Odes, B. ii. O. v. 25, 28. Signifying that lie should transgress 
the customary rule of preserving moderation, while the ruler of the feast 
presided. When there was no ruler of the least, then the guests might 
drink as immoderately as they pleased; and hence the expression, * To 
drink, with the cup (or a president.’ See Horace, Satires, ii. 123. 

Thus the very fact ol tiieie being a*governor of the feast* implies 
that there was no intemperance at this marriage-least. 

With one more extract from this Gospel relating to the Pool 
of fiethesda, ch. v. 4, we chall conclude our specimens of this 
ingenious and useful work. 

Since this verse is wanting in some of the M<!s., and several orthodox 
commentators have endeavoured to explain away the miraculous qualities 
of the waters, it will not be considered too bol^, if a conjecture of the same 
kind be here hazarded. It is not improbable that the sanative virtues of 
the pool of Bethesda were imaginary only; and the Evangelist may be 
supposed to have spoken of them (as mention is made of demoniacs in 
other places) not in atMc*tation of an Nsstabhshcd fact, but of a prevailing 
sgper&tijAro. In support of this opinion the reader may be reminded 
that hZ John is the only Evangelist who details the matter; and that the 
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Jewish historians, who were always very ready to relate any thing mar¬ 
vellous of Jerusalem, are silent on the subject. The conunon peo]ile may 
have attributed some virtue to the waters of the m>ol, aud tradition may 
have handed down the particulars of some extraordinary cure perturined by 
the use of them: but all that we are bound to believe is this, that a mul¬ 
titude of miserable objects were lying by the side of the water, under the 
expectation of deriving some benefit from the implied sanctity of the 
place; and that Jesus, selecting one out of these, wrought a miracle upon 
him, as recorded ih the words ol the sacred writer. 

On the \ihole, this is a volume vthich it would be difficult for 
the best informed reader to open, without satisfaction or im¬ 
provement. it condenses in % small compass the observations 
of the most learned and ingenious expositors, and in a form and 
style which must render it acceptable to that numerous class of 
readers, who wish for information without trouble or research, 
on subjects which may have frequently excited their curiosity, 
and perplexed their understandings. And it is embellished by 
quotatipiis without reserve, from authors ancient and modem, 
prosaic and poetical, sacred and profane, wherever the subject 
admits such reference; and it is but mere justice to add, that 
the author has executed his task with a correctness of judgment 
of no ordinary description, and displayed unequivocal signs of 
extensive reading and happy lecollection. 
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IDYLLIA HEROIC A DECEM Librum Pha- 
leuciorum Ununu pariim jam primo partim iteruni 
atque tertk edit Savagius L an dor. Accedit Qtues- 
tiuncula cur pdetce Latini recentiores mnus kgantur, 
Fisis apud S, Nistrium MDcecxx. 

No. \\,-^\Continuedfrom No, 51.] 

Thk last lines of the poem faintly recal the matchless 
conclusion of th^ tale of Undine. 

“ Pan et Pitys” is a pleasing little eclogue, describing 
the loves of the sylvan deity (who appears to be ^a favo¬ 
rite with our author) and the nymph Pitys, who we sup¬ 
pose (though Mr. liandor has not informed ns) was after¬ 
wards metamorphosed into a pine-tree. Part of one of 
Pan's amatory addresses may exemplify onr poefs talent 
for rural description. 

Turn placui, potcramque loqui poteramque sUere, 

Vei resupinus humi patris ultima lumiiia Phoebi 
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A«picere,atqHe aniiuas hanrire fragrantibus herbis, 

Dum forinis nebula* vi\is pt i mane voUbatit 
ltcira>ve cepruleum verrebaut retia campum. 

'lu riducum interea cur\uruiu rauca nutabas 
Agrnina, quae notisquc plagis ac tempore certo 
Altiiens) ititervalla secanl nictantibus alls : 

Quid placeat nuda paliens oleaster aiena, 

Quid cytisi aeiiam ctlatiiia serta ravernam 
J.t pellucidiihs Cl rails ldi)iiis>ca racemis, * 

Aut quundani hiiinulLU) miktida genista gemellis; 

Qui vocc aiborea liuertr l 3 uipbuquc cacbiiino 
Vel tremulu terra super aquora suda vaporc, 

Ki Pityb arrepta tnuiiiusst la erntre dixtra, 

Ni caiitu, hareret quum bsttda nostra, levasstty 
Ki can attaclii vixis&eiit notniuib una ? 

Next comes “ Curesus ct Callirhoe,” of which the argii- 
xnent is as follow^. Coresus, a young man, and piiestof 
Bacchus at Calydon, becomes enamoured of Calliihoe, and, 
on her refusal, pines away with sorrow. The god/ indig¬ 
nant at the slight offered to bis minister, sends a pesti¬ 
lence upon the Calydonians; the oracle of Dodona is con¬ 
sulted, as usual in such cases, and the result is a com¬ 
mand to sacrifice the offending maiden at the altar of Bac¬ 
chus, unless some one of the people will consent to be im¬ 
molated in lier stead. Her friends and relations, like those 
of Adnictus ill a similar case, all stand aloof; and Corc- 
sus, who as officiating''priest had led her to the altar, 
fulfils the requisition of the oracle by turning his saciifi- 
cial knife against his own breast. Such is the story, and 
it loses little of its interest in the bands of Mr. Landor; 
the catastrophe, however, is abrupt, and (to modern feel¬ 
ings at least) disappointing. The best part is the address 
of Coiesiis to Callirhoe on her refusal. 

The eighth idyl, “ Catillus et Salia,” is more to our taste 
than any of the rest, except the last, of which hereafter. 
The stoiy is rather of a modern cast. Catillus, (he brother 
of Coras, and joint founder of the city of Tibur, is in love 
with Salia, the daughter oT Anius, king of Volsinii, by whom 
his pa£[sion is returned; but their union in forbidden by an 
oracle, the general import of which only is known to Ca¬ 
tillus, portending a calamitous result to the match. De¬ 
sirous of more particular information, Catillus repairs to 
the temple of the goddess Voltumna on Mount Ciminus, 
from whence the oracle had, been delivered; the answer 
he receives to bis'^hquiries determines him to attempt an 
elop^ttlteit with his mistress, which he accordingly executes. 
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Anius pursues tlie fugitives as far as the Tiburtine terri¬ 
tories, where, finding the recovery of his daughter hopeless, 
he precipitates himself through despair into the Pareu- 
sius, which receives from him the name of Anio. The 
name of the hero, in the original legend, is Cailietus; 
that of Catillus is here substituted, as more known, and 
better adapted,to poetry. The gloom and silence of the 
oracular forest, and its eflect on the feelings of Catillus, are 
poetically imagined. 

Malta orat juvenis, tristemque bilentia voccm 
£ coelo, e lucis altis, ex xGe, sequuntur, 

Nec, si vidct aere nare volucres 

Unde aiiquid rctcrat quod pcctora lenius angat; 

Piurima enim circum ramis ingentibusaibor 
Undique porrecta est dextra, purrecta sinistra, 

Nec c^’cni claniurc lacum liquere serenum 
Nec sensere sunum; procul infra in luce nitebant, 

)MuIceutcs niveas versis cervicibus alas. 

The river voyage of Catillus and his bride, on their flight 
to the Tiburtine country, are described con amove. The falls 
of the Anio, the scene of the catastrophe, are thus deline¬ 
ated, obviously from personal recollection; we were struck 
with the boldness of the expression in Italics. 

-in silvam se proriplta amne sonautem 

At non clamores non amnini turbulus audit, 

Non sera ingeminata cavis productaque saxis, 

Nec rapitur fiiriis nec fletu solvitur, amliee 
Constnngunt frontem palms.. quam fontia acerbi 
Talibus iTlelocis mitescere nescius angor! 

Conbtiterat super, infixu3,neque viderat antrum 
A quo, prsecipiti torrente, Paieusius uudas 
Torquet, et imbrifero resp&git pulvere calunit 
£t nemore ex omni protendere guttur in auras 
MilJe videntiir aves, quamvis torrente voretur 
Bum cadit, infeiiss peritiiruin fiindcre carmen. 

Sternum tonitrii fugiant nimbique tenebras 
Quas sua ncc sedes quas ttec suus occupat ardor, 

Atqui illres^uscum si prsebeat humida silva 
Contentae sobolem pascunt alisque tuentur, 

Nec tonitru fugiunt nec friget amantibus imber. 

Fiumina sub scopulis clausa e( metuentia vinci 
Extollunt iterum capita erumpuntque caverna, 

Sparsa ruiint,collecta ruunt, caligine pallet' 

Mons, tenerspque tremuat el inliairent arclUu beibas. 

Piurima, qus nullas spirabit conscia ciiras 
Vallibus aiit lucis, vibrata susurrat arundo, 

Virgineoque sinu vetiti languescere flores ^ 

£t radii innumeri circumque supraque v&|(antur 
Aere, pensilibusque exsurgunt vitibus arcus, 
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Centum purpureos altcconatruxit Apollo 

Omiiipoieiibque pater; Thaumantias incolil Iris, 

Uasqiie vocat prwprias et nunquam deseret a;de&. 

The next, Veneris Pucri,” is an account of a contest 
between two Cupidsy who, in imitation we suppose oi 
Apollo and Pan on another occasion, choose Silenus as 
the arbiter of their difierences. We now come to the last and 
lonffcsl of these pieces, ^‘Ulysses in Argirippa, being about 
the length of one of tlie books of the A5neid, and in fact a 
miniature epic, tliough without much regularity of plan. With 
the exception of a preliminary episode, which might with 
advantage be detached from the poem, it may be considered 
as a sequel to the tale of Ithaca, comprising the adventures 
of Ulysses subsequent to the action ol the Odyssey, and 
terminating with his death by Tclegonus. And here we 
cannot but admire the extraordinary boldness ^ of our 
author. With iJie recollection of the most interesting poem 
of antiquity full in his view, he has not scrupled to attempt 
a continuation of a subject in which he had been Pre¬ 
ceded by Homer.* He has seized the wand of the mighty 
magician, and attempted to evoke once more the shades of 
the heroic dead. Such an enterprise could be justified 
only by tlie most splendid success; and all we can say^ of 
the present aspirant is, ** magnis tamen excidit ausis. 
The fact is, tluit the spell is broken—the secret is lost. 
The Sibylline leaves remain, and will remain, but the 'voice 
of the prophetess is heard no more. To use the words of 
an eloquent writer, when speaking of the Greek tragedy, 
** the moulds, in which those beautiful creations were 
cast, arc for ever broken.” It would transcend the 
powers of Itoiner himself, were he now living, to write 
another Odyssey. To say the troth, this detailed luatter- 
of-fact na rrative of what Homer has left untold, militates 
with our associations. Wc do not wish to see the obscu¬ 
rity in which he has involved tliis part of the subject,* ex¬ 
changed for the ** light of common day. Mr. Landor 
is not the first who has thus called the long-suffering hero 
of II Ollier from his “place of rest,” to wander once more 
over land and sea. Not to mention the well-known pas- 


* The reader will of course understand, that when we speak of Ho¬ 
mer aa a single person, we arc merely complying with a common mode 
of expression, for tbe>Bdke of convenience. 

» speech ofTircsias, Od. A. 118—130; alsoV. S64 —284. 
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sages in Dante and Tasso referring to this subject, there 
are, we believe* several Portuguese poems in which Ulys¬ 
ses is celebrated as the founder ef Lisbon; an event which 
was likewise intended to form the subject/>f an episode in 
Po])e*s heroic poem of Brutus.* 

The poem opens at the time of Ulysses* return. And 
here we have to arraign Mr. Landor of a gross breach of 
poetical privilege. Venus (as far as we can gather from 
the very obscure manner in which this part of the story is 
related) incited principally l)y a pique to Minerva, pro¬ 
cures from Jupiter, that the man whom Penelope meets 
tirst on the ensuing morning, shall be her accepted lover. 
Jupiter, however, had previously ordained that this happy 
individual should be no other than Ulysses himself, who 
was then newly arrived. This is, we must say, in bad 
taste. * We can allow a few liberties to a man like 
Mr. Landor; but we cannot permit him thus to outrage 
our most cherished associations* and to spoil our favorite 
characters by modern sophistications. It may be said, 
that the reputation of the heroine is saved by ascribing her 
passion to the irresistible influence of a malignant deity; 
still the charm is dissolved She is no longer the Treptpgm 
JlrjveXovgict of Homer—that lovely personification of ma¬ 
tronly dignity and coiyugal tenderness, which so enchants 
us in the Odyssey. We could as easily tolerate a new ver¬ 
sion of Sh^speare*s Imogen or Desdemona. It is al¬ 
most as bad as Racine’s conversion of Hippolytus into a 
modern inamorato. It is remarkable, indeed, that when 
later poets have undertaken to alter the incidents or charac¬ 
ters of Homer, the alteration has usually been for the worse. 
Such is th&case with Virgil and the Greek tragedians. It is 
but justice to add that Mr. Landor has made as much 
atonement as possible for this error, in his subsequent 
representations 'of Penelope. We ought here to mention, 
that by a very beautiful fiction, the father of the gods is 
represented as rewarding the exemplary constancy of Ulys¬ 
ses by conferring upon Penelope the gift of renovated 


* We understand (and we are sure the reader will pardon our intro¬ 
duction of the circumstance here) that the peopled#Ithaen, subsequently 
to their deliverance from the Turkish yoke, have instituted a fe&J^al in 
cominemuration of their ancient hero. * y 
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youth, a miracle of which Ulysses is described as uncon¬ 
scious, owing to his remembering her merely as she was at 
the time of his departure from Ithaca, and forgetting, in the 
illusions of love, the transforming effects of time and anx¬ 
iety on the outward appearance. 

The scene now shifts abruptly to Argirippa or Arpi, the 
seat of Diomede, whither Ulysses had retired in conse¬ 
quence of a prophecy, foreboding his destruction by his 
own son. To avoid this denunciation, which he naturally 
interpreted of Teleraachus, Ulysses resolves upon perpetual 
self-banishment, lie is received with the greatest warmth 
by his former companion in arms, and we have a long fire¬ 
side conversation between our old acquaintances, the one 
giving an account of his domestic misfortunes, his new co¬ 
lony, and his prospects, and the other of his manifold wan¬ 
derings and adventures. And here occurs a new Version 
of the story of Circe. Ulysses, on the night of his first land¬ 
ing on the shores of jEa, sees in a dream the form of his Pe¬ 
nelope, who addresses him as follows. Every reader of 
Ilomcr will recognise an imitation of the most pathetic 
passage of the Odyssey, the reply of Auticlea to her son. 

Forma manct, diilciqiic ut quondam vore loquelte. 

Jam prociil ab<<entpm, jam desine Here sepultam, 

O Laeruadc! nulli datiir inter Achivos 
Conjiigiliiis caris olim optatisque redire 
Incolumi natis; has imjirolius occupat ardor, 
llos agit extorres patrio viulentia legno. 

At me, mille procis ad fata extrema petitam, 

Oblestor superum, si fas inodo, numina divum, 

Nec leiigit novus nllus amor, nccfiincre mersit 
liiternpcsta dies, nec amarastela Diana:; 

Sed tua perpetiio cura infandique labores, 

Omnibus iieii terris uerati, atque omne per tequor, 

Totquc malts luctata ^uper tua mitis imago 
Me desiderio confcctam miscuit umbris. 

.lamqiie vale! bis terns aflernu vere beatis ^ 

Nostri, nec nimium, mentor, ut potiare relicto." 

Proruo in antplexus; turbataque lumina fletu 
IM il circuni inveniunt nisi cedrum atramque citpressum, 
folds rans canam propc liius olivam, 

Kt lacrimis niadidam sopito respiiis herbam. 

Veruni aliquid, veliiii capitis pra-sentia cari, 

Restat, adhuc tbalami vox personal ultima, flosque 
Crinis adhuc solitte dulcediiits halat odorem. 

This apparitioitois no other’ than Circe herself, who be¬ 
ing enr^iourcd of IHysses, had employed this artifice for 
the purpose of gratifying her wishes, and with success. 
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When, after the expiration of a year, Ulysses determines 
on returning to Ithaca, Circe, as a last resort, assumes the 
form of his guardian goddess, and attempts to dissuade 
him from his purpose. Minerva, justly offended at this 
presumption, descends in person, and dissolves the en¬ 
chantment. l^e description reminds us of the similar 
passages in Tasso and Aiiosto. 

Non tulit ulterius Tritonia, dumque petebim 
(Qiium miulabreptdiamconjugc irslet a'aori) 

Ldertae htcat soUm iulLireasenectdin, 

Pxtemplo dnte oculos calo de&crndit apeito 
atque ita gorgoneis terroribus aspera virgo. 

** Tu poteras impiine aliam sitniildre hgiiram 
Qiiamhbet e superis, inhonesiam Cdsside frontem 
Aut tegcreimpurum sub Pallddis li^gide pectus, 

Hoc antiqud Ibemis vetuit, genitorque deorum: 

Nunc igitur, quuniam libi tnedera riiptd idti&cunt 
T^ueis cruddsuperds mortalia sscculd vita, 

Pdrte lues poends ; licet omnia demere, nolu; 

Niidos linquu annos inopi suldmqtie seneciani.'’ 

Dixerdt, ct liquida siiblatd evanuil din a. 

QiiiP mudu visa iiiilii ett forma siiperare Minervam 
r.t subito indecons, vox indignata sonorcni 
Perdidit, utque mini miseranduin aut mulle maneret, 

Nidnm Here ditui: qiias'jis penetralibus aer 
Tiiget, ct antra silent matutinaeque vohicres, 

Et vix egressae trans atria, rupibus altis 
£ccc hLderd.(]iie caclunt ct adusto palmite vites. 

Obstupeu visis equidein aversamqnp Minervam 
Mentc hcprcntc voCo, nam ublila aut nescia nostri 
Me neque diva semel resppxit luniine glaiico 
Nec turn sustinui prupiorcni sistere divam. 

Multaanimo vulvens dccedo limine tristi, 

Solus, mops, amens, dubius quo flcctere cursutn 
Ire tamen ccrtiis; celer ipso sanguinis aistu 
Et sitibundus eriin , laticem libet ire perennein, 

Itur, at ante pedc* fons aruit iste perennis 
£t liinosa nigris contabuit uuda lacunis. 

We have next an episode on the subject of Polypheme, 
The particulars of Ulysses^ return arc related after Homer; 
the circumstance of Telemachus essaying to draw bis fa¬ 
ther’s bow, on the day of the contest, (Od. 0.101. sqq.^ 
gives occasion to a fine and truly heroic incident: 

Ista lace quidem fatale baud abfore telum 
Rebar, at absttnui natum pt^tdicta monere 
Ne mmus bmcpruius evadat itrenuut armu, 

then recounts his motives for leaving his r'^nA<]‘y, 
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and tlio artiiicc by which he concealed hib dctcioiination 
Irom Penelope. 

Tdrn faulcm fdtsi^ tibi vidi credere verbis, 

Qiiud ciipii, insolitus pracordu perculit angor, 

Arrtptdque mdini silui reprcssit 

Voce i.ovob luctiis citiuiqiic revertere jiissit. 

Hei mihi * culpa full nilpani tvitare volenti.® 
lildm ego decepi qua me iiec inente fcfcllit. 

Ill ill) ego destnii qu^enit srq'ierctur ad umbras ! 

Finding his Iricnds depresbion of spirits !o increase 
dtuly, Diomede sends a message to Ithaca, unknown to 
Ulysses, to request the company of Penelope, who ol 
course immediately complies with the summons. Her 
voyage is thus described. 

-———Jim veil tumescunt, 

Allidiupic ratcin nutanteni argutior unda. 

Solicit tuique dtus vciitorum carniii e nauta 
Pros} icit iinmensuin pcitgub vidcl atixia conpix , 

Krspicit . hoc cauo subsidunt a^quorc colieb, 

Mitiii ibi exiguosd litore victnna Itimos: 
lum lacnuicL, cara dcinuin tcliure relicta, 

Sive viri optati spe pra-trepidantf \idcndi 
, Sivc orla: jnvenis mill pietatc, cadebant 

IVIox auimutn requies quscdaiu cunfusa bilenti 
Occupat, inveisi spleudebcunt marmora coeli, 

Puppis plaubd freto prolabitur, inque minutab 
Perpctuis guttib lux aurca depluit undas ; 

Visa tamen ciipidic post paiicas taidior hoia& 

In latis, hicique aliquid candoris abesse. 

Weainst not Omit ber introduction to Diomede. 

Ht'giub occursanv venienlibus instupet hospcb, 

Utqiic Vidcl propior, hcealne obtendere dextram 
Cui supra murtalc aliquid prdclucet honesu 
Pioiite, gTAdubque regit hduciarecta pudicos, 

Ila ret, et iininutus figit vestigia terra , 

Credit adesse deam, clypeumque habtamque requint, 

Deque seciitura tremit edere conjugc vocem. 

Ut tandem humanum produiit suspina pectus, 

Duhehio errorem nil dissimulaiit amico, 

At tua, Penelope! clamat, dum spiral Ulysses, 

Ijdides dum sccplra gent, dum fasque nefasque 
^^tccnnt superum pater aut mortalia curat, 

Non hasta e<!t pietas caritura nec acgide virtus.*’ 

The poem concludes with the fulfilment of the prophecy, 
in the death of Ulysses by the hand ot Telcgonus, his son 
by Circe. 

The transition vfrom Mr. Landor’s heioics to his hen- 
deca sy llabics is like passing from a rough road to a 
smooth wcll-trimmcd bowling-gicen. In this species of 
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composition he succeeds incomparably better, or at least 
more uniformly, than in the last; his diction is more pure, 
his st^leniore easy and finished., He is evidently a mas¬ 
ter in this metre ; nor do we know any one of modern times 
\\]io has approached nearer to the ancient models. Catullus, 
to whom tins sijrcies of verse owes its perfection, was in¬ 
disputably the most Grecian of all the Latin poets; and the 
life and elasticity, which he infused into tins his favoi itc mea- 
snie, are more allied to the tone of Greek than of Latin poe¬ 
try. Its elejyancc, its playfuf sarcasm, the ftlieitics of ex¬ 
pression which belon" peculiarly to it, and almost constitute 
its essence, are here displayed in an extraordinary det^ree. 
Tlie (/ariuina^* are fifty-three in number. They are on 
all subjects ; moral, p<ine»yrical, descriptive, satirical, and 
amatoiy. A short preface is added, containinj^ among 
other thhigs the following sweeping sentence on the mo- 
tlern writers of hcudecasyllabics, 

Alionim, pr.x-terquam Fieiii nostu, difficile cstiiniim phaleiuiiim per- 
legcip, ol) niniids et Idssiilds vcibunini d.r ver^uuni ropttuiopes, qudS 
pro fdcptiis hint metro cun^ullept}bus iibuipdiunl. iMigcrem efliitios 
qu. ii piieioiiim dl) agniine 'liojiti'i. recnrsiis atque vulitdtioriea : 
diixiiid noil vocaitm qud: iidiil conicruiil iiibi: irtpituni ct pulvereTn tt 
btcnlitatciii. 

Carm. 1. is addressed “ Ad Apollitiem Palatinum.’' 

t^ui imilce*' homine-s deusqur caniii, 

Centum nommibiis vocdtus, audi, 

]*dldtinc! biipCHpie dedicdtap * 

A tdiisto PapiiiiC, iiepule diva* 

AdsU fidgmina puiUcip-, Apollo! 

Rumain, SI hutuin pc to, levise, 
lit fd^, scripta mea irrigans ut olmi 
l*uro Fegdsei liquore toiUis, 

Ne tot deperiibsc conquerantur 
Vatum, qui cuperciit iiovos penre 
Et pra'seiuid pusibabeiit adenitis ; 

Mii^a*que Ausoniai a suis relicta* 

Ilia urNus rumiiidlis, iiaud maligna 
Parca, iroudibus integns resiirgdt. 

The next, “ Ad Comum,” is a comparison of the gneient 
eminence of the city of Como, “ sedes velerum superba 
vatum,” with its present degradation. The conclusion is 
as follows: 

Quare pro tneTiti<i, tibi tuisque, 

Natis serviiio, msuleniibubque 
Quando acressent husf^eb eruditus * 

Ilos quern novcris improbatc mores, 

Di dent tempus in omne, ne resurgat 
Ldudtis Cacilius incienb Caiulli, 

VOL. XXVl. a. JL NO. LH. 
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At VOS silis nt rslis, rt propagPiit 
Quales vidimus ct viileinus isii 
lieges qiius celebratis, impcrique 
Extern! rigor acrius rigescat: 

Descendensqiie, vel hac via vel ilia, 

Nostris vocihus execret viator 
rissa mcenia dirutasque tiirres. 

Carm. 3. is addressed to Robert Southey, on the loss of 
his son. The four lines beginning ‘‘Si tanta abstulit,” 
strike us as particularly bcajitiful. 

lieu patriim optime, quanta pcrdidi'-ti 
Vita* commoda, tilio vocato 
IlUic unde liomini nefas redire! 

At sris qui vocat esse reddiliirtun 
I^etcrsis laoryinis in omne teclom. 

•Si tanta abstulit auteretquc pancis, 

PaiiLis, quod superat tibi, rcliquit.. 

•Sublime ingenitim, probos aniicos, 

Et domiini unatiimam Iiaud dolore *>olo. 

Elfs natuin pater, atqne fles acerbe: 

Mox tecum reputes, pins lencrqiie 
Quanto fleret acerbius parentem 
Et solatia quse turent ademti! 

Mon lit parcius hunc minusve amanter 
'J'.iudcin respicias rogo aut prubarcin, 

Sed suave alloquiiuu vcuustaqiie ora. 

Qua: natiiru daiiat, sinas perisse, 

• Et quodiiiuqiie dare assoiet juventa?, 

linportita licet niinore cura. 

Tu, quodcuuqiie crat iinieu bis in annis, 

Ductniue bona sanctitudinemquc 
Moriim, qua melius probentur esse 
Jam ducjb utinam, petoque,Suthei! 

I^aina* p.ars ea magiia sunt patcinu’, 

IVreiiuique perenniora fama. 

We confess ourselves unable, after repeated perusals, 
fully to undcr.staiid the concluding lines.—Carm. d.will 
serve as a specimen of our author’s invectives. lie has 
certainly read Catullus to some purpose. 'Of Messrs. Taun¬ 
ton, Jervis, Fellowes, and the other objects of his indig¬ 
nation, we know nothing. 

Carinani capita hostium reportant, 
l.inguam faiicibus cxtrahiiiit, siiisquc 
Tantum regibus auhcisqucainicis 
Has uuquani sapidas dapes miniiftrant. 

Taunto, si tua lingua coniigissct 
linprl^isi labium cxthnuiu tyranni 
A certaminc vesperi voracis, 

** Proh divum atciue bominum (idem !" buaret, 

Ecquid porrigitisr date exta viilpis 
Qui lento interiit macer veneno, 
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Expostive lupi rcfixa crura 
Et muscisredivixa vermiluisque, 

Gin^ivam vetulie sciiibve testes.. 

Auferte hanc olidam obsedro ferinam. 

Heus! si quis cams id quod auferalur, 

Si quis forte voraverit, catena 
Gives firmuis liunc tenete ferrea ; 

Idem tins sacer csto! abuminandum 
Monstrum deiu puteal tegat perenne. 

The next is a tribute of eulogy to the climate of Italy. 
AVe all remember Lord Byron’s lines on the sun of 
Greece— 

Not as in northern climes obscurely bright. 

But one unbounded blaze of living light! 

Mr. Landor has expressed the same with remarkable 
felicity in a single line : 

* Heic namqiic Ausoniai benignus altor, 

Cu}us effigiem vidennts unaviy 
Pdllcntem nebula inibnbtisve fccdam, 

Spicndet luiniiie punore Titan. 

Carm. ft. is a very pretty address to a young lady, who 
had denied him her company at Ciuisiraas: 

lieu qiiam diihcile, opliniis Decembri 
Festis, parte anims optima carcre! 

At qiium jusserisobsequar neecsse est 
Tot(» quidnam aliud tenure vitie 
Ac pati aspera me soles juberr ? 

Vita' quidnam aliud tenure toto 
Istis opposui ac meros aniorei ? 

Hand imam, ipsa fattbens, qurrelam. 

Perge, atque utlibet adde. pcrfcremiis: 

Nam quuin dcsiens jiibeie quidqiiam, 

Audibis, sed erit brevis, qiierelaro, 

Tuque serior .. ah nimis! dolebis. 

'‘Un sonnet sans di'ifaut,” says Boileau, ‘^vaut .seul un 
long poemeCarm. 13, “ Ad Cleraentinam,”if Mr. Landor 
had written nothing else, would entitle him to a distin¬ 
guished place among modern Latin poets. It is truly ex¬ 
quisite. 

Clementina veniista, flos piidoris, 

Quae divas pietate vmcis ipsas 
Dum roram celebrant siiuni parentem, 

En iinquaiii invenies calore (lignum 
Quo, si tangcre cor sinis, calesras! 

Si qiiem ohm similemaui putabis ^ 

Clementina, potesque .. nam sequacem 
Te modcstia sspius fefellit 
Quam superbia ceteras piiellas. 

Si, mortalibus omnibus priorem 
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Forma, pectore, sanctitate vita?, 

Tu mortalihiis omnibus* pnorcm 
Tuo reddere non neges amore, , 

An quseso erga homines deosvc pussit 
Jiistis ufficits ut ante fungi ? 

Numquid sit reiiqui quod ille taotus 
Infra respici.it coidtve supra ? 

Sa'pc te puduit tin decoris, 

Tuin veto uimii nimis pigcbit. 

Carm. 44. is addressed ‘^Ad Siithcinm, quum intercide- 
rant [intcrcidissent] epistolae.” We do not understand the 
allusion in the last line. 

Suthei, quis Ubi me minus probavit, 
l)t nun ainpliiis uiit novum pocma 
Mitlas, aul quid iit ante literannn ? 

Te, quiiin desiciis me amare, aniabo. 

Ndiii neque cst p.iter aiiL nunrus ulius 
Autcivis inelior, neque est pocld 
(Si leriios ego literis lenatis 
Domdm) quern lilii cuinpardrc fds est. 

Te p'lmiiin fdcile optimi fdtcntiii, 

Kt v]\ se iibi pe^smu unteponunt .. 

Busronis venu . . negdi! silebo. 

Mr. Landor is always a( home on Italian subjects; he 
wiite." a)ii (imoie, and his intimate knowledge of the coun¬ 
try, (he literature, and manners of the inhabitants, gives the 
charm of realily to his delineations. 

(larm. 52. is on the death of Bodoni, the celebrated printer 
of Parma. We extract it for the sake of the subject. 

I’uque niortuiis cs, me ii sequrntiim 
Landes diit Idi i s iii.is vuli s, Budoni! 

Klc„.nmbiis ess'* qui dedisti 
( adini tiliulis, luvisque incnsa* 

Digne drCcuinid’K emu duieis C<imoeuis, 

>Jostiub qiiando eiit ins ddtos idhurcs 
Ornatii, ut deciiir, vidcie i .iiti* ^.. 

Id Lureut .ilii .. viruni duicniub 
Siiblatiim e\ oeulis, prubuin, innocentem, 

Kt desideno, lidud mura, inuveinur. 

Wd would willingly have quoted the concluding poem, a 
paneg> ric on Cardinal Gonsalvi, written in a very noble and 
manly .style; but the quotations have alieady exceeded 
our bounds, and wc only hope that their intrinsic worth will 
be some excuse for their prolixity. And here we must 
stop for the piiSsent: Mr. Landor’s Essay is so rich in cu¬ 
rious and in(en\sling mutter, that even a brief notice of it 
would ])e utterly incompatible with the limits of the present 
aitnle. We have to apologise to Mr. Landor for the 
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inadequacy of this criticism, owing to causes over which 
we have little coutrol. If wc ha\e erred, it is on the side 
of praise. Mr. Laiidor’s excellences and detects are indeed 
both so great, and so closely interwoven with each other, 
that it was difficult to strike the balance between them, or 
to give due weight to the one without seeming to under¬ 
rate the other.* The walk of composition which he has 
chosen is one in wiiicli few are interested, and even in this 
department his inciits are rather recondite than palpable, 
and .such as are not likely to be fully appreciated by the 
le.ss discriniinatino even of beamed readeis; ho must there- 
foH' be contented with the calm and deliberate approbation 
of a select few; and in this, wc are disposed to believe, he 
will not be disap])oiuted. 

We add a notice of certain errors in language, metre, &c. 
into which the author has fallen; together with other re¬ 
marks Miich occurred to us in the course of perusal. 

* Pudoiis ar.i,* p. (i, ‘ mussaiet’ for * mussare solebat.’ p. 7, 
‘chorea"for ‘choreas.’p. 8, ‘indixit’ for indixerit.’ p. 10,1.14, 
‘ Mater,’ ait JJdena. ‘Crudclior,’ &.c. 

W(‘ should prefer lleleue. In p. 12, the first syllable of 
is made short, and so in other passages. ‘ Spon- 
salia Polyxena*,* p. Ki, Arg. ‘ pra^dicat, for ‘ praedicit.’ 
p. 21, ‘ Sigajia,’ and ‘ Cylhcron.’ The latter reminds us of 
a line i!i Dryden’s Palamon and Arcitc, in which topogra¬ 
phy and piosody arc curiously confounded. Palamou is 
invoking Venus: p. 23, ‘ acceisitc Phtliije.’ 

Thou gladder of the Mount of Cytheron- 

* Dryope,’ p. 24, Arg. ‘ in sinura locaret,’ for ‘ in sinu.’ 
Same page, * velit’ for * vult.’ ib. 1. 8, 10, 13, and on va¬ 
rious other occasions, a single substantive is joined with 
two adjectives, in «uch a manner as to produce a dis- 
agfteeablc effect: c. g. 

In salices cano pubeutes flore novellas- 

'Corythns,* p. 32, ‘Ad portam palare senem videt.* 
Wc believei only is used, and always of more than one. 
P. 34, the passages quoted in the f&olc as from II. Z. and 
S. are both in Z. sc. 1. 242, and 313. P. 37, ‘ Eetionaeas. * ib. 
‘ dudierim,* apparently for ‘ audiissem.’ ib. ‘ ab mensa’ for 
‘ a mensa.’ P. 45, ‘ tramiteque’ we think is not sufficiently 
elegant. ‘ Pan et Pitys/ p. 51, the firsts syllable in * fra- 
grantibus,* we believe, is invariably long. p. 52, (and simi¬ 
larly p. 55,1. 7—D) 
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Ut propcrata tuis aliquaudo inccndia re^iis 
Jrrucrinl, j'rcmcreulfjue iVro nemora alta fragore. 

* Core.sus et Callirhoe/ p. 51, * pudor irruit igucus ori.’ 
P. 55, 

-diim lamina lassa qaiotcm 

Qua rehantf vigili (lain mens arrcctn (John 
Plauderc ientiref rcvocata conjugcj iiiancs. 

J*. 57, ‘ veto* for ‘ tanicn.’ AVe know not wliethcr lliis pas¬ 
sage was suggested by Ibe xxviiith diapter of Job: ‘ Surely 
there is a vein for the silver,’ tvc. 

——— largi saa praeinia reges 
Obtendani, pclago sint explorala profundo, 

Sint terris ellbssa, ^iros quiecunque. minorcs 
Jnsignirc solont, reliquo iniracula valgo; 
l)ii vero Jngeniain soli I’onnamque dedero 
Dc ca*Jo, niilloqne intercipiente iniuistro. 

1*. 50, 8, ‘ conseia reruiii,’ conscious of what was pass¬ 
ing.—‘ Catillus ct Salia,’ j). Gl, 

-Iiorret cqaus- 

. Intcrdmu obscuiis visis gcmituqac feraram, 
Interdiiin an/ lapsa de subcrc corlicis atii, 

1'visporuni et crebro fuliorum in fraaia rotata. 

P, G3, * tain’ is used in a sense whicli belongs to * tanc’ 
exclusively. ‘ J’oiiKrria,’ j). (»3, and ‘ sacelluin,’ G4, seem 
to as below (he dignity of (lie lieroic style. Jb. 

Quum—tenuis ^-crli tractiis vix luce ruberet 
Sub nel)ula, uecduui vmios dislhiguorl ((gro-f. 

This reminds us of a inagnifieent simile in Count Julian : 

As oftentimes an eagle, when the sun 
'Flirows on the varying eaitb his (‘arly ray, 

Stands solitary, stands immoveable 

l^pon some mountain height, and rolls his eyes. 

Clear, constant, unobservant, uiiabascd. 

In the cold light, above the dews of morn. 

P.68, ‘ 

Fatiir, etingenlem trans flamina conjicit hastam. 

We believe there is no instance ot' fatur being used in this 
absolute manner, immediately following a speech, lb. 

Proflan^elatis curvas cervicibus undas. 

We think the arrangement of (his, as of many other lines, 
migjit be altered with advantage. P. 71, 'exigerent* for 
/ exiaero volunt’ or ‘ vcUent.’ This is a favorite usage with 
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Mr. Landor; we doubt whether it is justifiable iu many of 
the places where he has employed it. P. 72,* potimur.* We 
quote a line in the same page, and another in p. 73, as in¬ 
stances of the occasional ruggediiess of Mr. Landor’s verses. 
Dextraque ascenditbenc noto tramite sylvam. 

En pater! in saxum obtutu indiirescere primo— 

P. 70, * dmiseVis.’—‘Veneris Pueri,* p. 77, 

-vocari 

Idaliuin jubet atque senom dccemerc litem. 

We should prefer * lites,’ to iwoid the collision of the three 
independent accusatives, all ending in the same manner. 
P. 78, * repulisset.’—* Ulysses in Argirippa/ p. 89, * Polym- 
nestorc’ for * I’olymestoieperhaps a slip of the pen. 
P.91, ‘nollet’for ‘noluisset.’ib.* Laestrigonas’for * Lfestry- 
gonas.* P. 92, * tunicam virenteni,’ for * viridem is this 
correct.? or nas * forest-gieen’ the costume of the Dryads? 
ib. ‘redire coiijugibus’ for * redire ad conjuges.' P. 94, 

Qiim mala non mihi sum visus meruissc ? quibusque 
Snppliciis, quotquot Rhadamaiitlius et Ailacus urgent 
8ub Plutoiie, parem me non fore rebar avorum ? 
i. e. * quibus avorum, quotquot, ik.c. parem me non fore yebar 
suppliers V a harsh construction, not to mention the jux¬ 
taposition of * quibusque* and * supplioiis.’ P. 95, 

Et lacrymae (fassis ignosce) per ora profusae. 

We doubt whether an ancient hero would have thought 
it necessary to apologise for shedding teais. P. 96, * seu— 
\e,* for * seu—sivc 

Seu Polyphemus aquas vigilarct propter amoenas 
Errarct-ve- 

The passage of Virgil which Mr. Landor quotes in vindi¬ 
cation of this usage. 

Seu crudo fidit pugnam committere caestu, 

Au? jaculo incidit melior Icvibusque sagitds, 
is not parallel, lb. ‘audiret’ for ‘audire solebat,* a 
frequent usage with Mr. Landor, originating in a j»articu- 
lar use of the English * would.’ P. 97, Can the epithet ater 
be applied to antrum ? Ib. * Ut acciperet* for * ut accepit.’ 
We have to complain, in general, of an extreme latitude in 
the use of this tense, and others nearly related to it. P. 96, 
* vertere’ for * avertere.* lb. note 2, * faciq^’ for ‘facit.’ In the 
next following note, speaking of the story of Polyphemus, 
which he is relating, the author observes, * Dehoc event^ad- 
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hucloqmintur Siculiet Neapolitaui,imitato nomine/ P.IO:?, 
‘ si cupias’ for ‘ si ciipis/ Il>. ‘ rcMleani/ pf^rhaps by an (>\ fi- 
sif^ht lor * redibo/P. 115, ' Quo vciilo’—\ nou 1<1 iu»t a Ko- 
man writer have preferred / ad veiito,’ ‘ vento illue/ or s< me 
similar expression, insiead of tlic sim])le * vento’ I 
Carm. 2.' Cybeles/ Is this admissible ?—9, 

Tl ex-minis tmni 

Mandat protinus ad cubantis mdes, 
for mitt it. —12, 

Quanta pernicies loqu/^cis umbra*. 

Quanta, in aupiora peiisilis vireti. 

Quanta vitihu'i Atl\c(i’(jue nliva;^ etc. 

a confusion of cases.—!(>, * Pecordatio oral sevvm,* the re¬ 
collect ion was painful.—18, ' curio.sus’for‘curious. ’—20, 
(speakiiui^ of bookworiiis}, 

-qiii trepidant siiis referre 

Qaali quisqiie maim libnnn exaravit, 

IVon quid scripserif aut ^ravc aut facctum. 

28, ‘ Qiium venerat mihi in inentcm,’ for ‘ venisset/ lb. 
‘ ma'iiiorum.’—:i:i. 

Viva* (uxori se.), in funerc, postquc funus ipsum, 
Verus, ah satis et super! fnisti. 

Is not ‘ verus’ for ‘ fubis’an Anglicism 1 
The niartj^r of his crimes, but true to thee. (Campbell.) 
—yj, * }»radiri’ for ‘ ijr.uli.’—18, 

Car—me iiec mittere nec f<inis Icvare, 

Vax—Jabeas, etc. 

The diphthong a* is likewise frequently substituted for 
<ji‘ ; as in ftma'nif<t, tiagadia, &<c. 


ON 

TWO PASSAGES IN VIRGIL’S GEORGICS. 

o bskrvino in l^o. 48. the Remarks of R. on two passages 
in Virgil’s (Jeorgics, and not coinciding exactly with the opinions 
of the writer in the first of his criticisms, 1 now send you my 
observations on the'subject. '• , 

His first observation is, that the verses from G. ii. 38, 
Tuque ades, &c. to the end of the passage, should be inserted 
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between v. 7. and v. 8. I suppose he means rather between v, 
8. and v. 9, for the former period is concluded at v. 8. 

Jle says, the poet first hienlions generally his subject, then 
addresses iWchiis the founder of.it; then proceeds to the di¬ 
dactic ; and then on a sudden introduces a second address, &c. 

Hut it will be ascertained on examination, titat Virgil is quite 
methodical in ins work, and that the lines in their piescnt dispo¬ 
sition will be found to be placed in the most natural order. 

The poet first proposes his general subject in his exordium : 
then follows the invocation, where he solicits Bacchus to be 
present and favorable to his uncTertuking ; he then, in exalted epic 
measure, (not didactic) proceeds to state the general scheme of 
his subject under the auspices of the god : and at v. ,‘}9, he 
addresses himself to his patron Mu'cenas, still in epic measure, 
to assist him in his design ; he then in an orderly manner pro¬ 
ceeds to detail in didactic poetry llie particular subject which 
he had'before mentioned gcneralhf in what may be called his 
prospectus. 'Fbus for inslaiice Ins first general epic precept be¬ 
gins at Principio sponte siia^ &c.—to this corresponds his first 
didactic particular precept, Sponte sua (jure, &c. v. 47. Another 
geneial piecepl is, J^arn snrganl descmine; to this corresponds 
seminihus jac'is; a third genet a! prect pt is, pullnlat ab retdice ; 
the corresponding particular owe is, Qm/c slirpihas eiit ab imis; 
a funrlh general is Sant alii qnos usuh ; and this is particularly 
exemplified by what relates to propagation by giafts, layers, ino¬ 
culation, &c. 

The general distribution of the subject therefore follows the 
invocation to a deity ; the particular one the address to a patron¬ 
ising friend. 

The other notice of transposition is ingenious, and perhaps 
w'ould suit as well the new position in which it is placed, had 
not Virgil thought otherwise. 

Different passages often strike persons in difierent lights; but 
the genuine effort of criticism should be applied to find out the • 
author’s meaning, which must always be considered as a praise¬ 
worthy attempt. S. 


In DEAfOSTHENEM Cojtinmiiarn loA’tT'SjH Sea- 
GER, Bkknor IFalliccE in Com. Monumcthice Rcctoris. 

OlyNTH. i. p. 14. 1. 4f). ed. Reisk. net) vep) /xgv j3(ni$tlag 
Taurac ytmcrxco. ireg) Se ^ptiparcov irogoo, errn, w 
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p^p^jU.aT« 6TT«v, wra oviisv) t«Jv aXXcov avfipcu^cav (TTpariwTixa. 
t«0t« 5e yjiA6»5 ourwj cw^ /SouAgfffl* Aa|w./3«V£T6. ei [ih ovv xaura toTj 
O'TpciTemfji.ivoic uiro^uiaeTS, ouoevoj ujx'jv TrgoirSt* Tropoo. si 8s 

TTgOtTSsi. J«.aAA0V 6* aTTaVT&f SvSsT ToO TSOp'jV. t! OVVy at TI5 SJTTOI, (TU 

yga^sif Tawr’ £»va< (TTpaTiwrixa ; jw-a Sl\ otix sycvys. eyco ju-sv yap 
^yjupiai (TTgaTicoTaj hiv xocTcttrxsusicrSijmi, xa» Taur’ slvai (rTgariai- 
Tixa, xa* ju,/av cruvTci^iv elvat rrjv avTtjy, too ts X«jM.j8avsiv xal too 
TTOJEJV ru Seovra* uptsij Ss oyxcw ttcoj avsu irpxyp.onm ruuTU X«ft/3«- 
VSTS slj Taj eopraj. 

Xpfjp^otTet ibla, lie (jiiibus sic caute agit orator, sunt t« koopixu, 
h. e. omnia reipubiiciL* vectiguba. Athenienses eiiiin, initio 
sumto a duobiis ubolis, viiitim oliin spectaculoriim causa cio- 
gutis, vectigaiia omnia, a pnblicis iisibus aveisa, inter se divide- 
bunt; cum nioitis pmna sanxissent, ne qilis nd popiilunt ferret, 
ut lute, inoie pri.stmu restituto, in iiecos^uria ud bcllum insuine- 
reutur. 

Inter se repngnaro videntur—/xa hl\ ovk eytays {ypa^co 
TuvT elvat (TTpaTioiTixd)” el eyoo [xh yup ^you/xat 8s7v tuut shut 
(TTpaTicoTtxix.” Heiskii inUTprelalio, si ila sciipsisset Demos- 
tlienes, iyco [xlv ycip *PIIMI ravr shat crTpariooTixa," verbis ejus 
convenirct ; cum “ JH'OTMAI JEIN raor shat a-rpartooTixa* non 
satis .•ongrml. ^Icbus ior'^it.m legatur, syco jxh yap rfymp.at 
orpaTJouraf Islv xarao’xsyao'Sijvai, xai Mil tuW shat OT^auooTixa' 
x«» fxiav auvra^iv —x. t . X. 

^011 diseite, apertc, (/b/7W«//7(7*, ul nunc loqiiimur) ceiiseo, 
inquit Demosthenes, ut iisec bant (TTpaTiooTixa, Quod censeo, 
est, non tarn debere luve bori (yrparmTtxa, qnam eos, qui haec 
uccipiaiit, fieri debere <rTpaTicuT«f. ita et aceipiant, ut nunc acci- 
piunt, ct simul odiciis inililuribus fungaiitur. Legi quoque pos¬ 
set, eodem fete stusu, c-rgaTwra^ SsTv xaTacrx6U«<rfl^v«*, 0/i* t«5t’ 

ehai (TTpaTisoTixa. 

OImiIIi. i. p. lo. 1. 11. OUTS ydpf dug Soxsi, xai rig av, (lij 
(TKovdov dxgi/3i5j, svTQSVMSi ouS’ cof av xdWicrT, avra rd vagovr 
* E^ei" (s^rj lieisk. quod iiiiror.) out’ av l^^vsyxs tov •irdXsfidv tots 
TouTOv sxeTvoj, eI ffo^eptsiv coyjQt^ ZsYfffsty auTov, ciXX\' oog STicdv, dvavra 
TOTS ^X?r»^s Tit •npayiuara dvaipyj<re<rSat, Kara Bis\J/sv(rTat. touto 
Trpdirov avz'ov rapaTTst wapd yvwpujv ysyovoj, xai iroXXvjV dflupt/av auToi 
xapgp^si. i)i'<tmguendum videlur :—si voXsfislv Sssjcrsiv awrov. 

dXX’ cogy sirt'Mv, axavra tots xd Trpdyjtiaxa dvaiqyjarecrdai, xaxa 

Zis^fvaTat, TOUTO 8^ orpeixov auxov xapaxTsi, orapd yvew/uMjv ysyovof, 
xai V. et. a. t. 

Oiynlli. iii. p. 7. xou; jasv ydp Xoyouj orep) xou xi/xco^i}- 

iracrSai ^iXixxov ogoii yivoptsvouf. xd Ss wpayptMTa eig touto orpo^xovra 
ewTTs^OTraoj TretcrwfisSa auxoi x’poxsgov xaxwf, {rxe4'e«r5ai Biov. 
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IVJeliiis iniiii videtur legere islv qnani subaudiic ehat. 

()l3’nlii. iii. p. SO. 1. 1. e\J/7}^I(rac(r$s reTTetpaxovTci xet$s\- 

xeiv, xsii rov$ fFsvre xot) TSTTctgxx'jVTU stwv avrou; l/x|3aiVeiv, 
xa) taKavtcc e^rjxovrx eicr^spsty. xx) fistix ToiUTot 8 is\6ovtos to5 
mxvTOv rovTov, kxxTOfjL^xiciiv, [ASTxysirvioaVf ^ori^pofiieuv rourou rou 
fxrjvog /^sra tx i^ua-rrjpix, Sexx vayj aTrsoTsi^axe ^ovt« Xxgi- 

8>jjtAoy X3VXS, xx) TTEVTs TxKxvTX xpyupiov. 

xsvaf.] 1. e. TiohiTixi^s ^uva.u-sujj xsvx$. Nani elves Allicnieiises, 
qutiiii Pliiiippuui \tl degroiuin, vei iiioitiiurD iiiidisseiit, pencuio 
jam &c deftiiictos lati, et piopterea roiisceiideie ipsi iiolenteSj 
naves Cbaiidenio miiitibiis alibi conipleiidas tiadideriint. 

OlyiUli. in. p. 33. 1. 28. oih\% oljxai^ jwlya Tolg TOtouroig yjrag- 
^51 Aoyoif 15 Ttxp' sxxaTOv jSoyXij(riff. 

TOij ToiouToif koyoig] iiiteirogatioiiibiis scilicet an non, roig 
$icopixolg iiitactis, ptcimia bello coiiIjci posset. 

Pbili|)p. 1 . p. 40. 1. 10. TTpSiTov ju,£y ouv ovx x^v(Jt,riTeov, co xvSpsg 
*A$>}vx7oi, roig irugouiri %pxyiJt.xa’iVj oub’ el itxvu fxvKwg ^siv Soxs7. 
6 yxp ea-Ti p^ei^icrTOv xutwv ex rou vxpeXijXv^oTog p^povou, tO'JTO x:pog 
TX jUrsAAovTot /SeAncTTov wrxp^ei. ri ovv Itrii toDto ; ooSev, (5 
avSgec *A^vivx7oi, twv ttoyrm 's-onuyTcov upt,m, xxxSoc 7 ^ vpxypLurx 
ex^noiys, el jrxyS’ a 7rgo(rijxe TrgxTTOVToov outwj eip^sy, ov6' xv 
IAttic ijy xvTx | 6 cAti«> yevh^xi. • 

^eqiiitiir ratio omnium maxima ad faciendam speni; iiempe 
CK eiruiibiis tempoiis pra‘terili, et viaium adbuc tentatarum. 
Optima eitirn esl ea repreheusio^ quam dc statu civili handpru- 
denter adminhtralu quispiam his verbis cornpleius est :—(juod 
ad praeterilum pessniinm est, id ad futnra optimum videri debet. 
Si enim vos oiiniia, quae ad oiiicium vesiium spectant, prsestitis- 
setis, neque tamen res vestrae in meliore loco essent, ite spes 
quidein ulla reliqua foict, eas in melius provehi posse. Sed cum 
rerum vestraium status, non a vi ipsa reruni, sed ab erroribus 
VGstiis male se babeat; speranduni est, ilbs erroribus missis aut 
correctis, inagnam reiiim in melius mutationein lieri posse.’’ 
Bacon. Nov. Organ, lib. i. Apb. y4. 

Arguni. Orat. ae Pace. p. 50. 1. 15. xxrriyogcov yxp 6 ^firtop 
Al(r^ivoUj xx) tovto u,stx twv mAAcov xvtov SiajSaAAei, on <rovsj3owAeue 
<PlKiirKoy xfU^iXTvQVx sTvai ^fhaT^xi, jtc»)Ssvof aAAoo roXfuHgTog toSto 
fiirijy^crao ^ai, /xijSs ^iKoxpxrovg rou vxvrm ocvxihTTXTOV .—Locus 
est, Tleg) llxpxirp, p. 375. 1. 1(). 

Ibid. — 1. 22. aAAa SijAovoti t^v uTromxv eOsicre, pr ^iAitt- 
vl^eiy, xx) p^p^fiXTiv uro rov ^xaiXeaog irsKrflsij xoiaunjv yvoifMjv a^ro- 
p^'yxa-Sxt. His verbis ostendftre vult Libsnius cur oratioiieni 
banc De Pace non egerit Demosthenes. 

De Pace. p. 61 . —jcal ydg ^p7v (Atlieniensibus) HfpKei- 
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voK (Tliclianis) touj (SoTj^^troyraj av olofucci, st; Trjv oiksIocv et rig 
6jM./3a>v0i, jSoijSeTv, ou (TweTria-TpaTsvcreiv ouisTsgou. xa» yap «I trujiA- 
ficcylui toDtov Tov rpOTTOV, oSv x«i ^gnvTl<Tetsv otv Tig, xoi) to 

TTpoiyp.a 'J-wcrsj TOioOrov g(rTJV. «’3x w'rjj exaCTOc IfTTiv euvoug 

ovU’ Tiftiv ouTe OYi^oiioig,'^ aroig ts elvati xa) xgaTslv twv uhXcoV’ cthXu 
arcug fih elvai avacvTcg av ^oumivto svsxa ys eavTaov, xpuT^iToivTag 8s 
Tovc h^poug OtfT'jroTag bnypy^-iv aitTwv ouSs slg. 

hit legeiiii putanrimii c ut t^,s To-i); significare (quod tamen 
H^nilicart' non potc'sl) jilem quod sTr/o-ryj, li. e. Jux/u, Pariler. 
®X§‘ dam jiarcs si tuns. J^ego ij;itiir: 

ovx, EJ MU d-x^pt Tr,s sxaTTOg Ittiv suvouj ouO’ rjfuv outs 

fivj^aloig’ OTJ' 'OMOUl^ BOTA ETA I crwg ts shut xa) xpuTslv 
Tcov uKkatv. El iwht'i, cl 'i'/ichatih, ila J'avel mmsquisque, ui 
a‘f/nalitatis tcrndno'^ ucc «os n<r Him migiare cupiftl: negne 
salDOscssp juila nth alqiic in vHos domiimii. 

De Pace. p. 0 J. i. ouxobv sutjdsc xa) xofxidjj j’^^stXiov, Ttpog 
exdcTTOVg xaO’ eva ourujal fj'jt} TTpCKrevrjVayfi^voug Trsg) Twy olxelcov xal 
dvayxaiOTaTcov, wpog d-navTag Tsg) Tr,g Iv JsXcf-o)? arxiaig vuv» woXsjxij- 
orai. Sciiem III Ainpliict\ointn] con''e>sii uiuUjiain appcllat Ora' 
tor; leiii contentioiie non dignaui, cum :ib eo ttncuda essct, qui 
jam ante taiitani puleutiam consocutus fiiisset. Atqui, liac 
umbra concessa, vcli rator illc l^liilippus anctoiitutem viribus 
addcMC, Icgibusqiic ct ileciclis scclcruta cou&iliu adjuvare, spe- 
rabat. 

De llalouos. p. 80. I. G4, XsppovYjiroij ol opoi sicriy oux dyopd, 
aXX’ 6 ^eoiihg tov Jioc tou op/ou* og scti ju.st«0u IItsXsqu xa\ .Isux^f 
nxTT^g, o5 ^ SiaigvxK ^[xsXhs Xsppov^iroo sasa-Qai. tag ys to iTtlygappa 

TO Iff* TOU jSoOfJiOt} TOU J 105 TOU O^^lOU 8>)^.o7. sVti 8 s TOUTl* 

7’oy8e x«9i8puc;«VTO Osw TrspixaAAsa j^coixov, 

-Isuxyjf xai //tsAsou (xstjov opov Sspsvoi, 

’Evvahui ydicyig, Ti^}xr,ioy' dpfjLOplvjg Ss 
duTOf ava 0 p.axdpxv stt) ft=crof xgovliv}g. 
dfxfxopla] linmorlalita'' : lila conditio, qinv /xogep, necessitate 
fatali occidendi, percundq card, — pro dpopla.” Heiske. in 
iiidicc Ciriecit. Dem. 

dovcm immortalitatis ptsToy esse, quid ud argumentum hiijns 
cpigramiriatis facial, me non inteiligcie futeor. Legenduiii 
puto: 


dfxopivig 8s 

AvTcg avaf fiaxupoov serr) fxscrog xpovldrig. 
ufioplx cst, Coiitinium.—Aia Jovis inter Leucam et Pteleiim 
posita, JiqiUer ipi..’, per ligiiram, medium concilium tenere 
dicitiir. 

De rebus Cliersoncsi. p. yO. 1, 20 ouSsv ouv aAAo woioDo-iv ol 
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xaDjyopoovTsj h opv % TgoXlyooonv axo'tri, jttijSoTiowv ex-lm 8»8ov«i, 
aj xa) Tou fjLsXXijj-eci ScotrovTi S/xijv, ju-^n Troi^o-avr/ ys ^ ffoyxaretTrga- 

^UfUeVCO. . 

TOW |«.sXX^(raj] Vid p, 95. 1. 24. 

De It bus Chersouesi. p. 9f>* 1. 22. tout sIo-jv oI Xoyoi* jixeXXsi 
voXio^xfiV. rovs 'llXXrivas exll^ooci’ |u.£Xsi Tin rovrcav rutv rr/V 
’Airtay oIxouvtojv 'EAA^ViOV. aju-sivouj f^evT ay elsy to^v aXKwv jj Tijff 
w«T^/5of x)jS«(rfl«i. 

1 ors. TOIOTFOI siffiy ol Aoyor—jtfceAAsi TroXirpy^Iv ,—touj 
^KWvivas sxStSeucrt jx^Aei ya^ tivi TouTctfy toov T^y 'Afylav olxouyTcov 
*EAKr,ywv ; (sic Ht! uii.s;eiirs.) ajXFivovs fJ^hr’ ay— x t. A. 

Post Tivi subaiid. Oju-wv.—Docs any one of }ou then caie 
about the (jittks who inhabit Asia 

Tiuly,wtie that the case, the) (who interest themselves about 
the Asiatic Gietks) would take much more caie of otheis than 
of then* own couiiti). 

Scquitui, xai Toye slj Toy *EAA:^<r7royToy ex7re/47rs»v srspov arpa^- 
Tijyov, tout’ Io-tiv. el yap Osiva woiei JioweWr^f xai xarayei ra 
wAoia, ftixpov, CO aylpsg txixpov Tiyaxiov Taura itavra xcoAutoci 

iuyaiT a'l. xai A^youcriy ol vojxoi Tixura, touj adixouyTaf eiTayysA- 
A-iy, ou (la Ai, ot) daxavaij x«i Tpn'ig^a-^v Tocrauraij »|jxa 5 «auT 0 Uf 
(puAaTTeiy* eTrei touto y’ ecTTiv U7r«p|3oA»j jxaviaf. 

tout’ Ictti'v] Ittiv pio g^sTTiy, lacct.—Mittcre etiam ahum 
duc'eni,—lioc tpioque m vcslia potc state est. Mthus hoc quain 
Diopilhcni hic comic ns \ains mecsscu*, illic taiilis suiniibus tarn 
muitis nuMbus custodiie. 

Alltel accipiuiit Wolfius et lleiskius; sed perperam, ut milii 
videtui. Iroiiiam, quam hic esse putil Wollius, nullam cenio. 
beciindimi liciskii mteipittatioiiem niconsequeiitia esset; iiani 
quomodo cohajient hd'c —JJut teudunt adveimimrum cttmiria- 
tiones. Suhmolo Uiopilhc, vjf/vcium eunt ahum imperaiorem. 
Si KNIM indigiia facit Diopithcs, *'1 naves deducit, eum ad 
reatiim revocarc potestis,-—(duce aho suffecto, quod necessc fuis-* 
sei)? J’articulll xaiToi, non yag, usus esset Demosthenes, si id 
quod opinatur llciskius dicere voluisset.—Addit Oiator, aAA' 
eiri psv rovg e^^govg, otg oux eori Aaj3:7y utto toij vopoig, ^ai CTpa- 
Tiayrag Tj.e^siv, xai Tpi^psif lxirgptw*iy, x«i y^pr,para eirpipeiv 8ei, xai 
avayxaiov IcTiy* ewl S’ fipiMg auTouj sIo-ayysAi'a, 'raguXog. 

TauT* sTTiy Ixava* t«ut* eu ^povouvraov avflpdoircov, eTnjg'a^o.'Teoy 8e 
xai 8ia<^5eipoVrcov rd vgdyparaj a vuv outoi ttoioScti. qua: pliorft 
ilia, xai Toys etg r. E, e. s, c., wjut’ IcttIv, illuttrant. ‘ 

De rebus in Chersoneso. p. 99.1. 3. aAA’ exslvog ph 
iroj) ujukcov oTxoi /xeyovTcov, <rp^oAy/V ayov rctv, uyiaivovTwv, (si Ssi touj 
Toiaura ffoiouvraj uyiai'vsiv (p^Tai) 6of ph ly Eu|3oi'« xatt(Frris:s 
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rupuvvovq' T&v |X£v uTravTixpuTrig arrmr^g evirsi^la’ag, rov 8’ ew) SttiaScp. 
v[ji.eig 8* ouSe tuut a-jreXvaracrSs, ei fi,rjOsy aAXo e/SouXscrfis. sla.- 

xarSf xoii a^sorare ^rj^ovori aurcp. 

Rcscribciiduni proculdubio, ufAsig 8’ oUds tomt* ^ATIEKflATSAS- 

BEf — X. T. A. 

l)e rebus in Cbrrsoixxso. p. 108. 1. QG. t& i^h epyu vup 

Vfim UVTMV ^IJTSITS* Tflt 8s ^iKTlVTU 65r*crT^JM.»J XsysiV TTiXpU TOVTraptOV- 


Tog. 

** Accipi fortnsse potest pro i7ri(rTjjjiAov«jf. Sod malini luinc 
locum sic Icgerc ; to 8s ra /SsAtiitti* Asysiv Traoa, oinisso nomine 
ctTo articiilo addito.” Wolf.—“ hia-Tr/fj:.^ Asysiv ra |3sA- 
Tierra ^ijrsTre vcipu rou vurmvrog. lit optima quiiMpie vobis siia- 
clcat, eaqiie, cpiaa suadoat, ceitissiinc cognita otpcispecta liabeat, 
iisu suo, faina, mcditalione, viis aliisquibusciinque veiuni cxplo- 
ratur.” Reiskc in iiidicc. 

Legi possit ema-TrjiAVjVf ut constructio .sit, ‘jrapx 8s tou itupiovrag 
(^»]Te*Ts) eirKTrijiAYiv (toD) Aeysiv t« /SeAriorTa. 

In Philippuni id. p. 127. 1. 1. Qiiuin Oreum Philippo 
prodeiidi consilium inissent Orita' quidam, b'upbricuui, qui rein 
coargiicrat, in carccrem condi pussus est popuius, proditoiibiis 
sine poiiia dimissis. Dibs itaque mox prodita est. 8£ 
•xoXmg ovTcog aAoyorr)j cci(r^pwg xa) xccxkc, oI /Jtsv (proditores sc.) 
uqyojici Jtai Tupavvo5(ri touj tots (rco^ovraj auTouj, xsi) rov EvipgctioVf 
eroifAOVg otiouv jtoisiv ovrug, roitg pisv IxjSaAovTsj* rovg 8s anoxTsl- 
vetvTsg. 

Sci ibendum et distingueiidiim ,—ol fih up^wtri xou rupuvvou(ri 
Touj TOTS ocofovTaff auTOUf, (illos quorum opera incolunics conser- 
vati fuissc'ut, quum aocusassot Ruphrseus,) xai tov Eu^peilov 
eroifAovg oriouv ttoiejv ovrag' (eosdcni iilos qui nihil non in Ru- 
pbraL'um malelicii admittere parati essent:) rovg [asv IxjSaAoVrs;, 
T. 8. a.—Alludit ad ilia su[)ia, p. JSG. 1. 1(). ogoov 8s raud’ 6 
SijfAOf 6 Twv cu^stTwv, avTj TOU, rm jutsv (Ruphra*o) |3o>)0e7v, touj 8’ 
(proditores) aTrorviATravicrai’ roig fuv ovx copyifero, tov 8’ IttitijSsiov 
Eivai Tctura iruQelv £<pyj, xa) eTts^txipe. 

Hujiis loci sensum nec Woltius nec Reiskiiis cepit. id quod 
ex illius nota, ex bnjus intcrpimctiunc, inanifestum est.—“Tugotv- 
vouTi absolute accipienduni, inquit Woltius, quod sequitur,— 
Touf TOTS orw^ovTac—pro Tcov TOTS (Too^ovreov avTohg xu) rov E6- 
^paioVf hoifiovg ovrag oriouv ttoisjv, &,c. tou; fth. imperant: 
eos, qui tunc (cum urbs oppugnarelur) et se tuebantur, id est 
defendebant patrianj, et Ruplirreum, id est vinculis liberabant; 
qui pro defensione patrio* nullum peiiculum recusabant, partim 
I’jeccrunt, partim occidciunt.’’ 

In Philippum in. p. 128. 1. 13. ftcupia xoei xaxla ra roiaura 
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sATr/feiv, xa) xaxvg /SouXevofisvovs aOrou:, xa) ju-ijS^ cSv Tpiffrjxit, 
TFOisiv e^sXovTotj* a^Xse twv warep twv sp^flgwv hiyovTcov axpoco/xsvouj, 
T>)X<xaeyT)jv r)yei(r&ati ttoKiv olxsh to (isysSos, ooTTe, ay otjoSv jj, 
Sfivov 7rei(re<r6eti. Niiiiquam, quod scmni, vox Ssivos per se tcJ 
rao-^ety adjiiiigitur, nisi in plurali iiuineio. Mulim igitur,— 
{loTTs jxij^sv, ay frtoOv Ssjvov 7rel<rs(r6xi. —vel, cSors /jwjSey, ju-ijS’ ay 
OTjooy jj, Bsivov vslarscrSM. 

[ti Philippumiv. p. 132.1.18. o! Ixctvou ^rgoai^sVew;, ci 
TupavyiScov x«i 8yy«<rTgj»y 6x»dw/to5yT«f, xsx^arijxaot Travrai^ou. 
exslvou] Philippi. 


SYMBOLJi: CRITICiE 

In QUiEDAM Loca Platonis et Horatii. 


Tv Apologia Sociati*!, quam Astius qiiidcm, Vir perdoctus et 
adnioduni sagax, Platoiii, ut ]ht;toris nescio cujus aborturn, 
iidenter abjudica\it, qua tamen cliam posthac plunmi iiqiie non 
iusipientes fruciitur ut \cr:i Sorratis defensioiie per Platonem 
pie tradila, passim quidein, ni fallor, iradentis iiigenio turn ju- 
venili imprudenter imniutala, in egregia igitur ilia Oratione et 
Socratica et Platonica, cap. xxni.extr. in codd. atque editt. 
vet., etiain in edd. Stephani, Fischeri, Wolfii, Beckii, uftag 
legilur in his : Tuura yag, eS avSgsj ’A-&>)va7oi, ours Ufiocg iroisiv 
roug Soxowyraf xal oirjjTioSv n (nam ovyuouy ti malitn cum Bekkero 
pro omjTiouy, quod est apud Stcphanuin, Fischerum, Wolfium, 
Beckium, el pro owtjouv u, quod scripsit lleiiidorfius) sJyeiif our' 
ay fjfAsJg voiaofisVf vf/.oig enirgeiisiv x. t. A. Alii tamen recentio- 
riiin practulcrunt, quod conjecit, in Tcxtum reciperc ausus non 
est, Forslerus, ^jw-as : Jo, liciir. Vossius, Schleicrmacherus, i 
Heindorbus, i$ekkcrus. Schleiciinacberus quidem trifariam 
no« cogi dicit ad hanc Icctionem atnpleclendam, turn proximo 
iluLsIg, turn seqiienti uftag, turn simili oppositione in illis ^ap. 24): 
ours ^fJi’Ocg Idt^eiy ufiug ETTiogxeiy, oud’ ujxac e&l^ecrSon, quam Vossius 
jam vocaverat in auMlmiu. Neqiie tamen his omnibus quid- 
quam proficitur. Manifesta quidem his locis oppositio reoruni 
etjudicum; rei suiit judices oftsTj, At si injiidicum nu- 
mero nonnulli esse videLantuc, qui, ipsi (]^ondam capitis rei, 
iidem supphciter oraveriiu judices tunc suos cum lacriniis alia- 
que turpiter fecerintad inisericoidinni tiiovendam ; quidnioptimo 
sane jure dicerc poterat Sociates: ourr ufAug voiih x. t. A.J 
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Qttidin, etiamsi iiiinime pra'iniserit quod illi volunf, sine 
ulla lia'sitatiune addcie huec : out’ uv 5roia)|xev, Cf^; evirgs^ 

weiv—? Alqm ('jusmodi homines inter Sociatis jndjees videri 
fii^se, apiitum est ex iiiilio capitis : rocket $' av rig vtiMV ayccva- 
XTtjG’siei/, dtvixfivt]<rO£)s sacurou, el 6 fjt,sv x») l>MTTa} TOUTOui tou etySivog 
uyMViKofi-svoc, hedevjTul re xa) ixsTsvs Tobg ^ixcttrrxs TroXkuv 

haxgvaov, ^uihtu ts auTob avaiSi/Sacajuievof, tvx on juaXicra EX6>;9e*') 
X r. X. Temeie ij*jtiir h. 1. vulgatam descruit ILeindorfius, auc- 
toie l^>rsteio, ducibus ct cuiuitihus duumviris eximiis, Vossio 
et Sclileieimaciu-io. »> 

Apol. c. XXIX. Vfi)>a e/xs rsQyecvcei Sij delcvit Wolfius, retiiuiit 
Hi'indoiiiiis scrihLiis to i. r. 5. (Jiussam oiiinino sapcie iiiilii 
videntiir, deleta etiam l?el»kero, liaiid seio an cx codicum aiic- 
toiitatc. Capite ^x^ll.coul^u Ileiiidoirms cum Schleierma- 
cIkto c mai^^mo iriepsi*,se eeii'ict veiba Tolg’' EvZsxa, qua* rctinuit 
WoUius, uiicis'inrliisit 15ekkcnis. Mihi q'uidcin non male re- 
tineii videntur. Quod infra c. 31. leoiliir: ev w o» ag^ovreg 
oto-^okluv uyovTi, et I*liivdon. non longe ab initio : ^ oux eicov oi 
agxoyreg Trxgsivar, inde saltcni, quod vult IJeindoriius, non sc- 
quitur. 

ln,C//tf;7w/t/(’, quern Platonis non esse mihi qnidcm nondum 
peisuasit neque Astius, neipie i<^, qui post eum lenius eandein 
lem tra(ta\it, Socheius, iieet opus arduiiin sit, refiitare oniiiia 
arguinenta ab utioque viio doetisiimo prolata, cap. x. ha?c le< 
guiitiir : it«i yag vuy, e^jj, tout eari to d[j.agTr,fji.a veg) rovg av^gd)- 
Tovgf OTi x^^^glg SaTsgov, crco^f-ocrvytjg ts xx) byielug, luTfoi Tivsg stti- 
^sipovartv shut. In his bchitit.rmacheius \eiba (ruafpocrwrig tsxx) 
vyieiag esse ccnset insititia: Garipov perliueic putiiis ad ^v^r/V ct 
cr%ta. Rtcte, opinor. Suspicatus est etiam Hemdorlius, ilia 
pro ulossemate habcnda es.se, in Conig. et Addend, p. 339. 
Quod tameii dieit, illud re ante xsd glossutons vix se pulare, id 
mequidein nil moiatur. Jstu, quie a iiekkeio uiicis certe in- 
cliisu sunt, a PJatonc profecta esse, haiic etiam ub caiisani 
negavcrnn, quod Socrates Piatonicus nusquari sic sejuncturus 
erat (roofpoavvriv I't vytslavy eui virtiis ipsa niiiil aliud quam irymx 
\|/u;^^ 5 . Coiit'. Polit. IV. 18. ed. Ast., coll. Comineiitt. meia de 
Plat. Kcpubl. p. 110. 119 . 

Cap. XXIII. 'Eyco yap ttou, ij oc, rouS’ cojaoXoyijxa, cog ol tu 
twv uKKcov TgdtTTQiTsg cau^povovTiv' ij Tovg TomvTxg WjEX-oXoyijffflC; In 
hue fJeiiidoifius scite sic commeiitatus e.«'t: Ego sane, inquit 



rum roncesseiat Critias, criofpovslv xa) roug ra tcov stXXcov ttoiouv- 



loca Platoifis et IIor at ii, 34i 

I 

rat^. Quad quuin rcpugnare dicit Socrates ei fiiikioni, gua 
crw^poo'uysjv esse no ra auroD T^arrstv posuerit ipse Critias, Don 
igitur (rct>4^^ovsiy illos rm n>J\aiif irpecrrovreiSt respoadeliit siue 
dubio Crjtiasy aliud esse ro r« hivfov arpeirrsiv, aliud ro r« iuvTOv 
voislv : hoc &e niunus <rce(p§o<rupri tnbuisae, iliud not] 

Allis pluribus aidjectis rtctc dubitaiis dc verboiujii integritale, 
hanc tandem einendati'onem proponit: *£yco yap 7r$o, 9 S* og, 
co/xoXoyi}xa(, eJj 0 ! rot Tmoi\kaov wparrovreg creo^povotitriv, fl rowf 
itomvrag mfuoXoyiixa. Mihi sine litterae cujusquam mutatioue 
SIC scnbi posse videbatur : ’Ey#) yap woil, ^ ? of, ToSd’ mpkokoy^- 
xa, (og t>i Ta Twv a?ikoov wgaTTOvrsg o’ce^eovotia’iVf jj' 4*021; Troiovvrag 
mp.oXoy7i<ra ; Ego uhinam, inquit ille, hoc comessif quod tempe- 
rantch sunt, qui alkna aguutf ubi (qua disputationis parte) ?el, 
si mavis, quemadmoduni, qui (alieiia) faciunt (temperantes esse) 
concessi Y Nusquam, inqiiit, se concessisse, quod temperantes 
sint, qu^ aliena aganP, in ea disputationis parte, ubi, temperantes 
esse, qui aliena faciant, ase omninoconcessuin sit. Commode 
igitur statini Socrates ; E\ve jttoi, S’ eyco, 00 radrov orb xaXslg 
TO TTOtEivxai TO TTpaTTsiv; Ou jUkfVTOi, X. T. X. AoHstUS co/»oX^- 
yno-a post Perfectum (i^oXoyiixa Heiiidoriio suspectus, potest 
defend]. Eudem fere uiodo c. 44 in his : y^p vuv 8 ^ Ixlyo- 

peVf mg peya dv enj uya$ov ^ creo^gocruvij, el toiowtov enj— o5 pot ^oxoD- 
jttey, CO KpiTta, xaXiiog mpoXoyT^xevat. Ilmg Bij; q B*ly«o, 

fnx^lmg mpoXoy^frapev, piyot ri ayocBov that toT ;avSpmvotgf x. r. X. 

Horatii Serni. 1. Sat. 2, v. 129« 130 Carolus Fea, clarus ille 
Archseologus, e codd. et edd. vet. nuper edidit: vee I pallida 
lecto Desiliat mulier, etc. Lectioni va obstare dicit Betideius, 
quod in locis a se allatis et siniilibus vec demens, va misera 
junctim construautur; in vce pallida id non possit, (ridicuUim 
enim foret) sed V4£ solum hie et iiicomitatum incedat. Cui 
principis Criticorum Britannicorum observationi hoc oppo- 
nere ausim, lectio v€c! si cui h. 1. probetur, earn non ad pallida 
solum referendani videri, sed dtl verba pallida lecto jLfesiliat 
mulier t et ad omnia qu« sequuntur v. 130, 131: miseram se 
coni^tia clamet^ Cruribus hac metuat, doti depremOf egomet mu 
Ut Carm. I. 13, v, 3, 4. va! meum Fervens difficili bile tumet 
jecur. Nam quse'Fea ad defendeiidam lectionem suam^profert; 
** Va! iiuerjectio paventis, optime: va misera uxori! element 
famiiiares’* etc., ea equidem apta huic loco esse negaverim. 
Male enim hsc conjunxisse videtur Vir doctissimus : undique 
magno Pulsa domus strepitu resonet, va! quas eum conjunxisse 
colligas etiam ex locis ab eo laftdatis Sat. 8, ll.Il.Sat. 6, 115. 
At niagnus strepitus ille non solum clamore familiarium, sed 
magis etiam janua fracta et latraute cane v. 128. .Quanqttani’ 
VOL. XXVI. C7, Jl. NO. Lll. Q - 
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.vero lectionem va! codicum quorundam auctoritatc denuo 
commendatam, examine repetito dignam putabam, quam Hein- 
dorfius ne verb© quidem memoravit, praefero taincn lectionem 
vulgatam, diligentissinio liuic iuterpreti quoque probatam, 
vepallida. 

Sat. 1. 4, V, 86 seq. legi scilis : 

Ssepe tribus lectis videas coenare quaternos, 

E quibiis unus amet quavis aspergere cuuctos 
Prater euni qui prsbet aquam ; etc. 

Pro lectione vulg. urius Fea e codd. Romanis edidit imus. Pro- 
babiliter. Qualis occurrit Kp. I. 18, 10 imi Devisor lecti, et 
Serrn. II. 8, v. 40, 41 imi Conviva lecii : ejusmodi homo, qui 
scurrili dicacitate symbolam daret hospiti, h. i. intelligi possit, et 
quidem is, qui imo lecto imus recumberet, ut Petronius Fese 
' jam laudatus c. 38 ait; Vifies ilium qui in imo imus recumbit ? 

Sat. I. 5. V. 72 lectionem vulg. Ptrne macros arsit Hum tur- 
dos versat in ignif deseruit Fea, Codd. mss. tantum non omni¬ 
bus et Acrone ac Porphyrione invitis, Lambinum secutus, 
edito: Ptene arsit, macros dum turdos versat in igni : male, 
Nam quod negat Editor Roroanus, Synchysin in Sermonibus 
locum babere, id quale sit apparet. Cbnf. quae de llyperba- 
tis Sermonuin Horatianorum iiionuit Wolfius ad Serm. 1. 1, v. 
88 (“ IJoratius* erste Satire Lateinisch und Deutsch mil eini~ 
gen Scholien. Berlin 1813”) p. 23. Cui, ut saepissime, baud 
iiominato quae opposuit Ueitidorfius (ad eundem locum, p. SO), 
eorum magnse parti non assentior. Uaud temere vero ejusmo¬ 
di Hyperbala ab Horatio adliibita putemus. Hie enini, quae 
sub luce videri vellet niotae mentis notio, earn ipsa loci in verbis 
singulis collocandis assignati insolenlia insignioreni reddidit: ut 
b. 1. macros, (macri scilicet tiirdi in igni versati operae pretium 
erant tantis turbis cxcitandis!) ut 1. 1, 88 (si nuilo, ne 
miiiimo quidem, labore tuo retinrre servareqiie amicos veils, na- 
tuia quo.s tibi dat, cognatos); 11. 1, 60 scribam (qualiscunque 
crit vitie color, in proposito susceptoque scribendi consilio per- 
manebo). 

Sat. ,1. 9, 43 seq. 

-Mspcenas qnomodo tecum ? 

nine rejpetit. Paucorum hominiim, et mentis bene sanx. 
Nemo dexterius fortuna est usus. liabercs 
Magnum adjutorem, pu&set qui ferre secundas, 
llunc hoiiynem vclles si tradere: dispeream, ni 
Sumniosscs uninis. 

Heindoriio verba mentis bene same, si Horatii ore prolate 
su'm'uiitnr, luira esse videnlur; quae sequuutur. Nemo dexterius 
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fortuna est usust ab eodem de Msecenate buo nebuioni isti dicta, 
vere contumeliosa. Hunc potius verbis paucorum hominuni et 
mentis bene sana et interrogationi suae Macenas quomodo tecum t 
causam, et conditioni,quainfert v. 40, habere’^ Magnum adjulo- 
rem etc., con^eiidatiuneni addere velle. Veiba Macenas-- 
summonses omnis jam Turnebum et Torrentium importuno istt 
tnbuisse, atque etiam Bentleium sic distinxisse, non bene de- 
sertos a recentioribus. liationibus ab Heiiidorbo allutis equi- 
dem non acquiesccbam. Verba Paucorum hominum, et men¬ 
tis bene sana multo aptius Horatio tribui etiamnum puto. Nam 
ilia: Paucorum hominum kujus et ingenio'et consilio multo 
magis conveniunt, quam fatui hominis perversitati; haec mentis 
bene satm sensu vocis cautus vere suinta (Sat. 1. 3. Gl, 62. pro 
bene sano Ac non incauto) idem fere repetunt, quod Serm. 

G, V. 50, 5 1 de Maecenate suo ad Macrenatem ipsum scripsit: 
Prmeftim cautum dignos adsumere prava ambitione procui (sc. 
ovTus)- ^tii vero verba Nemo dexterius fortuna est usus as- 
signeinub ? Uaec de Maecenate siimta, nec Poetae nec mules- 
tissimi hominis consilio respotidere dico. De Pocta rede jam 
negavit lleiudorfius. At ne importuno qtiidein hoc convcmunt 
loco, licet fortuna dexterrime usum esse tali homini est aS sum- 
main laudein pervenisse. De Maecenatis fortuna, et quomodo 
ea usus esset Maecenas, nunc minime omnium quaerebatur: suam 
cogitaiis et aucupans qui repraesentatur, Horatii fortuuam om- 
nino praetendere poterat aucupio. At num, quod Heindorfio 
placet, verbis, ut ab omnibus hodie leguntur; Nemo dexterius 
fortuna est usus — t Quaero: si ex inepti pravique hominis senten- 
tia Horatio nemo dexterius fortuna est usus: uum magno adju- 
tore turn opus erat ? Quid f quo nemo dexterius fortuna est 
mus scilicet, nuin ei rivales adhuc submovendi ? Minime: sub- 
nioti fuissent omnes. Ne plura: conjecturam alOferre liceat 
subtimcnli, ne qui foiie me oblitum esse putent, quam lubrica 
sit conjicicndi via in scriptore tot doctissimis iisdemque acutissi- * 
mis viris tones ti^ctato et polito. 

Nemo detenus fortuna est usus. llaberes 

Magnum adjutorem, posset qui ferre secundas, 

Hunc horainem velles si tradere. Dispeream, ni 

Submosses omnis. 

Hoc si scripium reperirem, acquiescerem. Homini importuno, 
fatuo, nialigno haec juncta optime, puto, convenirent. Deterius 
h. 1. idem fere esset quod minus, ut Sat. l.*10, 90 : doliturus 
siplaxeant spe Deterius nostra. £p. 1. IQ, IQ. Detenus Li- 
bj/cis o/et aut nitet herba lapilUsf ita tamen, ut major nit iiii 
vocabulo bis quoque locis insit quam simplici minus. Deleriiut, 
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i. q. minus bene, medium esse quodam modo videtur inter p^us, 
Horatio etiam frequentatum, ct minus. Nemo, inqiiit, fortuna 
sua minus usus est, quam tu^ Quinte, qui per Miecenatis fami- 
liaritatem ad summum venire potuisses: me adjutorem si habe- 
res, quicunque obstant quin tu quam longissime procedas, statim 
submoveres omnes. Unum addo. Horatius quum oniittere 
soleat ilia inquam, inquit, ubi, uter loquatur, manifestum est, 
addere tale quid solet ac debet, ubi obscurum esse possit. In 
vulgata lectione “Nemo derterius fortuna est usus, an heec de 
Maecenate dicantur, an de Horatio, ct quo sensu, ambigitur. 
iVmbiguitatis culpa lia^ret in ipso Poeta, ai sic scripsit. In con- 
jectura nostra nihil ambigui; de Maecenate nemo turn ne soni- 
niaret quidem. 

In iis quae statim seqiiuntur v. 47 : Non isto vivitur illic, 
Quo tu rere modo : Jectioneni a Bentleio et e codd. receptam 
et exemplis tirmatani vivitur non bene commutavit Fea cum 
altera vivirnus. Hanc illiiis interpretamentum recte dicit Bent- 
leius. lllud hoc utbanius. 

Sat. 11. 2, V. 14. Cum labor expulerit fastidia. Sic ex uno 
Ms. atque ex multorum codicum, qui habent extuhrit, vestigiis 
vere edidisse censeo Bentleium, non motus iis, quae Heindor- 
iius et Fea, qui lectionem vulgatam extuderit tuentur, opposue- 
runt. Extundere enini aliquid, Bentleius multis exemplis pro¬ 
bat, non esse excutere, ut ejicias et expellas, sed lit invenias et 
obtineas. Heindoriius quidem negat, consilium aliquid produ- 
cendi aut ]ucrandi(‘'die Absicht, etwas hervorzubringen und zu 
gewinnen”) inesse verbis Cclsi IV. 4. Aliquando, guKure et 
artertis exulceratis, frequens tussis sanguinem quoque exhtndit. 
At producendi etiamsi absit consilium, tussis tainen excutiendo 
producit sanguinem, ut vcl hoc exemplo Bentleii observatio 
condrmetur. Qui quod dicit, id non solum de tali consilio in- 
telligendum, sed etiam de tali modo; eamque explicatiemem 
patiuntur ipsa ejus vei ba: ** Extundere aliquid non est excu¬ 
tere, ut ejicias ct expellas, sed ut invenias ef obtineas atque 
ilia praeterea, quse sequuntur : Id polliceri tibi ausim, ubicum- 
que hoc«vocabulum occurrit, eodem quo in his locis sensu in- 
veniendi, acquireiidi, impetrandi, extorquendi venire.’* Apte 
idem laudavit Kpist. II. 2, 137: Expulit helleboro morbum 
bilemque meraco. Quern e Quintiliani Instit. Orat. I. 3. (^. 6.) 
locum attiilit Fea (Sunt quidam, nisi institeris, remissi: quidam 
imperia indignantUb': quosdam rontinet metvs, quosdam debt- 
litat : alios continuath exfitndil, in atiis plus impetus facit.) 
ut prpbaret,,ejtMnde7c nostro loco idem esse cpxod retundere, 
LCprimerc, enervare, co parum inteliccto mire abusus est Vir 
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clarisamus. Nam eitundere il», arguta elegantia adhibitum, 
significat eatundendo effingere. Vid. Spaldingii doctam anno- 
tatiQiiein, Vol. i. p. 52. 

CJJiOLUS MORGJCNSrERN. 

Dorpati, 1821, 
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Jtd Touro Of^g/Xei ^ yuv^ e^ov<rl»v E%e<v em 8i« rtv; 

ayysKovs. 1 Cor. xi. 10. 

l^RUM numero qui de hoc loco sententias snas protole* 
runt G. B—m adjunctum videmus.—llle quidcm noviHii 
nobis tcxtum effinxit, nulloque adjuvante manuscripto, le- 
gere nos docet. No. XLVii. pag. 119. 

Jiu TOUTO ou $oKiav p-ii yovij i^iwo’x sir) r^g t>)v 

ayovcruv yeKcov. « 

Constat autem inter omnes, ubi omnium manuscriptorum 
cst lectio concors> ibi mutationi nullum esse locum. Quara 
legem in sacra Scriptura indaganda jam diu stabilitam esse 
novimus. Locus sane difficilis nobis objicitur; sed ilium 
more Alexandrino G* B. tractare conatur^ et, quern solveie 
baud valet, scin^re gestit nodum. Omnes quidem Codicea 
Apostolo acceptum referunt, did rouro o^s/xn ii x. r« 

G. B, autem “ legere solet,” did toOto w flox/av ywif. 
Scripsit S. Paulus, prout iidem testantor manuscripti, 

Q-tav :—Sed mira G. B—ii in torquendo aoleitia emit 

i^tourx ctyix^. 

Culpatur a quibusdam hodiernomm Criticoram Qimia« 
timiditas (inter hos tamen vester G. B. numeran minime 
periclitatur): mutanda subinde sedes est, inquiunt, non 
tantum Uteris sed verbis etiam, imo vero et senteptUs, bo- 
rum in multis qui hodie extant manuscriptorum^ antequam 
ad pristinam pervenerimus veritatem. At, mebercule, gras- 
satur bujusmodi licentia, et labitur illico tota scriptoruna 
auctoritas. XJt ut solutissima sit librarioram incuria, 
raro tamen tarn longe progre^itur ntflagitamus tantas casdeib 
tarn foedas quas hodie videmus veteram lectionum tnmen* 
tiones. 
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Qaandoque accidere potest (eqnidcm nullos nego) ut exu- 
lare possint alia e scriptis vocabula, alia autem substituan* 
tur, utque commode inter se locum commutent vel clausul8B» 
vel sentcntisc.—At sub habili judice haec omnia fieri de¬ 
bent.—Ego vero cognovi, baud quidem vocibus demtis, 
nedum sententiis: sed uno vel altero literae nqxu, vel etiam 
lineola mutatis, optimas in scriptis antiquis emendationes 
esse facias. Viudcmiator prudens baud tcmerc, strictove 
gladio, sed canto cullollu ad vitcs resecandas nianum ad- 
inovct. Sed aliud est iiidicare pravum, aliud patcfacere 
rectum. Intcrpretalur G. B. Iboc modo iiovam suam lec- 
tioncra “ Quaproplrr minime mulier capili imponat vela- 
men, risus excitaturum.” 

Sed ubi vidcre est toO l^iouo-ot versioncm? Nusquam. 
Nec, meherculc, opus est: quoad enim Apostoli scopum, 
vox ilia prorsuK otiatur. Agitur quandoquidem, non do 
6^»ou<rj} muliere, sed dc ilia qum in ecclesia versatur:—Nec 
ilocci pendendum to ou, quia to “ Aiot toDto &o\lav, x. t, X.” 
adjocto liocciuc, vel demto adverbio, eundem efficit sensum. 
Forsan respondeatur, vocabula ow ju.^ sensu negativo pas¬ 
sim concurruntconcediinus: attamen nullibi hoc fit alio 
iiomine, ut hie videmus dox/av, iiiterjccto. Quiuetiam G. B., 
utpote Apostoli interpres, jubet; “ minime mulier capiti 
imponat velamen sed vorsum ad proximum adeamus vi- 
suri : Tracra 8s yuvq 9r^o(r60^0]M.ev>j ij vpo^ijTevouja uxaTaxuXvvTw 
xs^aXj xetreesaj^uvss r^v xsipaX^v eavrijs .— Unde in causa est vir 
erudituSj ut ipse sibi pugnet Apostolus, utque re vera ad- 
hortetur foeminam xocrocKr^vmv t^v xs^aXiji'! haec denique 
omnia efficiuntmanifestam avaxoXoudtoev,proculque dubio pes- 
sundabunt novam hanc quam proponit nobis G. B. lectio- 
nem; suntque monumento quanta modestia nos accingere 
debeamus ad Antiquorum scripta refingenda. Brevi autem 
recenseamus opiniones illas quae in hac Ephemeride hoc- 
» cine de loco hue usque vulgatae sunt. No. i. pag. 100, a 
B. opportune adnotatur analogia potestatis bt velaminis,— 
atque ad Hebracae linguae proprietatem respicit. Docet quo- 
que Kirf:herus, optimae Concordantiae auctor, mdad 

significare “ actionem superioris in personam vel rem infe- 
riorem, sicut domini in servum, regis in cives, et cetera,” 
a quo derivatur 1^*1 r’deed “ velamen quo mulieres caput 

velabant.” Apostoius, non tantum Corinthias, sed et 
Corinthi degentes Hebraeas mulieres hac epistolae sectione 
compellat. Tunc temporis enim, foeminis turn Judaicis turn 
Etbaicis manebat prisca consuetudo, ut capite velato sub- 
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jectionis S 3 rinbolum exhiberent: unde fit mira PaulinaQ 
phrasis propiietas; voluit enim ut soils mulieribus, non vero 
promiscue cum viris, hmc capitis obductio usurparetur. 
Namque piisco tempore viris turn Hebrseorum turn Eihni- 
coram mos erat velato capite precari Deum. Pro certo 
quoque habetur ipsos Judseorum* pontifices tiaram quan- 
dam capitc gestasse dom in templo rem divinam faciebant. 
Etiam hodie videre licet libro in quodani, cui titulus est, 
si non fallat memoria, “ Gemme antique Jigurate colie q} 0 - 
sizioni de P. Muffei per Rossi, Romae 1707 el 9.’’ imagines 
plurimas quae ipsos depingunt sacerdotes obducto capite 
adstantes ad aras, huncque morem his Terbis reprehendit 
Apostolus : Traf oivr,p 7rpo<rgv^ofjt,svoi ij irpo^ijrevcov xard 
ej^cov xaraicrp^uvst xs^aX^v. No» IV. 800. pro “too? 
af/ye?iovs/* at nuHo favente manuscripto, uec depulsa loci 
obscuritate, substituere vellet; quoad cetera 

vulgatfimcorapicctitur versioncm. No. viii.273.proutopi- 
natur B. qui prioribus, sequente Harwoodio, sufiragatur, 
verterc debemus iiec rovg uyyeXovg “^propter exploratoies.” 
Idem videtur Barkero, No. xi. 1. qui narrat quoque 
(No. XL. 322.) Antonii Borremansii dialogum (Amst. 
1678) sequent! faventem intcrpretationi: nempe, Ideo 
debet mulier potcstatem habere supra caput propter ange- 
los.” Hac pendente disceptationc meam quoque proposui 
humillime sententiam, (No. i. 252.) quae vulgata nititur. 
Ab hac prolata opinione jam undecim anni effiuxerunt. 
Sed nihil muto, nisi quod ad periphrasin attinet per quam, 
quum interpretari vellem Toug kyykkwg, Anglice dedi ** in 
reverence to the angels.” Nunc vero eadem mihi cum 
opinio (No. iv. 800.) scilicet vulgatam interpretationem, si 
per angelos, coelo degentes, vel nuncii coelestes intelligendi 
sunt, dogma nescio quid nocivum vel quandam Idololatriae 
speciem prae se ferre—quo nihil magis aliemim ab Apostoli 
mente fingi potest. Qua de causa Angelorum in cultu malie«i 
res debent se ^aebere conspectas ? Hoc namque in Epistola 
ad Colos. ii. 18. dare interdictum invenimus —AfiiBsig ifiag 
xara^qa^evereOf dsXeov h Toarmofpoauv^ xet) $prj(rxilq ityyiKm* 
Malo, post roi/g ayyfXou$, subiuteUigere r^g exxkma-lag I* nam, 


* Vide Exodum xxvni.4. et fdctam mentionem de yestibus summo pon* 

tifici propriis, inter quas notatur nfiiro miznefet^, tiara quam inter sam 
aaceraos gestabat. * v y • • 

* De Angehs Ecrlesisr, vide in Johann is Apocalypsi passim. Mitti^ri, 

Doctores, vel Nuncu Ecclesise intelliguntur. * • « 
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teste Apostolo passim in Epistolis ad Corinthios, adTimo- 
theum, ad Titum, atqne alios, f) ct multo magis oi 

ayysXoi exxXiitrias, insignem in mores foemineos ccnsnram 
exercebant. * 

Nitaraiir deniquc, quantum fieri possit, ut hujus loci 
tenobris scintillulnm sultcni Juminis injiciamui. 

Iliinc morem decorum Corinlhiis inibiiere multis modis 
aggredituT Apostolus. Primum adliibetur argumentum a 
distinctione quadam Divinarum Person{U'um,qu8e qunm dig- 
nitate sint quodam modo diver^se, his personis tamcn com- 
parantur et viri ordo excelsior, et feeminae siibmiSsa, sed 
nihilo minus proxima conditio. Ex. gratia: Uxea 8e u/x.5y 
elSemi on wotvTOj ooSpbc ^ 6 Xpicrbs lirrr xe^uX^ 8s ywaixog 6 

uvyip' xe^aXij Ss Xpitrrov o Beos. Dcinde, ad hoc dccusmagis dili- 
gendum, hortatiir Corinthios ut ipsam Natnram ducem adhi- 
bcant : ^ oo8e atirij ii fua-ig SM(rxei (ip.oig otj b avtjg [th lav xofiu 
oenp.lu eturw hrt ; Postea, ut officia haec recusaiitibus nullum 
sit refugium, cos rapit ad innatam sibi ipsis conscientiam, 

*Ev ufMV avrolg xgheTe, vpiirw lorl yvvaixa oixaraxaXvTiTOV tco BscS 
vpo(reuxe<r9at ; Postremo, securi reponamus,reddamusqnc di- 
reptura manuscriptis honorem—Jia tooto b(peiXet rj l^ou- 
(Tiav e^iv esrl xe^etXtjg 8ia tow; icyyeXovg (.subintelligo) Tr,g 
ixxXfialag: Propterca debel nuttier potestaiem tiabere(vG]f ex- 
hibere) supra caput propter Angelos (Ecclesiee). En quam 
proximo base versio ad Tulgatam accedat! Tota vero clau¬ 
sula sensn quidem notabili et ancipiti, at de industria 
scripta fuisse videtur. Constat enim to l^eiv e^ouer/av ubique 
significare, hahete potest at em: adjectis tamen vocabulis Ix-i 
xsiax^ iam^g, primi commatis frangitur vis, niliilqnc aliud 
exprimit periodus, quam habere vet exhibere pofe<itatem qua 
supra se ipsam esf, vel subjectam se prabere. Quoniam autem 
T» ^«y l^owloLv, fie., imperium vel auctoritas, tw hr) xitteiX^g 
eoevT^g subjcctio signiticatiir; hoc nimirum fecit Apostolus 
"tid docendum, tempus turn demum advenisse quo foeminm 
major csset impertienda dignitas; at tamen esse perquam 
necessarium ut haec libertas cum submissa modestia con- 
juncta escet; atque hie sensus quam clarissime oritur, si 
post e^ovfflav subintelligatuT ex tou avSpog, emphasi posita in 

hi. Addc quod hmc praepositio cum genitive con- 
jlincta melius exprimit rifV tou urrorao-a-ea-bat iSeav.—Adeo non 
prava lectio in r£ i^ovarlxv extat, ut vox aptior vel plenior 
cligi non potuisset ^d veros variosque Apostoli mentis af- 
fectus exprimendos. I laud enim dicitur h yuv^ Suvafiiv, sed 
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i^owriav ^ei: rw ** dvfetms** propria alicui potestas signifi^ 
catur^ scilicet ^ Uvafus toD 0sou ; e^ou<rlei autem, sietymologice 
deducatnr,inTeniemas oucrU essentia” et 1^,nempeIfirlpoo, 
ah alio qttodam. Vocabulo e^ov<ri», igitur^ ad superius aliquid 
relatio subintelligitur; ro fx«>v quoque, nisi nobis amissa 
sit Terior lectio vapexsiv, nihilominus pro ipsa sspissime 
usurpatur; ef, Lexicis data fide, significat cingere, cirnm- 
dare: oipsl\ei ^ yw^ s^ova-iav ^^etv, debet ergo mulier relationem 
ad aliquid superius exhiberc supra caput. Ilaeccine explica- 
tio Ycrsibus cum prsecedentij^us optime concordat. Ou yap 
loTJV av^p lx yvvaixos, ocXka yov^ If uv^pog, xdi yap ovk IxtjViJtj 
av^p hd T^v yvvaixa, ciXkd ywr^ rov dvZpa. Ilaild dubium, 
recte conjicit Baikerus, No. Xi. 3. scilicet acum discrimi- 
naleni, aut haUca Jiguram, quam fceuninae supra caput exlii- 
bebant, antiquum designasse Subjectionis symbolum; his 
autem verbis e^ovcrluv minime opinor ad eadem re- 
spcxiss*e Apostoliim; excerpta quidem quae vir doclus nobis 
impertitur, apud Romanas in usu fuisse hoc ornamentum, 
indicant: sed satius csset si demonstrasset apud Corin- 


thias hunc morem cxtitisse; agique qusestiunem de nuptis 
mulicribus tantum; (imiuptae vero, duce ipso Barkero, 
acum hanc non gestabant). At foerainis universis in Eccle- 
Siam introitus erat; et, nullo discrimine, vourMi rals v§o<rev- 
Xppivai$f ^ vpofniTwovtrais, vel nuptis, vel innupiis, dirigit 
Apostolus orationem. Quinetiam S. Pauli hortatio non est 
de more quovis omandi crines, at sirapliciter vep) tom xuKwr- 
Te<r9at r^v xe^a^^v ev ry exxKtjcrlq. Ex his colligere possumus, 
mulierem quacunque conditione, quamvis acu discriminali 
vel quovis a^io modo crines omatam, si quando absque 
vclamine coetibns in publicis orabat vel prophetabatur, pec- 
casse in Apostoli mandatum.—Audiamus vers. 6. Ei ydg 
OM xaTaxoi\OTreTat yuvy xal xeipdaSco : inde to xoju.av, alere crines, 
avsM Tou xaTaxaXM7rT8(rfit«i seque valebat ac to xslgaaSat i—acum 
autem discrimlnalem gesture nihil aliud erat quam certo * 
modo alere vel omare crines, fiebatque capite apertOf hac 
ergo consuetudine peccabatur in mandatum. Alqni tan¬ 
dem liquidissime apparet quam lungissime abfuisse ab 
animo S. Pauli, quando scribebat ofeixei y yvvfj IfouT/av 
Itti T^f xtfaXys, utcommendaretvel etiam designaret moreni 
decies a se postulatis adversantem. Cunctas e contrario 
fceminas dare jubet operire caput in Bcclesia versantes, 
quod omneshomines a Christo nato intelleierunt; ubicunque 
enim orbis terrarum floret Cbristianismus, hsec consuetndo^ 
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jam diu viget et vigebit. Ex hisqae omnibus perpensis 
mihi sedet sententia de non mutandis Manuscriptis: —Quo¬ 
ad autem B—ii conjcctiirum, ha touto ou 6oKiav, x. t. 
hanc quidem existimo viri .hujus ingenio erudito indignis- 
simam. 

. W. 

Daham Liverpoolii D. 3. Aprilis, 1822. 


OBSERVATIONS 

On that part of a work entitled^ EMPEDOCLIS ET 
PARMENIDIS FRAGMENTA EX CO- 
BICE TAURINENSIS BIRLTOTHECAi 
RESTITUTA ET ILLUSTRATA, AB AME¬ 
DEO PEYRON, LlPSI^f 1810 , in xvhlch the 
author treats of the genuine Greek text of the Com¬ 
mentary of Simplicius in Aristoielem Be Coelo et 
Alimdo, 

Xhe mtention of the learned Professor Peyron in this part of 
his work, is to deinonsti ate that the Greek text of the Venice 
edition of this commentary of Simplicius is a translation by some 
modern Greek sophist from a barbarous Latin version of this 
work made by Guilleltnus de Moerbeka, in the 13th century. 
And the Professor thinks that he has most satisfactorily proved 
this to be the case, from this version of Moetbeka so exactly 
corresponding nith the Greek of the Venice edition, which is 
faulty in the extreme, as he shows in many instances by com¬ 
paring it with the Codex Taurinensis of this woik, in whif^h 
alone the genuine text of Simplicius is to be found. 

Plausible however as the Professor’s arguments in support of 
this opinion may appear to be, 1 trust that the following instan¬ 
ces of variations between the version of Moerbeka, and the 
Greek of the Venice edition, will be found to be at least equally 
powerful in proving that the latter is not a translation of the 
former. 

But previous to the detail of these instances, it is necessary 
to observe, in the drst place, that 1 am in possession of the first 
edition of this version of Moerbeka, which was published at 
Venice in the year 1540, of which Ihe Professor says, (p. 8.j ** At 
quum hanc habere hucusque non licuerit, utor alia editione anni 
1<303. ibidem fol.” He adds,** Hsec etsi dicaturin fronte novi- 
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ter fere de integro interpretata, ac cum fidmimis codicihui 
Grads recens collata, tamen quam parum proinissis editor ste- 
titerit, vel ex eo licet agnoscere^ quod postremi duo libri eduu- 
tur ex Guilielmo Morbeto Do In{erpreie. Priores duos, licet 
nuspiatn appareat nomen interpretis, a versione Moerbeka pe« 
uitus fuisse deipumtos, tum ex barbarica scriptura, turn ex pari 
interpretaiidi modo, plane judico/’ And he concludes with ob¬ 
serving, that he shall cite this edition of ld6S as tiie true version 
of Moerbeka. In the second place, it is remarkable that this 
version, which the Professor confidently ascribes to Moerbeka, 
should in the first edition of it%e said to have been wholly made 
by Guillermus Moibetas; for the following is the title of this 
translation: Simplkii Fhilosophi Acutissimi Commentaria in 
Quatuor Idbros De Celo Aristotelis. Guillermo Moibete Inter- 
preie. Qua ommUf cum Jidissimis Codicibus Grads recens 
collata fuere. Venetiis 1540. Whether therefore this Mor- 
betus iif in reality the same with Moerbeka, who was the Arch¬ 
bishop of Corinth in the 13th century, and whose version of the 
treatise of Proclus De Providentia ' is extant in the 8th volume 
of the Bibliotheca of Fabricius, 1 shall leave to others to deter¬ 
mine, who are better qualified than 1 am for such philosophical 
discussions, i shall only remark, that to me it appears that the 
version of Proclus De Providentia, which is asciibed to Moei- 
beka, is far more barbarous than that of Simplicius De Coelo, 
which is ascribed to Morbetus; and this opinion of mine might 
be corroborated by many instances, if it were necessary. It is 
however sufficient for my purpose that this edition of 1540 is 
that of which the edition of 1563 is a reprint. 

Having premised thus much, I proceed to the detail of in¬ 
stances, which sufficiently, as 1 conceive, confute the opinion of 
Professor Peyron, that the Venice Greek edition of Simplicius 
De Coelo is a translation of the Latin version of that work by 
Moerbeka, or Morbetus. 

In the first place, in p. i. of the Preface,* we have in the Latin,*- 
** Sed si velit aiiquis Aristotelis theoriam de mundo videre, in 
omnibus simul ipsius negotiis naturalibus, primum de mundo 


1 At the end of my translation of Proclus on the Theology of Plato, 
in a vols. 4to, 1 have given a translation of this treatise of Proclus, ac¬ 
companied by numerous emendations of the text. 

* All the following citations are made from the above-mentioned Latin 
version of Morbetus, and the note% in the margin ^f it, which were made 
by me from comparing it with the printed Greek edition of this WOtk, 
when 1 was engaged in translating all the works of Aristotle. 
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tractasse dicenduni.** But iii t\iis passage, the Greek word 
for primum is wanting in the original. A little after, in the 
passage, ** Ad alios autcin expositures dicenduni, quod non vi- 
detur sernio de qnatuor eleijaeutis in his pr&ter 7 i€cessariumf 
iieque siiiipliciler prieter theoriani de celestibus assuniptus esse, 
sed principaiiter do ipsis docet,’* the Greek for the words 
Hcressarium, i. c. xapx ro avotyKonw, is wanting in the Venice 
edition. In p. 3 a, “ n>utus quideni cnim animulium (ut aestimo) 
neque unus propric cst, cum iiat secuiidiim extensionem et in- 
dexionem tneiiibr<»ruiii.’’ But the Greek, instead of for 
animaUum, lias erroneously (rmpenm. 

Again, in p. 7 a, “ et quideni et totum a sui unionem in seipso 
prodiicit prupriain discretioiiein.” The whole, or the universe, 
from the union of itself, produces in itself a proper distinction 
and separation [of its parts.] Rut the Greek for unionem has 
erroneously ovoparog, instead of svodjtoj, which the interpreter 
found in his Ms. In p. 8 b. Comment. 15. Simplicius having ob¬ 
served, that Ari.stotle in what he there says departs much from 
nature, contrary to his usual custom, oti 6?ri 9roXu veigoi ro sdog 
etvQ^onvu rrjg ^vereMg, adds, according to the Latin interpreter, 
“ hiBc eiiim sunt mittahUia :** but the Greek has rightly flaujuwwxa 
yoLf rek'jra. P. lOt). Comment. 20. ** appetitus eniin et totius et 
paiiiuiii cst ad medium, et apud illud saivari volunt et contineri, 
vagam in sui ipsorum natura consistentiam habentia.’* in this 
passage the (ircck for the word vagam is wanting in the Venice 
edition. P. 146. “ Sed qiioniam duorum horum sermo totus 

dictus est, uno quideni, si debeat aliquid generari et corrumpi, 
oportet esse omiiino subjectum aliquod et contrarium ex quo tit 
et in quod corrumpitur, altero autem quod virculari inotui non 
est niotus contranus.^’ Here the Greek word which should 
correspond to drcularif is in the Venice edition erron^usly 
instead of xuxXixw; I say erroneouslyf for it is a well- 
known position of Aristotle, that to a circular motion no other 
»• motion is contrary. And shortly after in the same page, Sim¬ 
plicius shows that Aristotle and Plato are nof discordant with 
each other, when the former asserts that tlie world is unbegotten, 
and the letter that it is generated ; because according to Plato, 
though the world perpetually proceeds from its cause, yet as 
every thing which derives its existence from a certain cause is 
generated, the universe also, in consequence of not being self- 
subsistent, is generated. Hence be observes, ** genitum autem 
communiter dicitui^qiiod suiipsiue subsisteiitiam ab aliqua causa 
accipit; etcnimquod iit, abaliquo faciente fit, et quod generatur 
ab aiiquo geycrante generatur, et impossibile, ut ait Plato, sine 
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causa generationem habere; et palam, quod secundum hoc in- 
genitum esiquod primum omnium causa, quod et unum etsim- 
phcissimum est, siquidem omnia participant uno, et quod non 
participat 'uno, nibU est: quod auiem unum nihil participat 
inultitudine: tpiare genitum oniiiem niultitudinatuin est.’^ In 
this passage, in the original, instead of ayevvijTov, ingenitum, 
which Moibetus evidently read in his Ms., and which is the ttue 
reading, we find by a strange blunder xE;^wpurjxevov, in the printed 
Greek. P. 156, in the first line of the page, “corrumpitur 
enim aifua ab igne in ignem.’’ * But the Greek, instead of u$oo^, 
ai/ufiy has erroneously rtm. Thus too in the same page, at the 
beginning of the second column, “ et quamvis habeat aliquid 
animule nutritiva virtus, tamen secundum naturales transmuta. 
tiones ita perficitur.’* But the Greek, instead of ^^ixov, am- 
male, has erroneously ^uo-ixov. 

In p.*]7 a. Comment. 23, in which Simplicius is speaking of 
augmentation, we have in the Greek to yap avrtu wgo(rTi68fji.ev6v, xa$ 
evavTiov xai ofioiov etrri uvtco to vpoa-Ti6eTat, i. e. *'That Mhich is 
added to a thing, is both contrary and similar to that to which it is 
added.” But the Latin has,'' quod enim ipsi quod appoiiitur est 
cuutiarium,etsimili ei scilicet cui appoiiitur contrarium eat,^ This 
however is erroneous, and not what Simplicius meant in this place 
to say. For he had just before observe^, that augmentation is a 
certain generation, and that a thing w'hich is increased, is in¬ 
creased from something which is contrary to it. I'he Greek 
therefore is right, and the Latin is evidently not that from which 
it was translated. P. 176. ** Deinde dicendum (ut estimo) 
quod Arist. non omnem aiterationem abnegat a celestibus; non 
enim utique et imperfectivam invicem tarditettem et transump- 
iionem’* But the Greek of the latter part of this sentence is, 
ot»$e yap ti}v TeXeie0Tixi}V irpog peraSotrtp xai psTaXui^l^iv, which 

is correct; hut the Latin is erroneous in the extreme. For the 
intention of Simplicius in this part of his Commentary, is to * 
show that Aristofle does not deny all change of quality (akXoimriv, 
in Morbetus aiterationem) in the heavenly bodies; since he 
does not deny of them a mutual communication and ^reception 
[of light and power] of a perfective nature. In p. 18 a. Com¬ 
ment. 26. Simplicius says, conformably to Aristotle, that it is im¬ 
possible an immortal nature [i. e. the heaven] should not be co¬ 
adapted to an munortal being [i. e. to deity.] And that as 
this is asserted by all men, notj^y by the (Sreeks, hut also % 
the barbarians, it shows that such an opinion is natural to the 
souls of merit ev rats ^u^aisrofif etvSpemtov so the Greek, bpt the 
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Latin of Morbetus has, in animalibus, P.18 a, Comment. 27. 

Si enim mundani Dii, quod quidem tanquam probatum et evi- 
dens dimisit, est aliquod di,vinum corpus exemptum ab ipsis.” 
But ill the Greek eyKoa-pm, mundani^ is wanting; and for 
e^ripijpeyov, exemptum, it is necessary to read e^jjpi^pvov. 
Jn the same page also, and shortly after, we find in the 
Latin, “ Audivi autem ego Aigyptios quidem astrorum observa- 
tioiie, habuisse descriptas non paucioribus quam a quinque milli> 
bus annoruin, Babilonios autem adhuc a pluribus.” But the 
Greek, instead of five thousand 'years, which is doubtless what 
Simplicius wrote, has oux eXarrocriy ij 6viuuTQii,for not 

less than two thousand years. Again, in the same page, the 
following passage, Comment. 25, which 1 had overlooked, is de> 
fective, but the deficiency is supplied in the Greek. The pas¬ 
sage is, ** niihi ciiim non frustra videtur ultimo apposuisse, [im¬ 
possible,] sed tanquam omnibus his seciiudum passiones acce- 
dentibus.** But the Greek rightly adds, ajxoipov Set^yj rov ovpctvov, 
which Morbetus has not translated. And a few lines after the 
Latin has, hoc enim tanquam supposkioiies accipieus ex ipsis 
contraria concliisit.’’ But the Greek which should correspond 
to coKtraria conclusit, is so far from this correspondence, that 
it is rov cugavoy ayevi^Toy aruvsirspeivs. 

Again, in p. 23 b, near the bottom. Comment. 36, Simplicius, 
speaking of the motion of the planets, and the motion of the 
sphere of the fixed stars, and showing, conformably to Aristotle, 
that the one is not contrary to the other, is made to say rightly 
in the Latin, '^deinde utraque harum secundum idem tern- 
pus ab orientc et ah occasu dicitur utique moveri;’* but in 
the Greek, instead of what should correspond to the words 
ab oriente et ab occasu, we have av avuToKoov ev ay«ToX«j. 
P. SO b, Comment. 37, “ principaliter quidem de simpUcibus 
elementis propoiiit inquirere, et ostendit quod Jinita et secun¬ 
dum nunierum, et secundum magnitudineni.” So the Latin 
rightly, but the Greek, which should correspoiid to quod Jinita, 
is, instead of doing so, oti avsigov. Thus also in p. 31 b. Com¬ 
ment. 4^.. “ Ostensiim est in naturali auditu, quod assequitur 
tempus quidem motui, motus autem magnitudini ejus quod mo- 
vetur, et ejus super quod motus, et quod si tempus fuerit fini- 
tum, necesse et motum essejinitum, et magnitudinem amborum, 
scilicet ejus quod movetur, et ejus super quod motus." In this 
passage, the Latirfan the words i* necesse et motnm esse finitumP 
has rightly Jinitum, as must be obvious to every one; but the 
Greek has most erroneously avetpiv. In p. 33 a, Comment. 
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4g, ill the words, “ priucipalis intentio in hoc capitulo est 
de simplicibus in mundo cof poribus ostendere, Sec.,” the Latin 
has rightly capitulo, but the Gieck, instead of xs^cOmko, has 

XiVT^CO, 

farther stil^ in p. 34 a, Comment. 56, Simplicius says, it is 
demonstrated in the Physics of Aristotle, quod nullum finitum 
iinitam distantiam in infinito tempore pcrtransit.” And this is 
rightly asserted, and is undoubtedly what Simplicius intended 
to say; but the Greek has most erroneously, on vsxepour^ 
pmv ev Ttvspua-psvtp xgovcp huaiv. In p. 55 a. Comment. (iO, 
Simplicius, in elucidating the demonstration of Aiistotle, that 
there is not an infinite body, observes that Aristotle physically 
infers this cx eo quod elementa numero et niagnitudiue sunt 
iinita. Neque enim omnia injinita possibile est esse, non 
enim utique multa iniinita, &c.” Here the Latin has rightly 
ijifinita» in the words Neque enim omnia injinila, &c., but 
the Greek most erroneously irsirepourpevei. Jii p. 37 a, Com¬ 
ment. 71, Simplicius rightly referring to the Physics of Aristo¬ 
tle, says that in the 8t|i book of that work, Aristotle demon¬ 
strates that no finite magnitude possesses an infinite power, 

nullam autem finitam magnitudinem virtutem habere infyiitam, 
quod quidem hi octavo ejusdem negotii demonstravit.” But the 
Greek, instead of ev tw oySow, has ev tm evvarep, though the Phy¬ 
sics do not consist of more than eight books. In p. 4j b, 
Comment. 07, Simplicius observes, that Aristotle is tliere speak¬ 
ing of the intellectual and immoveable principles which are the 
causes of the motions of the celestial spheres; ** de intellectua- 
libus et immobilibus principiis videtur dicere de moventibus 
coelestes sphaeras.—Nam coeium movet immobilis causa existens 
melior ipso.*’ But the Greek, instead of nspi rm voepoav, de intel' 
lectualibus, has most erroneously wspi twv oupswicov. In p. 46 a, 
Comment. 97, w'e find in the Latin, Contiiuius autem circu- 
laris motus ostensus est in octavo de natural! auditu.” And^ 
this is coirect; ibr Aristotle does demonstrate in his Physics, 
that a circular is a continual motion. But the Greek, instead 
of cuvets, coniinuus, has xomrepov. And in the next line, the 
Latin has rightly, Sed et quia circulariter movetur coelum ad 
intellectum conversum.” In the Greek, however, we have oupet- 
vov, heaven, instead of vow, intellect. In one part of the follow¬ 
ing passage in p. 47 b. Comment. 102, both the Latin and 
Greek are discordant with each other, and both are ertoneouf. 
The passage is this, <^puta quod tiigonum ex tribus lectis a^e- 
cundum angulum compositis, tribus autem ex tngonis sex se¬ 
cundum angulos et lineasjsed non secundum plana tompasids.” 
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Siiiiplicius is here speaking of the anal) sis of things composite 
into such as are simple, after lha rvanner of mathematiciaqs. 
Hence the Latin shouki be, cuhum autem ex tetragonis sex; in¬ 
stead of “ tribus^ autem ex irigonis sex and the Greek, which is 
fH T/Jiwv Ss Tpiyavow should be tov xt/jSov Se gp Tsrpaywveov ef. 
For the teriiiiiiating sides of a cube are six squares. That this 
reading is correct, is evident from what Simplicius shortly after 

says, i. e. '‘Nam matheniuticus quidem-resolvit trigonum 

ill tres rectas et cubiiin in sex tetragona.” 

Many other instances of great ditfereiice between the Latin 
and Greek might be adduced; but as I persuade in)self that the 
learned and intelligent reader will be snlliciently convinced from 
those already given, that the Greek of Simplicius is not a trans¬ 
lation from the fiUiin of Moerbeka or Morbetus, I shall con¬ 
clude this article with corrections of certain passages which are 
faulty, both in the Latin and Greek, but which, though errone¬ 
ous, accord with each other. 

In p. 30 b, Comment. 37, Simplicius observes, that Aristotle 
having shown that no simple body is infinite in magnitude, and 
it being evident that simple bodies are finite in number, con¬ 
cludes that the whole, which is composed of them, viz. the uni¬ 
verse, is finite. He then adds, “ Primo autem ostendit, quod 
iiecessaria est iiaturalis ratio discernens, sive est aliquid corjpus 
infinitum sive non; siquidem ha'c differentia causa fere totius 
coiitradictioiiis inter naturales est, quse apud physiologos. Prop¬ 
ter hauc enim hi quidem umini umndum, et hiiituin dicebant, 
quicunque non acceptabaiit inhnitinn in principio, ut Aristo- 
teles et Plato; hi autem unum infinitum, ut Anaximenes aerem 
infinitum prtncipiiim esse dicens ; hi autem et muUUudine infi- 
nitos mundos, ut Anaximandrus quidem infinitum magnitudine 
principium ponens, infinitum sic ct nuindum dicebat.” In this 
])assagc, for mullitudine in the words “ hi autem et mulfitudme 
• infiiiitos mundos,” it is necessary to read magnitudine : for it 
W'as the dogma of Democritus, as Simplicius* shortly after ob¬ 
serves, that there are worlds infinite in multitude. But the 
Greek l^s also erroneously in this part of the above passage, reo 
wAtjdei, instead of tw fxeyehi. In p. 4f) a, Comment. 99* in the 
words, *' et hsec scripsit, mundum hunc neque aliquis deoruai,^ 
iieque aliquis hominum fecit, sed erat semper,” the name of 
Heraclitus is wanting immediately after scripsit, and it is also 
wanting in the GfeeL For from what is afterwards added by 
Simplicius, it is evident that the'above words are to be ascribed 
to Heraclitus. But he adds as follows : “ Verumtanien Alex¬ 
ander volens lleradytum dicere mundum genitum et corrupU- 
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bilem, de inteiiigibiii mundo sic ipsum dixisse ait/’ Alexander, 
who considered ileraclitus as one vi ho asserted that the world isge* 
iierable and corruptible, says, that in the above citation he speaks 
of the intelligible world. This retniv'k^blc passage of Heraclitus 
is ill the Greek rov xocrjuov rourov, owe rig $eaiv, otire rig ai/Sgamm 
eiroi7j(rsv, aAX’ ijf usi. In p. 58. b. Lib. 2, Comment. 3, Simpli* 
cius, explaining what Aristotle says about the fable of Atlas 
supporting the heavens, and which is alluded to by Homer 
when he says of Atlas in the Odyssey, 

And the long pillars which on earth he rears 
End in the starry vault, *and prop the spheres, 
observes as follows: *'Si aittem fabula est dniiuiin aliqiud oc- 
cultuns in seipsa et sapiens, dicatiir quod Atlas anus quidem 
est et eoruni Tartareoruiii qui ciica Baccliuni sunt, qui eu quod 
lion attendebat ipsi perfecte, hoc est non secundum solum 'Far- 
tarcam covgicgationem opcrabatiir circa J^acchi operationem, 
sed declhiabat aliqualitcr et ad Jovialem conliHciitianif secuii> 
dum ambos propnetatis operatur*circa maximas niundi partes, 
disceriiens quidem et sursuth tenens cueluin a terra, ut non con- 

fundautur superiora cum inferioiibus.-cum ctiam coluninse 

simul utramqiie habeanl virtuleni, dihcretivajiique siinul et con- 
tiuuativam eonim quis supra posita sunt cum inferius po^itis.” 
In this passage for consaregalioiicm it is necessary to read sepa- 
rationem, and in the Greek for (rvyxpiriv which corresponds to 
congregalionentf we must substitute hccxpia-m. This emendation 
is evidently requisite from what Simplicius adds in the latter 
part of this extract, viz. ** that pillars possess both these powers, 
a power of separating, and a povicr of connecting things placed 
above with those placed below.” In p. 84 a, Comment. 47, 
Simplicius observes that the Pythagoreans supposing the decad 
to be a perfect number, were willing to collect the number of 
the bodies moved in a circle, into the decadic number. He 
adds, ** hence they say, that the inerratic sphere, the seven pla¬ 
nets, this our earth, and the antichthon, complete the decad; 
and in this niamier Aristotle understands the assertions of the 
Pythagoreans.” He then observes : “ Qui autcni sinceriqs ista 
Calient Q/vririecrrepov aurm perttry^rtreg) ignem quidem yi medio 
dicunt coiiditivam virtutem dvvapiv) ex medio totam 

terram alentem, et quod infrigiditatum ipsiiis est recreantem 
{uveyeipovffuy). Propter quod hi quidem Zenus turrem (Zyjvog 
vupyov) ipsum vocant, ut ipse in Pylhagoricis iiarravit. Aid 
autem Jovis custodiam (Jtog ut id his. Alii autem 

Jovis thronum (Jiog $§om) utalii aiuut. Anlriim (urrpov) autem 
VOL. XXVI. Cl. JL NO. Lli. II 
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terrain dicebant, tanquam organuni ct ipsuni temporis. Dierum 
cnini haec et noctuum causa est. Diem enim facit versus solem 
pars illuminata. Modem auteni versus coiium uftibrae facts ab 
Ipsa. AntichUionHiii aiitem luiiam vocabaiit P 3 rti)agorici, sicut 
et stheriam terram,et taiiquam obumbiantem solare lumen quod 
cst propriuni tetrs, ct tanquam terminaiitem coeCestia sicut terra 
id quod sub luna est.’* In that part of tiiis remarkable passage 
in which it is said both ill the Latin and the Greek, that the 
Pythagoreans called the eaith a caverny it is necessary for 
ttvr^ov to read ua-rpov, a star. For a little before, both Aristotle 
and Simplicius inform us thal^ the Pythagoreans asserted that 
the earth exists as one of the stars. And this is confirmed by 
their calling the earth one of the instruments of time: for the 
stars are thus denominated by Plato in the Tima;us. Meursius 
in his Denuiius l^ythugoricus, p. 1<). thinks we should read 
xsvrpov for avrpov ; but he was evidently mistaken. 

From this account given by Simplicius, it appearsdliat the 
above mentioned decad of the J^ytliagoreans consists of, the 
incriatic sphere, the seven planets, the earth, and the fire in the 
centre of the eaith. it is also evident from this passage, as 1 
have elsewhere observed, that the moderns are mistaken in sup- 
posiug, that by the 5re in the middle, the Pythagoreans meant 
the sun. And in p. 87 a, Comment. GO, Simplicius observes: 

Cum auteni oslcndisset anibo problemata, et quod in medio 
est terra, ct quod iminobilis, neque circulariter circa medium, 
ncque super rectnm mola, communem adjecit conclusionem 
dicens esse niBiiifestum cx dictis, quod neque movetur, neque 
extra medium movetur'* In the last word of this passage for 
moveturj it is obviously necessary to read ponitury and in the 
Greek for yivstrcn, to substitute xetrai. 

1 shall concUide these observations, witli noticing an error 
into which the learned Professor has fallen, through not under* 
standing what Simplicius says of Empedocles and Eudemus the 
celebrated disciple of Aristotle. I'he error 1 allude to is in p. 
52, wheie the Professor cites the following passage of Simpli¬ 
cius, ill his commentary on the Physics. Touro S’ eoixev E/mtc- 
SoxXi]; eivetv, on to xgureiv xeu xmiv ev fiepei Ti]y ^iXiaiv xai ro 
fsixof ef avftyxi]; roij vpuyp.u(nv' et Se tooto, xat ro ijpepieiii 

§v Tip usTu^v evuvrtaov xiinjcem rips/itet ev t« prra^u 

fmv. EoSnft’Og ow tijv axivyiariav ev tji evixpareta xarx 

Ti}v (rpeupav exSsy^eron, eveiSav avuvrci (royxptS^ 

our* i]e^ioio heterett wxioc y^, 

aXX* ug iprictVf 
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ourw$ apfAOvit)( Trvxlyeo x§ufm tonipiXTeu, 
crfMgog xux\0Tepris fiovirj vegtyijSei eucov.* 

And after theJe other verses toilow. The Professor then re¬ 
marks, Quis credat totideni esse .Eudemi versus f £tsi ejus 
fuTixa, liber vepi ymiAg, et Historia Geometrida et Astrologica 
exciderint, fragmeiita tameu a Siniplicio scrvata argumento sunt, 
ilium neque metro sua scita commendasse, neque eum esse cui 
Amicitia, Discordia, Spliaerus saperent. Quapropter nullus 
vereor emendare, ut sit EftJTcehxKijs wx ttjv uxunt^rtaiv pio eo quod 
est EuSfifiog ovVf facillima iioiiiinum permutatione, si Efjt,m^oxPii}s 
compendiose scribatur.” I'he*Professor’s mistake originated 
from not perceiving that in the words cog -pyia-tv, Empe¬ 
docles is understood; for the verses that follow these words 
were evidently written by that philosopher. The meaning 
of Simplicius therefore is, that Eudemus admits immobility 
in the domination of friendship in the sphere of Empedocles. 

T. 

AN INQUIRY 

into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 

* Mythology, 

By R. P. knight. 

Part Vlll.— [Continuedfrom No. 51. p. 51.] 

164. A.FTER the conquests of Alexander had opened a com¬ 
munication with India, Minerva was frequently represented 
with the elephant’s skin upon her head instead of the helmet 
the elephant having been, from time iinmcinorial, the symbol of « 
divine wisdom aifiong the Gentoos ; whose god Gonnis or Pol- 
lear is represented by a figure of this animal half humanised; 
which the Macha Alla, or god of destruction of the Tartars, is 

* For aiitfv here, the Professor very properly substitutes wilin'. Thus 
too, Parmeuides, speaking of the one being, says, 

itwiTtBin tuxtixXoi/ a-fuipis ivitXiyibev eyx^ 
fAiffoi icairaXi;, xai fjumn icfptiiyti ^ntpoiv, 

* See coini of Alexander IL king of Epirus, and some of the Ptolemies. 
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usually been trampling upon. On some of the coins of the 
Sclcucida’, the elephant is represented with the horns of the 
bull; sometimes drawing the chariot of MinervaJ in her charac¬ 
ter of Hellona; and at otljcrs bearing a torch, the emblem of 
the universal agent fire, in his proboscis, and rhe* cornucopia', 
the result of its exertion under the direction of divine wisdom, 
in iiis tail.* 

18.5. 'Phe ram has been already noticed as the symbol of 
Mercury; but at Sais in yMg}pt, it seems to have represented 
some attribute ol Minerva;^ i^pon a small bust of whom, be- 
‘bmging to Mr. J^avno Kniglit, it supplies the ornament for the 
visor of the liclmol, as the sphinx does that of the crest; the 
whole composition showing the passive and active powers of 
generation and desli uction, as attributes to Divine Wisdom. 
Ill another small bronze of very ancient workmanship, which 
has been the liandie of a vase, rams are placed at the feet, and 
lions at the head, of an androgynous figure of Bacchus, which 
still nioie distinctly shows llicir meaning; and in the ancient 
iiictropolit.in temple of the Noith, at Upsal hi Sweden, llie 
great Scandina\ian goddess Jsa was leprescnted riding upon a 
lam, with an owl in her hand.’ Among the ilCgjptians, how¬ 
ever, Animoii was the deity most coinmunly lepresinted under 
this symbol; vshich was usually half humanised, as it appears 
in pi. 1 . vol. i. of the Sclctt Specimens; in \shicli form he was 
W'orshipped ni tlic celebrated oracular temple in 1 jbya, as wtll 
as that of '^I'hebesand was the father of that Bacchus who 
is equally represented with the ram’s horns, but joung and 
beardless. 

18G. Ammon, accoidiiig to some accounts, corresponded 
with the .lupitcr,* and according to others, with the Ban of 
the Greeks; and piobabis he was something between both, 
like the Lycaean Pan, the most ancient and revered deity of the 


4 

* Rot Iho^t* of St'Kucu*' 1. AiitiocLus Yl. &r. 

loiTov ro’j ft' iroTn; latr-.. . ■ — —rug woXfwj 0*of ‘^Tir, 

A.y^jrrtrrr^ Hiv roovi/xr* N.n0, 'EXXtiyjcm u,'j jxt»»wv Xoyef, AS»iva. rktou. TiniBf. 
I». 174. Soil. 1043. lie. 

7.fxiui/i lairett 'irpo/Satrov xrti 0n/SaiTt4t. Stration. lib. wii. p. 659. 

^ Ui. Rudbetk. Atlaiil. ^ol. ii. p. 20!). fis;. 11. 

* Aitj <royTO'j nf.o .poffiiTof iwynXfjLK rov iroiiva'i AiyuffTioi* airo St Aiywrtiuu 

jo.Ttj Aiyvirr.*; Tt Kiti A.O.iitwv are.xoi, xai tunr/y ufra£v auboirtmi youi* 

lojTf;. IJoiodol. lib. )i, t. 42. 

' Afif(3vy y'4( Atyo-Tio. st'tXoy/Ti >ro» Ai«. Ijh.ii. s. 42. Heroibit 

* Toy irfWTov 0.(»y (AfAQuv) T» vayri rov uvnr youifowiri. Plutarch, de In, el 0*ir. 
P< 3 i I. 
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Arcadians, the most ancient people of Greece.* His title was 
employed by lie JEgyptiaiis as a common form of appellation 
towards each wiher, as well as of,solemn invocation to the 
Deity, in the same manner as we employ the title of Lord, and 
the rrench that^ of Seigneur; and it appears to have been oc¬ 
casionally compounded with other words, and applied to other 
deilics.% According to Jablonski, who explains it from the 
modern Coptic, it signified precisely the same as the epithet 
Lyca*an, that is lucid, or productive of light.’ it may there¬ 
fore have been applied with e<ju8l propriety to either Jupiter or 
Pan ; the one being the luminous iullierini spirit considered ah? 
stractedly, and the other, as dilfnsed tliruugh the mass of uni¬ 
versal matter. Hence Pan is called, in the Orphic Hymns, 
Jupiter the mover of all things, and described as har- 
inoiiising them by the music of his pipc.^ He is also called 
the perv*ader of the sky* and of the sea,^ to signify the 
principle of order diffused through heaven and earth; and the 
Arcadians called him the Lord of matter,^ which title is 
cxpiebsed in the Latin name Sylvuniis; SYIA’^A,'TJFyl, and 
'TAHf being the same w’ord wiitten uccording to the difterent 
modes of pronouncing of diileient dialects. In a choial ode of 
Sophocles, he is addiessed by the title of Author and di- 


* Ante Jovem genilum terras habuissc b-runtur 
Arcades, ct Luna gens prior ilia fuit. 

Oa 1 ( 1 . J'asl. lib. ii. v. 289. 

They were of the Pelasgian lace, and being in possession of a poor and moun- 
tainotis country, tliej kept it, whilst the mote futile parts of Greece were continu¬ 
ally changing inhabitants, Thucyd. lib. i.; llerodot. lib. i. b. ItG.; Pausan. lib. 
Alii. 8.1. Their being anterior to Jupiter and the Moon, means no more than that 
they weie anterior to the establibhed religion, by which the divine perbonifications 
were ascertained, and made distinct obje(,tb ofwoiship. 

*■ ImuSo’jfft xsn 'Hpn ri AnfAunM, x«i JlafafAfxuyt. 'Ep/iov Si eimf o 

IIetp*fA.fxim. Paitsau. in Eliac. I. c. w. s. 7. 

'Exaraiof 6 A/SiiijiTn 'tovtw xui aAAxXov; Tw j-iipart TftKff Ai^rOir- 

Tiot/j, oTttv 7rjoux«/^VT»*' irpooxXiiTixuv yap UMi mv |>4(V*iv. Plutarch, de Is. et 
Obir. p. 351. 

Mr. IJryant says, that this was calling each other Amnoonians, Pref. p. 7. Some 
future antiquary of this school will probably di-cover that the English, when they 
use the word Sir, mean to call each other Sirites; and thence sagaciyusly infer that 
Britain was hrsi peopled from Siriys in Italy i an inference quite as probable as most 
of this learned gentleman’s. 

3 Panth. iEgy pi. lib. ii. c. ii. s. 12. 

+ — —- -Ztvff 0 xep«<7T*if. Hymn. x. ver. 12. 

Ziu; Si Ti vayTtay urn 6to;, yravTuiy rt 
IIvfupMio-i crygt^wy, (p«y«io-i t* ««|0f4i*Toif . 

Bragin. No. xxviii. vet, 13. ed. Geso. 

5 AI®EPonAArKT02. Orph. Hymn. v. 

« ‘AAlIIAArKTOX. Sophocl. Aj. 703. 

^ Toy ms liXq; xvjiey. Macrob. Sat. 1. c. 22. 
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rector of the dances of the gods;* as being the au¬ 
thor and disposer of the regular motions of the universe, of 
\thich these divine dances were sjmbols.* According to Pin¬ 
dar, this Arcadian Pan was the associate or hus)>and of Rhea,* 
and consequently the same as Saturn, witli whom he seems to 
be confounded in the ancient coins above cited (s. 1 12.); some 
of them having the half-humanised horse, and others the figure 
commonly called Siicnus, whicli is no other than Pan, in the 
same attitudes with the same female. 

187. Among the Greeks ail dancing was of the mimetic 
kind: whercfoie Aiistotlc classes it with poetry, music, and 
painting, as being equally an imitative art:+ and Lucian calls it 
a science of iinitalion and exhibition, which explained 
the conceptions of the mind, and certified to the 
organs of sense things naturally beyond their 
reach.* To such a degiee of refinement was it cairied, that 
Athenseiis speaks of a Pythagorean, who could display the 
whole system of his sect in such gesticulations, more clearly and 
strongly than a professed rhctoiician could in w'ords for the 
truth of which, however, we do not vouch, the attempt being 
suffitient. Dancing was also a pait of the ceiemonial in all 
mystic rites whence it was held in such high esteem, that the 
philosopher Socrates, and the poet Sophocles, both persons of 
exemplary gravity, and the latter of high political rank and dig¬ 
nity, condescended to cultivate it as an useful and respectable 
accomplishment.^ The author of the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo, dcsciibes tliat God accompanying his lyie with the 
dance, joined by other deities ;9 and a Corinthian poet, cited by 
Athenceus, introduces the Father of gods and men employed in 


* llnsy, Ilitv a\i'7'K(tyxTe 
KvXXM>tctr ^lOVOKTl/nOU 

IlirpaMC eimhtfetiof, w 

y^epoiroi' «vee^, (ntvwt fMt 
ilva-ffta K.fu/tro'tet 
Oo^iljMaTie nuro^atf 

, Si/vwy Ajac. 

* 'H yew %opu» Tiuy ae-rrpuv, xeu r, irpo; tov; eenXavci; run* ffSaMircw ffujuvXoxti, x«t 

iVfvB/jae itVTWT/ xMVrifyia, xai ivtuktos Trig yrpwroyeyov itiyp4aT«i em. 

Lucian, do Saltationc 

* Schol. in Pind. Pyth. iii. 138. 

* Poetic, c. i. 

* UifjkriTixn n; urTii^tvtirTri/Jirif xcu %cu Twy (yyendiVTwv f^syo^cvnxv, xm 

rm <rof»»iyiffTix*j. Lucian, ib. s. 43. 

^ lleipnos. lib. i. c. xvii. 

TtXimy »fy[autit cutifjuuff iTTit ayio »p/^tirtug, Lucifttl. ibid. 

* AtJienB. ih. ® Ver. 194—806. 
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the same exercise.* The ancient Indians^ too, paid their devo¬ 
tions to the Sill by a dance Hiiitative of his motions, which they 
performed eve^ morning and evening, and which was their 
only act of worship.^ Among the Greeks the Cnosian dances 
were peculiarly lacred to Jupiter, as the Nyssian were to Bac¬ 
chus, both of which were under the direction of Pan who, 
being the principle of universal order, partook of the nature of 
all the other gods; they being personifications of particular 
inodes of acting of the gieat all-ruling principle, and he of his 
general law of pre-established hifrmony; whence, upon an an¬ 
cient earthen vase of Greek workmanship, he is represented 
playing upon a pipe, between two figures, the one male and 
the other female; over the latter of which is uritten NOOSS, 
and over the former AAKO^: whilst he himself is distinguished 
by the title MOAKOS: so that this composhion explicitly shows 
him in the character of universal harmony, resulting from mind 
and strength ; these titles being, in the ancient dialect of Magna 
Graecia, w’hcie the vase was found, the same as NOTS, AAKH, 
and MOATIH, in ordinary Greek. The ancient dancing, how¬ 
ever, which held so high a rank atnotig liberal and sacred arts, 
was entirely imitative; and esteemed honorable or otherwi^, in 
proportion to the dignity or indignity of what it was meant to 
express. The highest was that which exhibited military exer¬ 
cises and exploits with the most perfect skill, grace, and agi¬ 
lity ; excellence in which was often honored by a statue in some 
distinguished attitude; ^ and we strongly suspect, that the figure 
commonly called ** The fighting Gladiator,’’ is one of them ; 
there being a very decided character of individuality both in the 
form and features; and it would scarcely have been quite naked, 
had it represented any event of history. 

188. Pan, like other mystic deities, was wholly unknown to 
the first race of poets; there being no mention of him in either 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, or in the genuine poem of Hesiod; and 
the mythologists «f later times having made him a son of Mer¬ 
cury by Penelope, the wife of Ulysses ; a fiction, perhaps, best 
accounted for by the conjecture of Herodotus, that the terres¬ 
trial genealogies of the mystic deities. Pan, Bacchus, and Her¬ 
cules, are mere fables, bearing date from the supposed time of 
their becoming objects of public worship.' Both in Greece 
and iSSgypt, Pan was commonly represented under the symbo- 
_ •_ _ 

* lb. c. xix. * Lucian, ibid. 3 Sophocl. in I. c. 

* Athcn. Deipnos. lib. xiv. c. xxvi. ed. Scliweig. 

* fMt nil yiyoyi irt vcrrtpav tutAnra o{ *EXXny>: rnuru/f tvfiputfa, n T» 

tMutn 9ntfy* mu' t* txrvSoyra xpww, mro rourov ywniXsyteuat mvriut vft 
Herodot lib. ii. s. 146. . 
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lical form of the goal lialf-liuiuaniscd ;* from which are derived 
his subordinate ministers or personilied emaiiitions, called 
Satyrs, Fauiis, Titnri, UAKl^KOI, &,c.; \\lu),^s well as their 
parent, were wholly unknoun to the ancient poets. Ncillur 
do they appear to have been known in -/I'^gypl, though a lale 
traveller was so singularly fortunate as to find a mask of a Ca- 
j)rine Satyr upon an ancient /lOijyptiaii lyie represented in the 
ancient paintings of the Thebaul; in a foini, indeed, so unlike 
that of any ancient people, and so like to a Welsh or Irish harp, 
that we cannot but suspect it to be merely an embellishment of 
an idea that ho carried out with him.* !Nl. Denou, in his more 
accurate and cMensivo survey of the same ruins, found nothi.ig 
of the kind. 

18.9. The Nymphs, liow'evrr, the corresponding emanations 
of the passive productive power of the universe, had been long 
known : for whether considered as the daughters of tl>e Ocean 
or of Jupiter,^ their parent had long been enrolled among the 
personages of tlie vulgar mythology. I^pon nionuinents of an¬ 
cient art, they are usually represented w'iih the Fauns and 
Satyrs, frequently in attitudes very licentious and indecent: but 
in the llomeric times, they seem to have been considered as 
guardian spiiits or local deities of the s|)rings, the valiies, and 
the mountains the compauiuns of the ri\cr gods, who were 
the male jnogeny of the Ocean;* though the mystic system, as 
before observed, allowed them a more exalted genealogy. 

190 . Pan is sometimes lepresentcd ready to execute his cha¬ 
racteristic office, and sometimes exhibiting the result of it; in 
the former of which, all the muscles of his face and body ap¬ 
pear strained and roiitraeted ; and in the latter, fallen and di¬ 
lated ; while ill both the phallus is of disproportionate magni¬ 
tude, to signify that it represented the predominant attribute.® 
in one instance, be appears pouring water upon it,' but more 


’ rptiKfxJueri Tt it) jcrti yXti^piKTt ol ^wyfrtfoi Kai ol tiyoK^ttoitoioi rou Tlttyof rwyaJi/xn, 
’tciTftirig akyoTTpoo-cewsv xni Tp'xyo'JxsXja* ovTi towutov yo/jLi^oyreg iiyxt jw,tv, »XX’ 

ofjLBiiiy T0I71 (tXXoio'. B'oitrr irtii fi ilyitut Toiourov ypn^vci uvroy, ov /uiot h^ioy tirn 
Aiyiiv. llerudot. ii. 4ti. 

^ See jmnt from Mr. Bnico’-S drn'viinE, in Dr. Bumry’b History of Music. 

^ «■ —..- ■ Genitor Njinjiharimi Oct aims. Catnll. in Gdl. v. 84. Sec also 

Calliiuach. H^mn. ad Dian. v. 13., and .Ksriijl. Pronicth. Dcsniut. 

* ofterutSig, xou^nt £ttog aiytoyjno. II. Z. 420. 

VvfA^nuy^ ai fyes/o"’ nifiuyu Kafivnr, 

Ktri Ttryfff wortitfjLwy, lutt HHtrirt Totnivroh 11. 4.195. 

^ Ot'ji /Sndi'p^(i<rr»a (jttya ilKtavoio 

Ef oi5 irta 'jrttvTtj ^oTcitjuai, x**! vuera tfitXotrtrat, 

{Col ^Atrru xpt|ytti,xai fi>ttaTn fjiaxget yaovTiy. Odyss. Z. 123. 

Tn«» fiqiiros arc frequent in rollcctions of small lironzes. 

' Droliri d'ErcoIani), lav. xciii. 
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commonly standing near viaUr, and acrompaiiied by aquatic 
Itmis; 111 vih^ch cl>aiatlci be i^ cunfuiiiHlLd Mitli PujpU'*, to 
whom geese‘\icie particulaily sacred.' bwans, too, i'liqucnlly 
occur as enibieiiis ot the wateis upon coins; and sotiietiines 
with the head ol Apollo on the ie\eisc;’^ when theic may be 
some ulkision to tiie ancient notion of then singing; a notion 
w'hich seems to have aiisen from tlie noises \ihich tiny make in 
the high latitudes of the Noitli, prior to then ilepaitine at the 
appioach of winlu.^ The pedum, or pnstoial hook, tlie sym¬ 
bol of attiuctioii, and the pip«, the symbol oi haimony, aie 
ficquently placed neat him, to signify the means and cftccl of 
his opeiation. 

lyi. Though the Greek wiiters call the deity who was le- 
presented by the sacied goat at Meiides, Pan, he moic exact¬ 
ly answers to Piiapus, or the geiiei.itive attiibute consideied 
abstractedly;^ which was iisirdly rcpiesented in iEgypt, as well 
as ill Gieece, by the phallus only.' Tins deity was honoied 
with a place in most of then t&m)>les,° as thc’lingam is in those 
of the IJnidoos; and all the hcrL({it.iry piiests weie initiated or 
consecrated to him, before they a'-'iimied the sacerdotal office 
for he w'as coiisidcied as a soit of acc<osaty attribute to all the 
other divine pe»'soinlicalions, tlie gieat «ml and purpose of 
whose existence was geneiation oi piodiiclion. A pait of the 
worship offered both to the goat Meiides, and the bull Apis, 
consisted in the women teiidciing their persons to him, which it 
seems the foimcr oftin aicepted, though the taste of the latter 
was too curicct.' An attempt seems to have been made, m 
caily tunes, to iiitrodiice sinnldi acts of devotion in Italy; for 
when the oracle of .Juno was consiihed upon the long-continued 
baneiiiiess of the Homan matrons, its answer was, '' lliadas 
nintres caper hiilus iiiito:” but these mystic rermemciits not 
being understood by that rude people, they could think of ito 
other way of fuliilhng the mandate, than sracnficiiig a gout, and 


* Prtj jnii Satv tU . cxxxvi—vii. 

* See coins of Clazonicna*' in Pellerin, and ’Vtus. tinnier. 

3 OI. Rudheck. Atlant. p. iik c. r. p. 249. Oi. JMaiin. Iif>. is. c. xr. 

* Tar Tpayav (Aiyi/*T»J.) it»9arra uni it if i rai; EaI rtrt Xt- 

yoi/> 7 i sev Uft^roy, out tc ymnrmoi fMoioy, Diodor. Sic. lili. i. p. 7d. 

5 Ibid, p 1(1. ^ ® 

^ TawfTi Ufttg Tovg itngaXnfiovTai iraTpiiuti ttpoxrvvag xar’A»ywrTe», •ojTj'tw 

nettrev fjtuucrS'ttt Ibid. p. 78. Ml 

* * Mi»J»|Ta r«fw xaiifAvoy, 0etXg<r<rij^B‘^«TOv, 

N«Aay Xiga;, myi^sriu o9i Tgaya* {uaymritu 

Pindar, apud Strabon. xvii. p. 802* 
ruratxi rpttyot tptitryvn avafavW rovra tg cnSpwitwi amurn. llcfodot. 

iib. ii. 8. 46. ** . 
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applying the skin, cut into thongs, to tlie bare backs of the 
ladies. 

-^Jusss sua terga tnarits 

Follibus exsectift pcrcniienda dabant; 
which, however, had the desired effect: 

Virquc pater subito, luiptaqiie mater erat.‘ 

At Mendes female goats were also held sacred, as symbols of 
the passive generati\e altribuie ;* and on Grecian monuments 
of art, we often find caprine satyrs of that sex. ^Ihe fable of 
Jupiter having been suckled b^ a goal, probably arose from 
some emblematical composition ; the true explanation of which 
was only known to the initiated. Such was the Juiio Sospita 
of Lanuvium, near Rome, whose goat-skin dress signified tne 
same as her title; and who, on a votive car of very ancient 
Ktruscan work found near Rerugia, appeals exactly in the form 
described by Cicero, as the associate of lleicules dressed in the 
lion’s skill, or the Destroyer.^ 

192 . The Greeks frequently combined the symbolical aninials, 
especially in engravings upon gems, where w'e often find the 
forms of the rani, goal, horse, cock, and various others, blended 
into one, so as to form Haiitheic compositions, signifying the 
various attributes and modes of action of the Deity.''' Cupid is 
sometimes represented wielding the mask of Pan, and some¬ 
times playing upon a lyre, while silting upon the back of a lion*;’ 
devices of which the asnigmatical meaning has been already suf¬ 
ficiently explained in the explanations of the component parts. 
The Hindoos, and other nations of the eastern parts of Asia, 
expressed similar combinations of attributes by symbols loosely 
connected, and figures unskilfully composed of many beads, legs, 
arms, &c.; whicli appear from the epithets hundred-headed, 
hundred-handed, 8lc., so frequent in the old Greek poets, to 
have been not wholly unknown to them; though the objects to 
which they are applied prove that their ideas were taken from figures 


Er if T«i; irpocipttfAevaif rtTTipaxoiO' Ti/jupnif fxeYov opwviy avret (toy Attiv) ul yvvai- 
TUCyHara, w^onuivoy lara/jitvai, xai Sf.xyuovai ayatrvpafjkniu ra tavTm yvnnrixtt fjitpta' 
TOY i' mXXokxP^voy kvayra xiKivXvjMtyoy (o-riy it; o4'>y avra; ipytaSat rturi/i tw viw. 
DiodoT. Sic. lib. i. 

^ Ov'id. Fabt ii. 448. 

^ Atyu if xnt TfayoY Mtyiv^tfu rifiutny. Strabon. lib. xvii. p. 812. 

£i/3ovr«i If VMYvae rovf atys; 01 Miy^tirtoi, xat fxaXXoy tov( apaiyei;; rwy 9qXii»f. 
Herodot. lib. ii. s. 46. _ 

3 Cum pclle caprina, rum hastafVum scutulo, cum calceolis repandis. De N. 
D. iil). i. i. xxix. 

* They are common, and to be found in all collections of gems; but never upon 
coins. 

’ Sea Mus. filorent. gemm. 
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which they did not understand, and which they therefore exagge* 
rated into fabulous monsters, the enemies or arbitiators of their 
own gods.* Such symbolical figures may, perhaps, have been 
w'orshipped in Ihe western parts of Asia, \^heii the Greeks first 
settled tiiere; or which tlie Diana of Kphesiis appears to have been 
a remain: for both her temple and that of the Apollo Didymsus 
were long anterior to the Ionic emigration though the compo- 
site images of the latter, which now exist, are, as before obser¬ 
ved, among tiie most refined productions of Grecian taste and 
elegance. A Pantheic bust of<his kind is engraved in plates Iv. 
and Ivi. of Vol. i, of the Select Specimens, having the dewlaps 
of a goat, the ears of a bull, and the claws of a crab placed as 
horns upon his head. The hair appears wet; and out of the 
temples spring fish, while the whole of the face and breast is 
covered with foliage that seems to grow from the flesh; signi- 
fying the lesult of this combination of attributes in fertilising 
aod organising matter. The Bacchus AENAPITIIX, and Nep¬ 
tune <l>TTAAMIOS,^ the one the principle of vegetation in trees, 
and the other in plants, weic probably represented by composite 
symbolical images of this kind. 

193 . A female Pantheic figure in silver, with the bord^ers of 
the drapery plated with gold, and the whole finished in a manner 
surpassing almost any thing extant, was among the things found 
at Macon on the Saone, in the year 1704, and published by 
Count Callus.* It represents C>bele, the universal mother, 
with the inuial crown on her head, and the wings of pervasion 
growing from her shoulders, mixing the productive elements of 
heat and moisture, by making a libation upon the flames of an 
altar from a golden patera, with the usual knob in the centre of 
It, representing, probably, the lingam. On each side of her 


* II. A. 402. Findai. Pylh. i. 31., viii. 20. 

' From the publicatio«i of Denon of the sculptures remaining in Upper iSgypt, it 
seems that such figures had a place m the ancient religious m^thuiogy of tfiat 
country. 

* Tp it Upn TO ir duivfJioit tov AiroXXuivs;, x»i to /xwtjwv terrti i»px“* 0 Tifav n K<tT« 
Tiiy lunwy *To»*i}Ti»* iroXXw iri nfta-^vrifn m n mru lm»; t» tg ttv Aprejujy fqy Efiij-wy. 
Pausan. Achaic. c. ii. s. ir. 

^ AftOcTfpoi yuf o£ 9ioi rng fiypaf w»» yonfxov xvftoi ioKOuirto <*px**S *•< 

yc ^ura>MtJ/^inuTJi AtyigiT^, nityTc;, w; (iiof iiyinv, di/ovTiy. Plutarcb. 

Sympos. lib. r. qu. ill. 

* T. rii. pi. l\xi. (k •. 

He says tliat the figure had been gilt aU over; but he is mistaken; no part of it 
having been gilt, but several plated, all which reirain entire, with the gold Upon 
tfaeiQ. It is now, with most of the odier small figures in stiver, found with it, in the 
cabinet of Mr. Knight. 
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head is one of the Dioscuri, signifying the alternate influence of 
the diurnal and iioctinnal sun ; and, upon a crescent supported 
by the lips of her wings, are the &e\cn piunets, each signified by 
a bust of its presiding deity resting ojk)!! a globe, and placed in 
the order of the da}s of the wtek named after thein. In her left 
hand she holds two coimiropiie, to signify the result of her ope¬ 
ration oil the two heiuispheies of the iCarth ; and upon them are 
the busts of i\poI!o and Diana, the presiding deities of those 
litiiiisphciT.s, with a <i(f'(k’n disk, intersected by two transverse 
hues, sufli as is (jbservible on> other pieces of ancient art, and 
siii h as the barbaiiiins of the ISorth employed to represent the 
solar yeat) divided into foni parts,’ at the back of each. 

194. How the days of tlie week came to be called by the 
names of the planets, or why ilio planets were thus placed in an 
order so different from that of nature, and even from that in 
which any theorist ever has placed them, is diflirult to conjecture. 
The cuiliest notice of it in any ancient writing now extant, is 
in the work of an historian of the beginning of the third century 
of Christianity who says that it was unknown to the Greeks, 
and borrowed by the liomans from other imiions, who divided 
the planets on tliis occasion by a sort of musical scale, begimiing 
with Saturn, the most remote from the eeutie, and llieii passing 
over two to the Sun, and two more to the Moon, and so on, till the 
arrangement of the week was complete as at present, only begin¬ 
ning with the day which now' stands last. Other explanations 
are given, both by the same and by later writers; but us they 
appear to us to be still more remote from probability, it will be 
suflicient to refer to them, without entciing into fin tiier details.^ 
Peihnps the diflieulty lias uiisen troin a confusion between the 
deities and the planets; the aiieicntnations of the ^'orth having 
consecrated eaeli day of llie week to some prineijial personage of 
their mythology, and called it after liis name, beginning with Lok 
or Saturn, and ending with Frcia or Venus: whence, when 
these, or the eoriesjioiuling names in other languages, were ap-* 
j)lit d both to the planets and to the days of the week consecrated 
to them, the aiicieiu iiiythologica) order of the titles was retained, 
though ific ideas expressed by them were no longer religious, but 
astroiioiiiical. Peiliups, too, it may be accounted for from the 


‘ Oi. Itudlicck. >t(laTit. toI. i. j). (10.. and vol. ii. p. 212. /ig. 4., and p. ICl 
and 2. 

* part uf niitarch’& .Syiiiposiacb, in \\hiclt it was di&cussed, is unfurtunati'ly 
tu^t. , 

Ca>s. Dion. lib. x\\>i. p. 37. ITy do do llolig. vet. IVuar. c. v. ad (in. 
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Ptolemaic system; according to wldcli the order of tlie planets 
was, Saliiin, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mennry, the Moon: 
for if the natiiml day consisted of twenty-four houis, and each 
hour was under the influence of a fdunet in siicoessioi, and the 
first hour of sJtinday be sacred to Saturn, tlic nvjilh, fifteenth, 
anrl twenty-second, will be so likewise; so ilral lire t\vent\-lhiid 
will belong to Jupiter, the twenty-fourth to Mars, and ihe first 
Irour of the next ihiy to the Sun. In tire same maunor, the fir«*t 
irotir of the ensuing day will belong to the Moon, and soon 
throiigli the w'cek, acconhng to Vlic seemingly capiirious order in 
which all nations, using the hebdoiuadul computalioii of time, 
have placed tlieni. 

\{)o. ''riie Disa or I-ia of the North was represented by a conic 
fjguie enveloped in a net, similar to the cortniuof Apollo on the 
medais of Cos, Chersoiiesus in Crete, JNIaples in Italy, and the 
Syiiun kings ; but instead of having the serpent coiled round it, 
as in the first, or some symbol or figure of Apollo placed upon 
it, as in the rest, it is terminated in a human liead.^ This god¬ 
dess is un(|ucstionabIy the Isis whom the ancient Suevi, accoid- 
ing to Tacitus, woishipped fur the initial letter of the first 
name appears to be an article or pit-fix joined to it; and the 
Egyptian Isis was occasionally icpresented enveloped in a net, 
exactly as tlie Scandinavian goddess was at Upsal.^ This god¬ 
dess is dcliiiealcd on the sacred drums of the Laplanders, accom¬ 
panied by a child, similar to the Horns of the Egyptians, who so 
often appears in the lap of Isis on the religions inoniinients of 
that people.^ The ancient M uscoviles also worshipped a sacred 
group, composed of an old woman with one male child in her 
lap and another standing by her, which probably represented 
Isis and her offspring. They had likewise another idol, called 
the golden heifer, which seems to have been the animal symbol 
of the same personage.® 

19G. Common observation would teach the inhabitants of 
polar climates tiij^t the primitive state of w'atcr was ice; the 
name of which, in all the northern dialects, has so near an affinv 
ty with that of the goddess, that there cun be no doubt of thtir 
having been oiiginally the same, though it is equally if title of 
the corresponding personification in the East Indies. Tiie co¬ 
nic form also unquestionably means the egg; there being in the 


' 01. Rudlx'ck. Atlani. vol. ii. c. v. p. Slf(. ' Di- M. G. c. ix. 

^ laiac'labli-, and Oi. Rudk-ck. ib. p. 20U and 210. * lb. p. 260. 

^ lb. c. \i. ]). 912 and 613. 
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Albani collection a statue of Apollo sitting upon a great number 
of eggs, with a serpent coiled louiid them, exactly as he is upon 
the veiled cone or cortina, round which the serpent is occasion¬ 
ally coiIe<l, upon the coina’above cited. A coi^ic pile of eggs 
is also placed by the statue of him, draped, as «.ie appears on a 
silver tctradrachm of Lainpsacus,* engraved in pi. Ixii. of vol. i. 
of the Select Specimens. 

197. Stones of a similar conic form are represented upon the 
colonial medals of T>ie, and called ambrosial stones; from 
which, probably, came the an^berics, so frequent all over the 
northern hemisphere. These, from the remains still extant, ap¬ 
pear to have been composed of one of these cones let into the 
ground, with another stone placed upon the point of it, and 
so nicely balanced, that the wind could move it, tiiougb so pon¬ 
derous that no human force, unaided by machinery, can displace 
it: whence they are now called logging rocks, and pen- 
dre stones,^ as they were anciently living stones, and 
stones of God;^ titles, which differ but little in meaning 
from that on the 'I yrian coins. Damascius saw' several of them in 
the neighboihood of Heliopolis or Baalbeck, in Syria; particularly 
one which was then moved by the wind and they are equally 
found in the western extremities of Europe, and the eastern extre¬ 
mities of Asia, in Britain and in China.^ Probably the stone which 
the patriarch J ncob anointed with oil, according to a mode of wor¬ 
ship once generally practised,^ as it still is by the Hindoos, was of 
this kind.^ Such immense masses being moved by causes seeming 
so inadequate, must naturally have conveyed the idea of sponta¬ 
neous motion to ignorant observers, and persuaded them that they 
w ere animated by an emauutiou of the vital Spirit: whence they 
weie consulted as oracles, the responses of which could always 
be easily obtained by interpreting tlie different oscillatory move¬ 
ments into nods of approbation and dissent. The figures of 
the Apollo Didymseiis, on the Syrian coins above-mentioned, 
are placed sitting upon the point of the cone, where the more 
rude and primitive s) mbul oi the logging rocl^ is found poised; 


* In the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight. * Nordon’s Cornwall, p. 79. 

3 Ai0oi Ptttiw'Kta. l*&('udo-Sanchon. Fragm. apud Kuseb. The last 

title seems to be a corruption of the scriptural name Bethel. 

* Eiiov TOY TOO arpof x(vovp.{yev. In Vit& Isidori apud Phot. Bibliotb. 

Cod. 212. 

^ Norden. ib, Kerchrri China ii]ustra*a, p. 270. 

A Cieiu. Alex. Strum, lib. v)i. p. 713.: Arnob. lib. i.: Herodian. inMacriao. 

7 Cleric. Comm, iu Genes, c. xwiii. v. 22. 
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and we are told, in a passage*before cited, that the oracle of 
this god near Miietus existed before the emigration of the Ioni¬ 
an colonies; that is, mure tliaii eleven hundred }ears before the 
Christian sera :t\^heiefoie we aie pesuaded that it was oiiginally 
nothing more nian one of these /SatTuXiat or symbolical groups ; 
which the luxury of wealth and retiiienieiit of art gradually 
changed into a most inagiiiticent temple and most elegant 
statue. 

198. There were anciently other sacred piles of stones, equally 
or perhaps more frequent all over the North, called by the 
Greeks A04>01 'EPMAIOI or*hiHocks of Mercury;* of 
whom they were piobably the original symbols. They were 
placed by the sides, or in the points of intersection, of roads; 
where every traveller that passed, threw a stone upon them in 
honor of Mercury, the guardian of all ways or general con¬ 
ductor and there can be no doubt that many of the ancient 
crosses o*bservable in such situations were erected upon them ; 
their pyramidal form affoidiiig a commodious base, and the sub¬ 
stituting a new object being the most obvious and usual remedy 
for such kinds of superstition. 'I'he figures of this god sitting 
upon fiagmeiits of rock, or piles of stone, one of which has been 
already cited, aie probably more elegant and refined niodtss of 
signifying the same ideas. 

**99* The old Pelasgian Mercury of the Athenians consisted, 
as before observed, of a human head placed upon an inverted 
obelisk with a phallus ; of which several are extant; as also of 
a female draped figuie terminating below in the same square 
form. These seem to be of the Venus Architis, or primitive 
Venus; of whom theie was a statue in wood at Delos, supposed 
to be the work of Dsedalus and another in a temple upon Mount 
Libanus, of which Macrobius’s description exactly corresponds 
with the figures now extant; of which one is given in plate Iviii. 
of vol. i. of the Select Specimens. “ Her appearance,” he says, 

** was melancholy, her head covered, and her face sustained by 
her left band, which was concealed undei her garineiit.”-* Some 


* -iirtpxoXiof, *Ep/*flnaf Xaipof io-tiv. Odyss. H. 471. This line, how- 

ercr, together v^ilh those adjoining 4Gti 75, though ancient, is proved to be an inter¬ 
polation of much later date than the rest of the poem, by tlie word 'Epjuitio; formed 
from the contracted ‘Ep^c for ‘EppAtw;, unknon n to the lloraeric tongue. 

^ Antiiol. lib. iv. Epigr. 12. Pimmnt. de nat. Dcor. , 

^ Kat Af/poiiTq; tern ov jiuya ^o^yor (Ti)(_rq AailaXoo) xaTiirt !i ant voCw* * 

*; Ttryayiinfoy Pans, in Bceot. c. xi. 8.2. 

* Capite olniupto, specie tristi, facieiu luann laiva intia amictuni tuttlneni. Sat. 

• c. ai. • - 
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of these iigigres have the mystic title AXllAllA upon them, 
signifying peiliaps the welcome or gratiilation to the retuming 
si>ring: lor they evidently represent nature in winter, still sus¬ 
tained hy the inverted obelisk, the emanation ufihe sun pointed 
downwards ; but having all her powers enveloped in gloom and 
sadness. Some of these tiguie.s were probably, like the Paphi- 
aii Venus, androgynous; nhence aiose the llerniaphiodite; 
nftciwuids rcpiesentid under more elegant foinis, accounUd 
fur as ufeual by poetical fables. Occasionally the attribute seems 
to be signified by the cap and ^ings of Mercury. 

200. 'riie symbol of the ram w’as, it seems, explained in the 
Klcusinian mysteiies and the nature and history of the Pelasgi- 
an Mercuiy in tliose of Samothracethe device on ^^bose 
coins, is his emblem either of the ram or the cock and where 
he was distinguished by the mystic title Casmilus or Cadmilus 
of which, probably, the Latin word Camillus, and the Greek 
name of the fabulous hero Cadmus are equally abbreviations 
for the stories of this hero being married to Harmony, the 
daughter of Mai s and Venus; and of both him and his wife being 
turned into serpents, aic cleuily allegorical; and it is more pro¬ 
bable that the colony which occupied Thebes, were called Oad- 
meians from the title of their deity than from the name of their 
chief. 

201. The .Egyptian Mercury carried a branch of palm iifliis 
hand, which his priests also woie in their Sandals,® probably as 
a badge of their consecration to immoitality: for this tree is 
mentioned ill the Orphic poems as provcibial for longevity; and 
was the only one known to the ancients, which never changed 
its leaves; all other eveigiceiis shedding them, though not regu¬ 
larly nor all at oiice.^ Jt has also the property of florishing in 
the most parched and dry situations; where no other large trees 


* Pausan. lih. ii. c. 3. Ileroclot. lib. ii. c. .51. , 

3 Muj,, llunler. tab, xhi. fig, 21. ct nuniniul. argent, ined, apud R. P.Knisbt, 
Umdini. ® 


^ MwoyvTai it fv Tij 'Lnfxo9fnKo^ Toif j.'v Mvaffsa; ipricri xai To, ovOfMTct, Tto"- 

fftift; it ufl-i TovaptSj40V, Afifpo., A^tojt'pffrt, Ajioxt^irof. A|itfo; piy oov ftrrit n MfinTnf’ 
ft 11.16 tfioy,)« A^ioXFpiro; i. i ' Ktn:. o 6t mfoirrtSifjtms Tfrapreff KctffutXo; o 
Eofinj tffTiv, w; Iflriroja Atovutriiiopof. Sdiol. in Apoli. Rhitd. lib. 1, v. 917. 

OI at jTfoo-TiOtari x»< TeTOpray Ka^|t*«yov. trrt i’ aCns o ibid. 

Lycopliron. Ib2. KaifuXo' o BattitTixiv;. scbol. in eund. et jcitTca 

oyyxoTTiiv Kaiijcov. ib. in v. 219. 

^ Apultii ajctaiu. lili. ii, ji. 39 , el lib. »i. p. 241 rt 246. 

7 O it f'-i; oyflt/ wwo/Jk?\ iuy wo,' nirov rwv 4 )yo|wiywy, ^St^aiwf ati^uXXaf iirvi, x<ti 
?4jT0 ill TO Kfnra: rt^rot/ fixtiartt rvf ttxv; tw tffy uew ff'vygixcioytri. Plutarch.Sym- 
pob.Jib. \m. niobl. 4. ^ 
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will grow; and therefore might naturally have been adopted as a 
vegetable symbol of the sun ; whence it frequently accompanies 
the horse on the coins of Carthageand in the Corinthian ^^acris- 
ty in tile templ^at Delphi was a bruiize palm-tree with frogs and 
water-snakes round its root, signifying the sun fed by humidity.^ 
The pillars in many ancient iBgyptian temples, represent palm- 
trees with their branches lopped off; and it is probable that the 
palm-trees in the temple of Solomon were pillars of the same form 
that prince having admitted many prophane symbols among the 
ornaments of his sacred edifice. • The palm-tree at Delos, sacred 
to A polio and Diana, is mentioned in the Odyssey and it seems 
probable that the games and other exercises performed in honor 
of those deities, in which the palm, the laurel, and other symbo¬ 
lical plants were the distinctions of victory, were originally mys¬ 
tic representations of the attributes and modes of action of the 
divine iiaUire. Such the dances unquestionably were: for when 
performed in honor of the gods, they consisted chiefly of imita¬ 
tive exhibitions of the symbolical figures under which they were 
represented by the artists.^ Simple mimicry seems also to have 
formed a part of the very ancient games celebrated by the loni- 
ansat Delos from which, probably, came dramatic poetry^ the 
old comedy principally consisting of imitations, not only of indi¬ 
vidual men, but of the animals employed as symbols of the Deity 
Of this kind are the comedies of the birds, the frogs, the wasps, 
&c.; the choral parts of which were recited by persons who 
were di.tguised in imitation of those different animals, and who 
mimicked their notes while chanting or singing the parts.^ 
From a passage of ASschylus, preserved by Strabo, it appears 
that similar imitations were practised in the mystic ceremonies,^ 


* S(*c Cu'snrr. tali. I\\\iv, fig. 40 and 12. 

^ T*)v c; iyypw> tm^nra rgifni tov xrn ytnrtv xeei ctvuQvfjkiuirty i Itinioupyoi, 

Pliitarcli. d(‘iui‘ti(i iiuii utrnU' P.>th. dialog. 

^ Stc Pococke’*- 'J'ravolb, vol. i. p. 217. ♦ £. 162. 

* H yf/f opyti(ris e>t rt xtvqcrcwy yuti iry^itrwf iruno’T'nKtv -jw.iv oi>v ret; xivtiTEt; 

ovojXK^oi/<ri, eryjjputTa ie a-ytafig xf« StetBiati;^ it; a; ipFpojMivait riK'jrwaiv etl xtviiTii;, 
6T«y AiroA/iiuvof, n llavo;, a ring B»x)(^>)f, a-j^nfMt StetSivrc; tin rou cwfxitToj yjf^sxiuf roi; 
uiiffjy t7r«/Xcyi«.o-»y. Pluturch. S;yiupus. lih. i\. probl. 15. 

^ riavTuiy S' (cvS^juxuiv fuiyet; xa< xpE|u.jSnXia<rTtiy 
MifxnerS' tracriv fettq xty etvrog gMtVTo; 

<b9£yyier9ctt, Honicr. Hymn, in Apoll. 162. 

7 See Arisliipli.'l7«r. 620, &c. “ Ejusd. BaTgax,fc2®-*' 

TcEvpo^Sayyat P ox’ojw.axtvvTflu xodty 
a^nvo'jg ifojScpiai [JUfjM' 

VOJ,. XXVI. ( 7 . .//. 


NO. IJI. 
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whicli may have been a reason for their gradual disuse upon all 
common occasions. 

202. The symbolical meaning of the olive, the fir, and the ap¬ 
ples, the honorary rewards in the Olympic, l8thmihn,and Pythian 
games, has been aln-ady noticed; and the parsle^, which formed 
the crown of the Roman victors, was equally a mystic plant; 
it being represented on coins in the same manner as the fig-leaf, 
and with the same signification,* probably on account of a pecu¬ 
liar influence, nhich it is still supposed to have upon the female 
constitution. This connexion,of the games with the mystic 
worship was probably one cause of the momentous importance 
attached to success in them ; which is fieqiicntly spoken of by 
persons of the highest rank, as the most splendid object of hu¬ 
man ambition;* and we accordingly find the proud city of Syra¬ 
cuse bribing a citizen of Canlonia to renounce his own country 
and proclaim himself of theirs, that they might have the glory of 
a prize which he had obtained.^ When Exaenetus of Agrigen- 
tum won the race in the ninety-second Olympiad, he was es¬ 
corted into his native city by three hundred chariots and The- 
agenes the Thasian, the Achilles of his age, who long possessed 
unrivalled superiority in ail exercises of bodily strength and agi¬ 
lity, so as to have been crowned fourteen hundred tiine.s, was 
canonised as a hero or demigod, bad statues erected to him in 
various parts of Greece, and received divine worship; which he 
further proved himself worthy of, by miraculous favors obtained 
at his altars. Euthynius too, who was equally eminent as a 
boxer, having won a great number of prizes, and contended once 
even against Thcagenes with doubtful success, was rew^arded 
with equal or even greater honors: for he was deified by com¬ 
mand of the oracle even before his death being thus elevated 
to a rank, which fear has often prostituted to power; but which 
unawed respect gave to merit in this instance only: and it is 
peculiarly degrading to popular favor and flattery that in this 
instance it should have been given not to the labors of a 
statesman or the wisdom of a legislator, but to the dexterity of a 
boxer. 

203. ''This custom of canonising or deifying men seems to have 


TVfMtayu nxyif 

tSa$’ vTceynov jSgovTq;, 9»iTflu /SnpuTapjSq;. 

^schyl. Edon. apud Strab. lib. x. p. 719. 

* XiXiyov. to yi/vaixfiov. Hesych. 

* Sophocl. t^cctr. Platon, l^lit. lib. v. p. 419. 

* ,Diodor. ^ic. lib. xiii. c. 82, 


3 Pausan. lib. tL c. S. 
* Pliii. lib. vii. c. 47. 
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arisen from that general source of ancient rites and opinions, the 
s}steni of emanations ; according to wliich all were supposed to 
partake of the divine essence, but not in an equal degree: whence, 
while a few simple ritts, faiaitly expiessive of religious veneratioUi 
wcie pel formed in honor of all the dead/ a direct and explicit 
worship was paid to the shades of certain individuals renowned 
for either great virtues or great vices, which, if equally energetic, 
equally dazzle and overawe the gaping multitude.* Every thing 
being derived, according to this system, from the Deity, the com¬ 
manding talents and splendid quaflties of particular persons were 
naturally supposed to proceed from particular emanations; 
whence such persons w'erc, even W’hile living, honored with divine 
titles expressive of those particular attributes of the Deity, with 
w hich they seemed to be peculiarly favored.’ Such titles were, 
however, in many instances given soon after birth; childien 
being namied after the divine personifications, as a sort of conse¬ 
cration to their protection. 'I'lie founder of the Persian monar¬ 
chy w'us called by a name, vi'hich in their language signified the 
sun and there is no doubt that many of the ancient kings of 
.^gypt had nutnes of the same kind which have helped to con¬ 
found history with allegory; though the .Egyptians, pri«r to 
their subjection to the Macedonians, never woishipped them, nor 
an)s heroes or canonised mortals whatsoever.® 

204. During the Pagan slate of the Irish,*'* says a learned aiiti- 
quaiy of that country, “eveiy child at his birth received a name ge¬ 
nerally from some imaginary divinity; under whose protection it 
was supposed to be: but this name was seldom retained longer 
than the state of infancy; from which period it was generally 


‘ Odyss. A. Lucian, ntpi &. 9. 

* 0aXq;, Ili/dayapa;, nXoTwy, ol Stwimi A<W|uo»ac iirao^nv ovcm ^ 

Mtt T«f yuyjufitrfjLtwi '4'*^X*r iriufjMrm, wi ttyuBovt pAiv, T«f ayaBcts' Kastou; ii, 

Tat fai/Xce;. Plutarch, dv placit. Philos, lib. i. c. S. 

-•—Oi yap'Hpmc xaxtUTf 

'tit ftto-’y troifjM pAaXXoy, q lurpyiTUV. 

Menanilr. ex ^qual. Fragiu. 

I'v ayXpwv, tV fliwy yiyof• ix 
fjuat is iryiapAfv 
pxA.rga; M|iA^ar(pot. 
itfipyci is Hava xcxpipxtyn 
Svvafjut. Pindar. Nein. 5. v. 1. 

^ Ki»i Ti0(T«i TO oyofAtt avTOU ^Kupou^ ceoro nv qXtou. Ctes. Persic. 

Kvpoy yap xaXety nrpe-a; Toy qXioy. Plutarch, ill Artax. 

Toy yap qXtoy Tlipirai Kupoy Xtyoun. Hesipch. 

* Sec Jablonsk. Panth. ^gypt. 

^ VofAi^auffi r wy A<yo«rt« ouV qpawiy ov2n. Herudot. lib. ii. t. 60. See alto 
s. 148 and 3. 
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changed for others arising from some perfection or imperfection of 
the body; the disposition or quality of the min'd ; achievements in 
war or the chace; the place of birth, residence, &c.”' When these 
descriptive titles exactly accorded with thotic previously imposed, 
and derived from the persoiiitied attributes of the Deity, both 
were naturally confounded ; and the limited excellences of man 
thus occasioualiy placed in the same rank with the boundless per¬ 
fections of God. 'J’he same custom still prevails among the Hin¬ 
doos, who when a child is ten days old give him the name of one 
of their Deities; to whose favor they think by this mean to recom¬ 
mend him whence the same medley of historical tradition and 
physical allegory tills up their popular creed, as filled that ol the 
Greeks and other nations. The ancient theism of the Noith 
seems also to have been coriupted b\ the conqueror Gdiii assum¬ 
ing the title of the snproiiie God, and giving those of other sub¬ 
ordinate attributes to his children and captains;’ which are, how¬ 
ever, all occasionally applied to him for the Scandinavians, like 
the Gieeks, seem sometimes to have joined, and sometimes to 
have separated the personifications; so that they sornelimes 
worshipped several gods, and sometimes only one god with seve¬ 
ral names. 

205. Historical tradition has transmitted to us accounts of se¬ 
veral ancient kings, who bore the Greek name of Jupiter which 
signifying Awe or Terror, would naturally be assumed by 
tyrants, who wished to inspire such sentiments. 'J’he aiicieut 
Bacchus was said to have been the sou of Jupiter by Ccu-s or 
Proserpine that is, in plain language, the result of the siethciiul 
Spirit operating upon the Earth, or its pervading Heal: hula 


* Collfclaii. llibc-rn. No. \i. p. 259. 

* Sonnerat Voyam* aii\ Judes. T. 1. p. 84. 

^ Mallet liitrud. a I'Jiisl. de Oanciiiarc. 

* Odtnus ego nunc noininor ; 
snodo iioniinabar; 

Vocahar Thundus ante id. 

I'acHa et SkilfinffUM, 

Vafiulus el lioopla-ti/r 
Gautus ct lalcus inter Deos, 

Ussier et Sunfner ; 

Qiios piita fact os esse 
Omncs ex uno me. 

Grunnisinal liii. Edd. Sremond. p. (>1. 
^ fxty ouY xaTitotdfJiti'ratrdai »ai v^o9t/fJiuSeYri uttomy, hnatroi ycYKrBai 

KUt Tpre|i7]yrei cj-^tcri Am. i'ansan. in Messuii. c. xx\iii. s. 2. 

TOY 9ioY (^roY Aibvi/cos) t* Aloj \ai A»)/A*jTgo; TSXVwSev'Trt. Sieta-wna-QriYni, 

Dio.lor. Ssic. lil). iii. 
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real or fjctilious hero, having been honon’d with his name in the 
Cadmcian colony of 'Fhebes, was b> degrees coiifounded with 
hail in the popular mythology ; and fablt'd to have been raided 
lip by Jiipitei to leplace him after he had been slain by the 'i'i~ 
tans;’ as Attis and Adonis weie by the boar, and Osins by ly- 
phon; symbolical tales which have bten alleady noticed. The 
mysiic Deity was however duly distinguished as an object of 
public worship in the temples: wheiehe was associated by the 
fiieeks with Ceres and l^roserpine,* and by the Romans with 
Ceres and Libera, (who was tlifeir Proserpine,) the reason for 
which, as the Stoic interlocutor observes in Cicero’s Dia- 
lugue on the Nature of the Gods, was explained in the 
AlysUrics.* 

‘2O0. 1’lie sons of Tyndarus were by the same means con¬ 
founded with the ancient peisoniiications of the diurnal and iioc- 
tuiiiai sm\ or of the morning and evening star;^ the symbols of 
whose attiibutes, the two oval or conic caps, were interpreted to 
signify their birth from Leda’s egg, a fable ingrafted upon the old 
allegory subsequent to the Homeric times; the four lines allud¬ 
ing to the deification of the brothers of Helen in the Odyssey 
being undoubtedly spurious, though exticinely beautiful.* ^Per¬ 
seus IS probably an entirely iictitious and allegorical personage; 
for,there is no mention of him in either of tlie Homeric poems; 
and his name is a title of the sun,*^ and his image the composite 


A^tivftioi Atovt/cov T9» £uq( Mil Kop»if o'l/Sowo’iv aXJvov rovTov iXtovK(7ov* xett 0 laxxof i 
fz-voTitiog v^VTM Tw Atavv<7ui, Tw Arrian, lib. ii. An Attic mi¬ 

ter (iiuing the indipcndunce of the Republic, would not have dared to say bo 
ijiucli. , 

Mu9o\oyov<rt St T(V£f K'tt irtfov Aiovuerev yiyoviwii, flraXy Toiff 'X^povoif jrppTipautT* tovtov. 
yitp IX Aiof xai IlsfO'i^oviif Aiovoo’oy ytyttrStti^ tov 6110 mm 2i/3a^iOV oyopxa^opxfyot* 
ow T*iy T* yn'io'iy x«* t«j 9v<rttt( %itt T»/Lwtff vvxTtpifa; xesi xpuipm; rnttfita-uyouffi Sia rni 
cutryyyriv mi ix rq; a-inovirias imxcXovdoi'tf'ay. Diodor. Sic. lib. iv. p. 118. 

Xr«/ 3 ^ 90 ; yae xai yuv it* iroXXoi roof lJ»txxoof xaXoiKTi, xi»t Tawrqy aifxMO'i rqy f wyqy oTuy 
o»yia^u)iri Tw 9eu. Plutarch. Symp. lib. iv. qu. vi. 

* ll£q y»g fxeietuyt vtov OuoyoB'oy ai^iiv, 

Tetvpofvtf vaXaiyniee Aiovvcov, 

AiyojMopov /.-ty^nos (X*''* yra^QV l/•.|.<|L4E^wy Zii/f, 

‘Oy Tixi nipo-i^oycm ^p«xqyT«y Awf ivv^. Dionj siac. Ii4i v. p. 173. 

* K«i TtXqTioy y<»of icrvi AqjMqrpo;' ayttXfJMTa St avm <rt xai q ir«if, x«i faStt sxm 
Iwxxo;. Prtiisan. in Attic. 

H irv> y m tT* t>,v n.aJiTiXowf Aqjtxqrj*, xai Kopqv, »trti Toy laxx®* pAwerTiKoy, 
9tvji !/ 7 roX»|Li^ya/MEy. Clem. Alc\. ui I’rotrup. 

Lib. hi. 9 . 21. 

* K«t Toyf Ti/yif»jiJ»{ St feto'i mr run iXioo'xovgm So^ny irt'tQttv nnXiy (lege vaXai'f 
vofjit^oiJitym Hvat 9im. Sext. Kiiipir. lib. K. &. 

* Od. A. 300—4. XiXoyx«o-’ .o-« betiaj s the interpolator, the adjective having 
been wriltrii with the digamma. 

® nefl'Tty; 0 qXi9;. Scliul. in Lyrophi. 18. 
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symbol of the gryphon huiuanised. T heseus appears likewise to 
be a personage who started into being between the respective 
ages of the two Homeric poems : there being no mention of him 
in the genuine parts of the Iliad, though the Athenian genealogy 
is minutely detailed;' and he being only once slightly mentioned as 
the lover of Ariadne in the genuine parts of the Odyssey.* lie 
seems, in reality, to be the Athenian personification of Hercules ; 
he having the same symbols of the club and lion’s skin ; and si¬ 
milar actions and adventures being attributed to him, many of 
which are manifestly allegoriaal; such as his conflict W'ith the 
Minotaur, with the Centaurs, and with the Amazons. 

207. This confusion of |>crs«nages, arising from a confus.on 
of names, was facilitated in its progress by the belief that the 
universal generative principle, or its subordinate emanations, 
might act in such a manner as that a female of the human species 
might be impregnated without the co-operation of a male and 
as this notion was extremely useful and convenient in concealing 
the frailties of women, quieting the jealousies of husbands, 
protecting the honor of families, and guarding w’ith religious aw e 
the pow'cr of bold usurpers, it was naturally cherished and 
pronioted with much favor and industry. Men supposed to he 
produced in this supernatural way, would of course advance into 
life with strong confidence and high expectations ; which gene¬ 
rally realise their own views, when supported by even common 
courage and ability. Such were the founders of almost all the 
families distinguished in mythology ; whose names being, like 
all other ancient names, descriptive titles, they were equally 
applicable to the personified attributes of the Deity: whence 
both became blended together ; and historical so mixed with alle¬ 
gorical fable, that it is impossible iii many instances to distinguish 
or separate them. The actions of kings and conquerors were 
attributed to personages purely symbolical; and the qualities of 
these bestowed in return upon frail and perishable mortals. 
Even the double or ambiguous sex was attributed to deified 
heroes; Cecrops being fabled to have been both man and 
woman;+ and tlie rough Hercules and furious Achilles repre¬ 
sented with the features and habits of the softer sex, to conceal 


' B. 546—50. ScviTal of these lines sccni to have been interpolated in compliment 
to the Athenians. ^ * A. 321. 

^ OvBtv oiOfjMi Stivoi, u fin wX»i(7ta^(uy 0 0|Of, ii/<r 7 r*p aySpiuwof, aXXa trepaif rmr afcnf 
ii' Irtfwv yuti -^ava-tm rpiTm, nai iwo7ri^wX»i(7t fl»iaTEp»j yoins to 6y*iToy. Plutarch, 
luposiac. lih. viii. probl. 1. 

* Justin, lib. ii. c. 6. Suidas in Krxpo)(_. Euseb. et Hicron. in Chronic. Plutarch, 
de sera mimin. vindicta. liii>tath. in Dions s. Diodor. Sic. 1. i. c. 28. 
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the mystic meaning of which Vie fables of Onipliale and Tole, 
and the daifghters of Lycomedes, were invented; of which there 
is not a trace in the Homeric poems. 

^08. When the Greeks made expeditions into distant countries 
either for plunder, trade, or conquest; and there found deified 
heroes with titles corresponding either in sound or sense to their 
own, they without further inquiry concluded them to be the 
same; and adopted all the legendary tales which they found with 
them: whence their own mythology, both religious and histori¬ 
cal, was gradually spread ou^into an unwieldy mass of incohe¬ 
rent fictions and traditions, that no powers of ingenuity or 
extent ol learning could analyse or comprehend. The heroes of 
the Iliad were, at a very early period, so much the objects of ' 
public adniiiation, partly thiough the greatness of the war, the 
only one carried on jointly by all the States of Greece prior to 
the Macedonian usurpation, and partly through the refulgent 
splendor of the mighty genius by which it had been celebrated; 
that the proudest princes were ambitious of deducing their 
genealogies irom them, and the most powerful nations vain of 
any traces of connexion with them. Many such claims and 
pretensions were of course fabricated, which wrere as easily 
asserted as denied; and as men have a natural partiality for 
affirmatives, and nearly as strong a predilection for that which 
*exerciscs their credulity, as for that which gratifies their vanity, 
we may conclude that the assertors generally prevailed. Their 
tales were also rendered plausible, in many instances, by the 
various traditions then circulated concerning the subsequent 
fortunes and adventures of those heroes; some of whom were 
said to have been cast away in their return; and others expelled 
by usurpers, who had taken advantage of their long absence; 
so that u wandering life supported by piracy and plunder became 
the fate of many.^ Inferences were likewise drawn from the 
slenderest traces of verbal analogies, and the general similarity 
of religious rijes; which, as they co-operated in proving what 
men were predisposed to believe, were admitted without suspi¬ 
cion or critical examination. 


Strabun. lib. iii. p. 150. 
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17JE STUDY OF MORAL EVIDENCE. 


Fidci clcTitur qua’ fid<i sunt.— Dr AroMFNTi'! 

Tjik attainment of truth is, or ought to be, the great ob¬ 
ject of our iutellecfual pursuits, vvhich are important only 
as they fit us to dischaige \vith propriety the parts \\v are 
seveially called to act. But*^as we are very liable to be 
deceived, this attaijimcnt involves an investigation into the 
tests by which we may discriminate between truth and 
error, and learn to recogni.se the one while wc lejert the 
other: in other woids, it involves an inquiry into tin* nature 
of evidence in general, and the peculiarities which distin¬ 
guish the difierent forms of proof which the human mind is 
capable of receiving. 

All evidence may be reduced into the two great classes 
of demonstrative and moral. It is with the former ex¬ 
clusively that the mathematician is conversant, and bis 
deductions are generally considered to possess the merit 
of absolute certainty; a claim which has not been conceded 
to the moral reasoncr, whose arguments must all be derived' 
from probabilities; and these, it is generally conceived, 
can never, by any possible accumulation, amount to such 
certainty as that which attends the study of demonstrative 
truth. 

It is not indeed surprising, that demonstrative evidence 
should have received the preference of scientific men, who 
could not fail to admire die luminous precision of its lan¬ 
guage, the secure and elegant process of its reasoning, and 
the incontrovertible ceilainty of its results. Nothing can 
bo more satisfactory, either to the sincere disciple of truth, 
or the indolent s])eculator, than to be conducted to com¬ 
plete conviction by an irresistible impulse which at once 
removes t|^e danger of falling into a single fallacy, and 
precludes the necessity of ascertaining the rclativ^e value 
of contradictory arguments. 

The manifest defect, however, of such reasoning is, that, 
though it may serve to carry on the abstract investigations 
of the philosopher, it is inappru'able to by far the greater 
part of our actual occupations. \\ hatever estimate, on 
tin* contrary,we may form of tlio credit due to moral evidence. 
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this at least is certain, that it ls on probabilities alone that 
uc build those conclusions \vhich carry us through the 
practical detail oflile. 

The pure mathematics are extremely confined in their 
operation, and by themselves would be of no ultimate 
utility beyond the mere exercise of the reasoning powers; 
and wc shall liavc occasion to obvserve hereafter, that even 
in this respect their advantage is limited and equi^ocal. 

Though our knowledge, for instance, of the laws which 
regulate the physical phenomena of the universe can only 
be reduced to the precision ot^cience by the application of 
mathematical proof, yet it is not by the cautious and short¬ 
sighted process of demonstration, that genius has been able 
to extend tfie boundaries of our knowledge by the discovery 
of those laws, and thus to introduce the mathematician to 
subjects of contemplation with which he must otherwise 
have rcinhined for ever unacquainted. We view with just 
admiration the discoveries which Newton made of the laws 
wdiich prevail throughout the boundless extent of space; 
but the basis of the lofty fabric he has reared is an assump¬ 
tion of which there is no proof but in analogy,—the lowest 
species of moral evidence. Wc observe that, as fiir as our 
experience reaches, when a body is impelled from an ele¬ 
vated station, it tendvS towards the earth with an uniformly 
accelerated velocity; but what certainty have we that the 
laws of gravity, which we cannot demonstrate to be univer¬ 
sally applicable even to the earth we inhabit, have any 
existence whatever in regions so far removed from our ob¬ 
servation? Wc find, indeed, that on these principles wc 
can account for the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
that, assuming gravity as a datum, all our subsequent cal¬ 
culations may be conducted with the utmost degree of 
mathematical precision. But this coincidence may, for any 
thing we can deiqonstrate to the contrary, be purely acci¬ 
dent^, and have no more real connexion with those phe¬ 
nomena than that of a key with the lock which it happens 
to fit, but for which it was not originally designed. 

All such assumptions, though Ibuudcd on the most com¬ 
prehensive induction, would be at once rejected as uncertain 
by the mere geometrician. But the “ subtilty of nature,” 
in its turn, rejects his uncompromising precision, and will 
not ('xhibit its wonders but to the disciple of a more tolerant 
philosophy. Without tire aid of moral reasoning, science 
must for ever be confined to the unprofitable office of evol- 
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vin^ ihc abstract relations of quantity, and even with ils 
api stance can apply only to the grosser properties of the 
visible creation. When, however, we pursue our investiga¬ 
tions inlo the composition and natural history of the earth 
on which we move, and attempt to explain the appearances 
it exhibits; when we examine the affinities of different 
substances with each other, or indulge in speculations 
respecting the phenomena which are constantly taking jdact* 
around us, wc must be content with such evidence as pio- 
bability affords; for these subjects, in all their extensi\ e 
and interesting detail, will not submit to strict demon¬ 
stration. 

Still more is tins the case, when from the inanimate we 
turn to the sensitive piirt of the creation. No sooner do we 
arrive at the noblest and most comprehensive study to 
which our faculties can be directed, and make the mind of 
man the object of our research, than we are deserted entirely 
by dcnionstration. It is by moral evidence alone that the* 
historian brings us acquainted with the times that are past, 
and that the divine supplies us with information respecting 
thc,,future; it is by this that the orator hurries along our 
judgment to his own conclusions, that the poet charms us 
into wisdom, and the philosopher accounts for the iuffuence 
of both. Though we may form a precise idea of a light 
line, as that which lies evenly between its extreme points, 
we cannot demonstrate what course of conduct duty may 
require or wisdom dictate; and he would be very far from 
possessing a sufficient moral rule, who might have been 
merely told that virtue is the mean between opposite vices. 
Whenever, in one word, we consider man as a leasonable 
, and responsible agent, we argue on moral evidence, and find 
the mathematics not only inapplicable, but even unfriendly 
to our inquiries. It is the pride of that jealous science 
to exclude the influence of every part of our spiritual con - 
stitution which is not essential to the simple exercise of 
reason. With all tlie finer sensibilities of our nature, with 
our hopes and fears, our joys and griefs, our antipathies 
and predilections, the affections which bind us to each other, 
Md the passions which modify or cement our intercourse, 
it holds no alliance, but rather rejects them as so many 
impediments to the attainment of truth. While, however, 
demonstration, entrenched within thi.s narrow boundary, is 
incompetent to investigate the phenomena of mind, and un¬ 
able to turn to any account our various mental energies, the 
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iiiothI philosopher is restrained only by the limits of the 
intellectual universe, and avails himself of every modification 
of feelin" and shade of character, considering them as sub¬ 
servient to his sublime investigations. 

This association with sentiment, however, has frequently 
been urged, even by those who admit Uie extensive influence 
of moral evidence, as a prominent objection to its intrinsic 
worth. Accurate men have been forward to complain, 
that the understanding is too much under the influence of 
feeling, and we often find <them expressing a hope that at 
some future period a language may be invented better 
adapted for philosophical purposes, and bearing some icscra- 
blance to the algebraical calculus.* Tlie most obvious 
answer to such remarks is drawn from the necessity of the 
case. It certainly were to be wished that we could be in 
any degree emancipated from the tyranny which words ex¬ 
ercise over our ideas, as well as from that of passion over 
our judgment. But even this, though it would give greatei 
stability to moral reasoning, would not extend flic depart¬ 
ment of strict demonstration; and as long as human nature 
is the same, wc must expect that passion, undeball its 
forms, will retain its power, though circumstances may limit 
its exercise. The line which marks the boundaries of ma¬ 
thematical precision must ever continue the same, and 
throughout the wide extent of unappropriated territory 
which lies beyond it, moral evidence will still remain as 
the only criterion of truth, and the only medium of investi¬ 
gation. Here we .shall be exposed to the same imperfec¬ 
tions which now retard our advancement in knowledge; 
we shall be often blinded by prejudice, misdirected by false 
feeling, bewildered among the unsubstantial creations- of 
fancy, and cheated by the ingenious fallacies of sophistical 
declamation. But since “we can rule nature only by* 
obedience,” it its of great moment to ascertain by all possi¬ 
ble means the laws according to which she proceeds. This 
is, however, the province of the moral reasonej;, and it 
belongs to him exclusively. It is he alone who can pene¬ 
trate the human breast, and sweep at will tlie chords of 
sympathy till they respond to every emotion he may be 
anxious to excite. Whether the imagination be imrae- 


' See the Kbsay on the Human Understanding, 1. iv. c. 3. s, 1&.!. iv. 
c. 12. s. 7. &c. * * 
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dintHy addressed by the ol poclryand eloquence, 

or our judgment assailed under the more' imposing? form of 
lof^ical ])recision, still demonstration, at least what is usually 
considered such, is absolutely excluded; the utmost we can 
assert of any evidence we brinfj forward on such subjects 
is, that it bears the marks of a jjrcaler or less deforce of 
probability, and the sum of our proof can amount only to 
Mich conviction as must result from the agj^regateinfluence 
of thes(i probabilities on the mind. 

Are we then to conclude tot our real knowledge is con¬ 
fined to the properties of curves and angles, while in the 
vast held of interesting inquiry over which, as we have 
seen, moral evidence extends, wc can only wander about 
in uncertainty, and indulge in plausible conjectures? Most 
assuredly, if scientific demonstration be the sole critciion 
of truth, wc must ackhowledge, however melancholy the 
concession would be, that we are ignorant of all that con¬ 
cerns our best and dearest interests. For since moral 
evidence comprises almost every subject about which our 
faculties can be engaged, from tlie most ordinary topics of 
commimlife to the highest mysteries of religion, the present 
discussion is not a merely speculative inquiry, but assumes 
a character of vast practical importance; the question in¬ 
volved in it being not simply, whether we will submit to 
have our intellectual estate wrested from us in consequence 
of some flaw in the title-deed, and the garniture of our mind 
stripped off by the wand of a magician, who would persuade 
us that all in which we gloried is void of substance; but 
whether we will consent to give up the only light which can 
guide, the only stall' which can support us through the 
regions of infinity ? 

But is this the only alternative; and is it not possible 
, tot moral evidc'iice, at least in its most perfect form, may 
lead us to a species of certainty fully equivalent, in the 
conviction which it imparts, to mathematical demonstration, 
though diA'ering from it in some important respects, and 
particularly in the process by which it is attained? 

In Uic first place, what is the amount of that demonstrative 
certainly, as it is called, with which those who reject the 
authority of moral reasoning profess to be satisfied? Jsthc 
former so essentially superior to the latter as to be altogether 
free from exception, even when subjected to a minute 
analysis, on the strict, and, as wc hope to prove, illegitimate 
principles Of sceptical iiliilosophcrs ? 
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If, as lias been generally supposed, tlic matlicmalics are 
founded on axioms which impart their own intrinsic evidi'iiet* 
to all legitimate deductions from them, we may ask what 
proof can be aflbrded of these fundamental truths, beyond 
that v^hich attends many maxims in physi(‘al and moral 
philosophy? Is it more indisputably cei tain, for instance, 
that the whole is greater than its part, than it is, that the 
same jierson cannot be in ditferent places at the same mo¬ 
ment? But it will be iirged^ that it is not the axioms, but 
the dc'tinitious, from which mathematical scienr'e is derived, 
and that it would be absurd to call in question the latter, 
since they are nothing more than the arbitrai’y conditions 
on which the geometiician founds his argnments. lie asserts 
nothing respecting this or that tiilateral figure, but merely 
that wllen<‘^er three straight lines indosc a space, call it bj 
what liable you please, the internal angles Ibrmed by their 
mutudl inclination will be equal to those formed on both 
sides of one straight line let fall upon another straight line. 
Let it then be granted, that tiiese abstract and conditional 
assertions are of such a nature that it involves a contradic¬ 
tion ill terms to dispute their tnith; let it be further granted, 
that this is (he case v\ith e\ery assertion through the whole 
course of a problem; and that the connexion between tliem 
is necessary and self-evident: still, strictly speaking, is 
there no possibility of error ? In our advances from one 
step ill the demonstration to another, must wc not always 
trust, in some degree, to our recollection of preceding proofs, 
and are wc not liable to inadvertence ? Wc know that in 
arithmetic, one branch of the mathematics, mistakes of this 
nature are constantly committed, and not di.scovered even 
after several revisions. What proof is there, then, if 
actual jiroof be demanded, that similar mistakes may 
not, ill other instances, affect the accuracy of our mathe¬ 
matical deductions ? It is admitted that they are not in all 
cases strictly accuratefor in fluxions we do not actually 
arrive at truth; we only approach nearer to it thaikby any 
.issigiiable difference, and that, not by a direct and simple 
process, l)ut by the result of two equal and opposite crrois, 
which negative each other. Or, if we assume the hypothesis 
which has been more recently maintained, we must argue 
on the ulterior dixisibility of magnitudes, which we had 


* Thus, when proving that every equation hd*- a root, it Is iietcasjry 
to inter the loiirth cdbe, by dnalyticai analogy. 
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previously reduced to a noncniily. Such a course of 
reasoning is no doubt necessary when we would investigate 
the properties of infinites,; but what claim has the mathe¬ 
matician, who feels himself obliged by the nature of his 
subject to adopt such a course, to the exclusive merit of 
demonstrative precision ? 

We would not, however, be understood to make these 
remarks with any view of depreciating the authority of the 
mathematics. Kvery man who is capable of understand¬ 
ing them, is as firmly persuahed of their certainty as he is 
of his personal identity; but the latter is a moral truth, and 
may be adduced, among many others, as one, the evi¬ 
dence of which is as perfect as if it were derived from a 
series of demonsiratious. The object of our remarks is 
simply to show that the demand of the sceptic is unreason¬ 
able, since he asks for a degree of proof of which our 
faculties are not susceptible. There is in reality no interval 
between truth and error; every fact exists or does not exist; 
every statement is correct or incorrect. The only cause of 
the different shades of belief, from bare conjecture to assu¬ 
rance,*'is, that we arc not able to receive the same degree 
of evidence on all subjects; and we are able to receive 
perfect evidence on none. “ All knowledge,” say the school¬ 
men, “must be received in the proportion of the recipient;” 
no finite vessel can be of infinite capacity; and however re¬ 
fined our speculations may be, they must always partake, 
nioie or les.s, of the imperfection of our reasoning powers. 

Admitting, therefore, in the most explicit terms, that de¬ 
monstrative evidence possesses the highest degree of the¬ 
oretical certainty, let us, in the next place, inquire whether 
we are not practically capable of deriving as complete 
conviction from moral evidence. For conviction, as it is 
* the object, must, after all, be tlie test of evidence; and we 
must acknowledge the sufficiency of that proof from which 
our nature is so constituted as to be unable to withhold 
her assent. This is the utmost power which demonstration 
itself can possess; and the question is, therefore, whether 
moral evidence be ever equally efficacious ? 

It cannot, we conceive, be denied, that this is sometimes 
the case; and that there arc moral truths which obtrude 
themselves upon the mind,' and there exercise a dominion 


' hishop Tlorsley places these natural truths in the highest rank of 
eertaiiit^, and ('uuMcleis them as approaching, neirer than any other, to 
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over our belief which we are totally unable to explain, and 
yet \\G cannot emancipate ourselves from its influence by 
any formula of metaphysical incantation. But this is 
mortify in|? to the pride of reason, which is unwilling to 
believe any thing it cannot comprehend, or to admit 
any thing which it cannot prove. Of the extent to which 
lliis scepticism may be carried, we have a remarkable 
and well known instance in the meditations of Des 
Cartes, who, after having expelled from his mind all former 
opinions, proceeded to grant tliem readmittance with greater 
caution, and attempted to prove even his own existence by 
some ingenious, but, as it seems, not altogether conclusive 
arguments. They were, however, satisfactory to himself, 
and he imagined that it was on these arguments that his 
better informed belief of his existence depended. But we 
may venture to assert, that his assent on this occasion was 
entirely independent of any process of reasoning, and that 
nobody in his senses could have doubted it for a single in¬ 
stant, even should it be opposed by the full weight of ma¬ 
thematical demonstration. We believe, indeed, more than 
this, on similar grounds; and are equally certain thatether 
reasonable beings exist besides ourselves; and further, 
that the same objects suggest to them the same ideas; in 
short, that they reason precisely in the same manner as we 
do. Although we have nothing but moral evidence for this 
fact, we cannot avoid believing it, and constantly act upon 
it, notwithstanding the many obvious exceptions which 
may be made to its universal truth. 

The same remark will apply to our belief in the inde¬ 
pendent existence of matter. We are conscious, indeed, 
of certain sensations; but if we choose to question the re¬ 
port of our senses, there is, perhaps, no possibility of 
deciding whether these sensations are the signs of any ex¬ 
ternal objects, or*whether our soul is, in this respect, merely 


I hose which are the subjects of Divine intelligence. “To that Great 
Being who knows things, not by testimony—not by sense, but by their 
causes, as being hmiself the first cause, the source of power and ac¬ 
tivity to all other causes—to Him every thing that ever shall be, is at all 
tunes infinitely more certajn than any thing either past or present can 
be to any man, except perhaps the simple fact of his own exi'-tencc, and 
home oj those necessary truths which are evideneea to every man, not by his 
bodily sense, but by that internal perception whicl seems to be the frit act 
of ctrated intellect. Slriion xi\. p. 127. • • 
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holdiri!' converse ^vith itself. An iiij^enioiis speculator 
has j^onc so tar as to inainlaln that (he existence of matter 
is impossible, and that .the vnlg^ar belief in it is absurd. 
But of all the refinements of philos(»phers, there is none 
so revoltin}( to the common sense of mankind as this. We 
have a firm persuasion that what we see and feel has a real 
and palpable existence, and nothing can convince us to the 
contrary. Nor is this persuasion unphilosopliical: we 
tind it impressed on our minds by him who made us, and 
act wisely in placing implicit reliance on the consistency 
and veracity of our Divine Instructor. 

Our belief in the relation of cause and effect rests on 
nearly similar grounds. We can give no reason why one 
circumstance should lead to another, and experience in¬ 
forms us only that particular events have always followed 
each other in a certain order. Yet on this evidenct' we hav(* 
no doubt that whenever similar circumstances take place, 
they will be attended with the same results; in other words, 
that the former were the cause of the latter, and will 
ahvays have the power of producing them. 

W»* deposit grain in the earth with the assured expecta¬ 
tion that it will appear again to reward our labors; we form, 
in short, every project of life on a belief in the uniformity'of 
the course ol natuie : but what proof have w'c that the sun 
which rose yesterday will rise again to-morrow? much 
more that it will rise at a particular moment, or on one 
side of the horizon rather than on the other? Yet here 
again, in the absence of all that can strictly be called pi oof, 
we find ourselves impelled by the very constitution of our 
nature to believe, that what has been will be when the 
circumstances are the same. It is as if the Creator had, in 
compassion to our weakness, folded up in the infant soul 
certain principles of reasoning, to grow with its growth, 
and be developed witli the gradual expansion of its faculties. 
Such laws of belief, or by whatever name we may call the 
instinctive propensities alluded to, enter into the very 
essence of reason; and so far is the attempt to disclaim 
them from necessarily indicating any extraordinary compass 
of mind, that, on the contrary, it is the most certain token 
of the absence of that intellectual simplicity which, after all, is 
the surest guide to truth. The proof which is conveyed to 
the mind by this secret but efficacious process, we may, 
if p9riuitt(;d to assume a certain latitude ol’ expression, 
ventiue to vaW oiishtutiomil demomlralion ; and it is, in all 
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ttiily 'impoitant points, quite as satisfactory as that which 
attends the abstract sciences. 

Even our belief in the existence of the Deity himself we 
must be content to rest on the same basis. We find it ne¬ 
cessary to search for some Being who shall be die source 
of life and reason, the piototype of our ideas of the fair and 
good, the object of our best affections, the consummation of 
our most exalted hopes, and the original cause ol whatever 
exists within and without us. There may be many circum¬ 
stances which we cannot Comprehend attending the ex¬ 
istence of a Being endowed with infinite attributes, and 
there may be many specious arguments to stagger our 
belief. When, however, we take all this into our calcula¬ 
tion, it is still so much more probable that there should bo 
One who was from everlasting, and who is infinite in power, 
in wisddm, and in goodness, than that the world should 
have been formed by a fortuitous concurrence of atoms, 
or mind produced by some subtile organization of matter, 
that our belief of tliis fundamental truth is at least as firm 
as that which we entertain of any mathematical proposi¬ 
tion whatever. But our conviction in this instancefis in a 
great measure the result of circumstances, which, by the 
confirmation they lend each other, amount to a form of 
evidence so manifestly conclusive, that we need not hesitate 
4o designate it by the term of arcumtantml demonstration^ 
The existence of an intelligent Creator is, indeed, a strong 
case in this class of evidence; but the same mode of reason¬ 
ing which is fatal to an atomical theory of the universe, is 
also applicable to many subordinate truths. Let us consi¬ 
der it in relation to our belief of facts which have not fallen 
under our personal notice. We are told that the credibility 
of any fact is lessened, not in a simple, but in a compound 
ratio, according to the number of hands through which an* 
account of it nas been transmitted. If this remark be 
applied to oral tradition, and that confined to a single 
channel, w'e must admit its accuracy. There may, how¬ 
ever, be such a uniform coincidence of unconnected tra¬ 
ditions on some particular point, as to remove the pos¬ 
sibility of a doubt respecting it: because the very same 
reasons which invalidate the testimony of a single chain of 
tradition, corroborate with .increased force that of several 
such chains, all concurring, without any essential deviation, 
in the same statement. If, for instance, thejenow^edge 
of some important event had been confined to a particular 
VOL. XXVI. Cl. Jl. NO. Lir. T 
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district, and had been constantly believed there, this evi¬ 
dence would be entitled to some consideration. But 
should it appear that a bejief in the same event fomied part 
of the creed of a vast number of districts between which 
there had not existed for many aj?es any communication, we 
should be obliged to fall in with the universal persuasion 
that such an event had really taken place. 

IJcrc, however, we arc goiufj on the supposition of a 
merely oral tradition: but should contemporary written 
documents coincide in their relation of some event, the 
evidence resulting from their coincidence would rise still 
higher in the scale—it would, in fact, lise to demonstration; 
for what mathematicians teach us respecting chances is 
sufficient to piove, that there may be such an extensive and 
uniform coincidence as sliall be absolutely conclusive re¬ 
specting the statement it may be brought forward to sup¬ 
port. If all we knew of the invasion of Italy by Annibal 
were contained in tlic writings of Livy, we should indeed 
be justiiied in rejecting many paiticulais of the interesting 
and poetical account which he has given us, and yet it 
would*be most unreasonable to discredit the main lacts 
of his history. When, however, we find these facts related 
by many other original historians, forming topics for the 
di’clamations of orators, and still further confirmed by the 
incidental allusions of poets, we arc compelled to ac-« 
knov\ledge in this mass of evidence a coincidence which it 
would he in the last degree absurd to attribute to a 
merely casual concurrence; it would in reality be quite 
as unreasonable as to deny that the squaic of the hy- 
pothennsc is equal to the squares of the two other sides. 
This is, however, all for which wo contend; namely, that 
moral evidence is sometimes (‘qual in the certainty which it 
*coiDmunicaies, to scientific demonstration itself. 

iSometimc.s, indeed, this is not tlio case, and wc arc under 
the necessity of receiving a less distinct and palpable proof 
on a vasi number of the most interesting subjects. But if 
we do actually receive it, if we have moral evidence only 
ibr all our knowledge respecting the physical constitution 
of the universe, and yet frame systems of natural philosophy; 
if wc cannot apply even our mathematical speculations to 
any practical purposes withoukits assistance, and yet rank 
iuc'( hanics and astronomy among the sciences; if it is on this 
ground ihe^t we credit the best authenticated statement; 
that w. lorra oui projects and regulate our daily conduct; 
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we may, surely, ask with ronfulcnce, wlty Religion is to be 
the only subject in which this form of rrasonin^ shall be 
considered as inconclusive ? On all other matters of dis¬ 
cussion, mathematics alone excepted, w^e are obliged to 
act as the balance of contending probabilities may deter¬ 
mine us, and yet act certainly and without hesitation. 
Why then are we to look for more direct proof on that sub¬ 
ject which is removed the furthest from our immi'diate ex¬ 
perience? Particularly when the moral evidence on which 
Revelation rests, aii.sing from the transcript which it ex¬ 
hibits of the Divine Mind, its consistency with itself, its, 
applicability to the wants of man, the practical effects it 
has produced, and, lastly, the coincident testimony by 
which it is supported, is jis ample as could reasonably be 
expeetpd, and is considerably greater than that on which 
we are on many occasions compelled to act. Wc acknow¬ 
ledge, indeed, that it is not essentially different, and that 
the claim of the Bible to be received as of Divine authority 
must be vindicated by the same species of reasoning jis that 
by which wo would prove any other matter of fqft. W(* 
admit also that the evidences of Christianity arc not such 
ijks to force our belief as soon as they are presented to the 
mind; and wc think we perceive wise reasons why it should 
be so. Truth compels us to admit thus much, and we do 
not shrink from the admission. Tt is difficult to say whether 
the cause of Revelation has suffejred more from the licenti¬ 
ousness of sceptical inquiry, or from the arrogant pertinacity 
(»f dogmatical assertion. It is more honest, and it is more 
safe, to acknowledge at once the difficulties that must be en¬ 
countered, and to direct the candid and humble investigator 
not to look for demonstration where such evidence is not 
to be obtained, but submit to what there is sufficient reasop 
to believe bears the stamp of heaven, and restrain that 
hardihood of sx^eculation which is apt to tread with an un¬ 
hallowed foot on ground which does not lie within the 
precincts of human knowledge. * 

By far the most frequent cause of religions scepticism is 
an exaggerated estimate of our mental powers; and phi¬ 
losophy cannot confer a greater benefit on mankind than that 
of teaching us what are, and what are npt profitable and 
legitimate subjects of inqfiiry, and what is the degree and 
species of evidence which the different sciences require.' 

' Vid. Ethic. Nicomach. 1. . c. 3. The Essay on Human Understand¬ 
ing, Yol. 1 . p. 4 . 
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This very dcsiriible end has boon in part attained ?>y defining 
the precise character of that form of proof « hich belongs to 
the abstract sciences; and llic distinct classification of all 
evidence into demonstrative and moral has suggested logical 
canons of considerable imporbmee. The case of demon¬ 
stration is naturally a simple one, and is soon dis])osed of; 
but moral evidence is of a more complicated and myste¬ 
rious nature. Though much has been done, the obscurity 
which suiTuunds this subject does not appear even yet to 
have been altogether removed, and we may look for further 
elucidations as long as the human understanding continues 
to supply matter for philosophical discussion. 

In the mean lime, it is something to know the essential 
difference which exists between the two great chisses of 
evidence; and under what circumstances each may command 
our assent. This advantage has not,however, been gained 
without some accompanying evil, arising chiefly from the 
use of the terms certain, denwnsiraiive, and probable, in a 
more restricted sense than that in which they arc received 
in ordinary discourse. We commonly say that a course of 
reasoning has demonstrated some proposition, and it is only 
when the arguments brought forward are not cpiite satis¬ 
factory that w^e consider the conclusion as amounting to no 
more than simple probability. But when we hold this 
language it should alwajs be n membered, that we express 
rather the degiet* of our conviction, than the nature of the 
evideiic<‘ by which it was produced. When, on the other 
hand, we adopt the phraseology of philosophers, confining 
dcinou-stration to the mathcniaiic s, and extending the epithet 
probable to many opinions of which we entertain no manner 
of doubt, we must not he understood to question the indis¬ 
putable certainty of the latter, liut merely to distinguish 
between the relative character of the two forms under which 
tinth has been presented to our mind. 

But in whatever terais we may think fit to convey our 
ideas, it is hoped that what has been advanced in the course 
of the present dissertation may tend to establish the position, 
that there arc cases in which moral evidence is as complete 
in its kind as th<it supplied by mathematics, though it comes 
into the understanding, as it were, by a different road, and 
is attended with many important peculiarities. We have 
attempted to explain in what those peruliarities consist; 
but it wo weir obliged to fix on one which more than any 
other marks .viili » strong line the essential distinction 
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between moral and demonstrative reasoning, it would be, 
that while the latterrejects every thing short of absolute proof, 
the former admits of successive degrees from the lowest 
possibility to complete and absolute assurance. It is chiefly 
on this ground of its occasional imperfection that the study 
of moral evidence has been underrated by accurate men; 
but perhaps, on a little consideration, it will appear to 
derive its practical superiority, as a means of mental dis¬ 
cipline, from the very s^me cause which constitutes its 
theoretical defect. 

The object of education is to impart to the mind a ready 
and aceuiatc perception of truth, not only in our abstraef 
speculations, but also in the actual conduct of life. Now 
we have seen that the truths about which we arc conversant 
arc by no means uniform in their composition, nor ha\ e 
they all the same commanding influence over our assent. 
Some arc the result of principles, each of which is capable 
of absolute demonstration; others are the sum of arguments, 
none of them possessing intrinsic certainty, but yet con¬ 
tributing, by their mutual reflection, to make up a species 
of cumulative evidence which includes every shadoof belief, 
sometimes leaving the mind in suspense, and sometimes 
'producing positive conviction. If, on the one hand, it is cer¬ 
tain that there is no fagt, however wonderful, which may not 
be accredited by testimony, and no theoiy, how^ever paradox¬ 
ical, which may not be decked out with at least the sem¬ 
blance of truth, it is equally certain, that there is no fact 
or proposition so clear and even self-evident, as to be alto¬ 
gether proof against the cavils of scepticism, lleic, then, lie 
the strength and weakness of moral evidence, its merit and 
its effect. As a medium of investigation, in some instances, 
indeed, it is perfect, because it produces full conviction ; 
but in most* instances it is imperfect. In the latter, how¬ 
ever, it is the best we have; and we must therefore be satis¬ 
fied with it, or remain in ignorance. And not only so, but 
its im])crfection is suited to the condition of e»ur nature ; 
and if moral evidence docs not supersede the exercise 
of judgment, by presenting to our understanding the full 
splendour of demonstrative certainty, it at least, by that 
very exercise of judgment, gives us a wholesome and 
quicksighted sensibility to the minor degrees of proof, and 
makes us better able to walk by those lesser lights which 
shine upon the obscurity of our path. 

The study of the mathematics is attended with many 
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advantapfcs; particulaily as it communicates a habit ot'closc 
and patient attention, giving precision to our ideas whilst 
it strengthens the memory. These arc, no doubt, valuable 
attainments; but they may be purchased at too dear a 
latc; and we certainly shall have no reason to congratulate 
ourselves on their acquisition, if, while engaged in their 
pursuit, we should have impaired the vigor oi other faculties 
which wo arc much more concerned to cultivate. 

The student of abstract and^ naked truth too often hesi¬ 
tates where ho ought to determine ; but the man who has 
taken a long and comprehensive view of human nature, and 
exorcised his mind by the contemplation of probabilities, 
avails himself of such evidence as lies before him, and 
learns to act while the other deliberates. Not that it will 
be tlie invariable consequence of the study of the mathema¬ 
tics to incapacitate a man for every other pursuit :* many 
illustrious names might be quoted to contradict so rash an 
assertion. We are well aware, indeed, that the mixed 
mathematics demand a considerable exercise of moral 
reasoning, and have been at some pains to show that with¬ 
out it geometry would be entirely useless. Still, however, it 
(an scarcely be controverted, that a pursuit, in which de¬ 
monstrative evidence preponderates, is not the most favor¬ 
able to the general cultivation of the mind ; and that the 
exclusive study of demonstration is attended with effects 
wliich are often prcjudiciaU liemonstration tyrannises 
over the will; it does not admit us to sit in judgment 
on its oracular decisions, hut mciely invites us to compre¬ 
hend and receive them. Moral evidence docs both: it 
encourages freedom of thought, and obliges us to discrimi¬ 
nate, to reason, and to Judge. 

Buttlic master faculty of the human mind is judgment— 
ttiat quick tact which enables a man, when giurrounded by 
a maze of conflicting probabilities, to seize upon that which 


' '* It nuy seem perhaps tuo much a paradox to siy, that long habit tn 
thi!} scienrc incapacitates the mind fur leasoning at large, and espeiialiy 
111 the search ot moral tiuth. »iid yet 1 helieve nothiiie is more certaiu.*’ 
** I might appeal for the truth of this, to those woituerful conclusions 
vrliich geometers, when condi scending to write on history, ethic<i, or 
tfieulugy, have made hum thru picmises Hut the thing isiiotoiio.is,and it 
13 now itu secret that the uIdtM matheiuatiuan in hn|!laiid (Winston) 
IS the worst rcasoner in it, Julian. Buhop Warburton*s Wbifcs, 

vol. IV. p. 346. 410. 
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approaches the nearest to truth. It is judgment which 
governs genius, directs talent, and is the seat of intellec¬ 
tual power. It is this which must make a man, instead of 
being the passive and ignorant receptacle of the knowledge 
of his forefathers, the intelligent instructor of future ages. 
Judgment is the principal ingredient in what we call force 
o£ character, and confers that fertility of resource, that 
decision and firmness of resolve, which, more than any other 
qualities, fit a man for active life. 

How then arc we to ecfucate judgment? Howarejve 
to form the mind, which in the calculations of political 
expediency, or the arrangements of private life, would * 
possess the power of pushing on one side whatever is 
irrelevant, of striking out whatever is counterbalanced by 
other circumstances of equal weight, and thus ascertaining to 
which ?5de the scale inclines ? 

Nature seems to suggest some hints on this subject, by 
having made her most valuable gifts difficult of access, for 
the very purpose, no doubt, of stimulating ingenuity and re¬ 
warding perseverance. We must imitate nature in this 
method of instruction; and if we would invigorate the 
active powers, must not trust solely, nor even principally, 
tt) the almost mechanical routine of demonstrative reason¬ 
ing, in which we recognise truth rather than discover it, 
and are taught to receive nothing as evidence which ad¬ 
mits the possibility of a doubt. We must apply to those 
studies in which truth is often blended with error, and 
sometimes is so intimately blended, that the most delicate 
and experienced band cannot reduce it to absolute purity. 
Here it is that judgment is called for. A mere theorist 
might wait until the dross were entirely removed; a practi¬ 
cal man takes the metal in the best state in which he can 
procure it, anc^turns it to his purpose. • 

These remarks may be yet further illustrated by the de¬ 
scription which Lord Clarendon has transmitted to us of 
the Earl of Leicester; who, we arc told, "wa%very con¬ 
versant in books, and much addicted to the mathematics; 
but though he had seen service, was a speculative rather 
than a practical man, and expected greater certitude in the 
consultation of business than the business of this world is 
capable of.” And such are the natural consequences qf 
similar pursuits. But what a striking coiilrasl docs the 
historian himself exhibit to this impracticablq rcfinqmcut. 
His masculine and nervous eloquence proceeds from an 
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open and encrfrctic mind; not cramped by partial studieb% 
nor fettered l>y abstract specuiations, but informed by 
various knowledge, and disciplined among the contingencies 
of real life. Lord Clarendon bad studied man under every 
aspect, and hence acquired not only a remarkable insight 
into character, but also that sound sense which might have 
saved his country, had he fallen on days less desperately 
evil, and not been thwarted by the perverse counsels of 
those with whom he was obliged to act. 

JBut while we claim for the study of moral evidence the 
merit of overcoming that timid hesitation which destroys 
all freedom of thought and energy of action, we are by no 
means prepared to concede that it encourages a precipitancy 
of judgment, or an incautious facility of belief. On the 
contrary, nothing is more common than to hear those sub¬ 
jects whicli depend on probability, in the large i»ense in 
which we have used that term, charged with a tendency to 
induce the opposite defect of sceptical suspense. History, 
we arc informed, only exposes the inaccuracy of testimony; 
and amidst all the inconsistent absurdities of those writers 
who hn\c treated of the human mind, one point only is 
ascertained by common assent, namely, that our faculties 
arc weak, and our knowledge uncertain. 

Arc we then to suppose, that the direct proof which at¬ 
tends demonstrative reasoning, and the indirect proof which 
is alTorded to the intellectual philosopher, both lead by a 
different path to the same unhappy termination? Or may 
we not rather adopt the more probable alternative, that 
men have in this instance, as in many others, thrown the 
defect of their own mind on circumstances which they con¬ 
ceived to be independent of themselves ?* \\ e are justified 


' It i>> instructive to comyiarp the st'ntiments which 1 u\p been ex¬ 
pressed on this subject by individuuU mIiosc rhdractcr.sdittrrcd so widely 
as tiiuse of Gibbon, Mr. Hume, and Hishup Watson. 

“As soon as I understood the pniuipics, 1 relinqiiislicd for ever the 
pursuit of the mathematics; nor can I lament that 1 deviated before 
my mind was hardened by the habit of rtgid denioDf-tiation, so destruc¬ 
tive of the hner feelings of moral evidence, which must, however, deter¬ 
mine the actions and opinions of our lives." Jjife of Gibbon^ 4to. p. 66. 

“ The intense view of these manifold contradictions and imperfections 
Ih human reason, has so wrought upoh me, and heated my brain, that J 
am ready to reject allbejief and reasoning, and can look upon no opinion 
even as moic.probable or likely than another.” A Letter of 
quoted m I) Stewatt'% Life of 4to. p. 439 
“I v\ I rally in lit* n i ii.i» iiud to iii I'hi'in .tu il discussion, and the 
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ou the highest authority in asserting, that there is an ioti> 
mate connection between moral and intellectual perversity 
and without any uncharitable iqsinuation against sceptical 
writers of either class, we may venture to remark, that 
whatever habits blunt the moral feelings have a propor¬ 
tionate tendency to make the mind less susceptible of 
truth. 

Scepticism is not natural to us, but is induced by the 
character of our subsequent pursuits; for the constitution of 
our nature leads us to believe ; and before experience apd 
education have, in some measure, restrained this instinctive 
propensity, we invariably believe too much. Until the rules 
of sound reasoning are understood, the unpractised mind 
catches at the most remote connexion between events, 
joining them together as cause and effect; and it is to this 
source iVe must refer those popular superstitions which form 
an interesting chapter in the history of the human race, and 
retire slowly as the light of philosophy advances. The 
great danger then is not on the side of credulity, but lest 
truth should burst on the mind, like a tropical sun, in the 
full blaze of meridian glory, and dazzle him who is%ot pre¬ 
pared to behold its brightness. The progress of knowledge 
i.^ attended with some inconveniences, which should be 
accompanied with their appropriate corrective. Nothing, 
however, will prevent the mind which has habitually rested 
its opinions on a sandy foundation, from the melancholy 
consequences which might follow when that foundation is 
washed away, but the inculcation of more accurate ideas 
respecting the character and comparative value of the evi¬ 
dence which attends the different departments of knowledge. 
What has been admitted without thought or discrimination, 
is relinquished with indifference; and that belief which 
is founded on ^slight grounds will be easily overturned by* 
sophistry, and will yield more often to the latest impression, 
than to that which ought to have had the greatest and most 
abiding influence. The very same ignorance of the laws of 
evidence which, under some circumstances, gives ri.sc to 
superstition, would, under a change of circumstances, ex¬ 


certainty attending it; and not«nieeting with that certainty in the 
acieuccs of metaphysics, of natural and revealed rciision, I liave an 
haliitudl tendency to hesitation, rather than to i pereiiii Kiry judfi^ent 
on tUAiiy points." Ltfe of Rtchutd iVatioii, Buhip tf LlunSajf. " 

’ St. John VII 17. itc. 
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pose the mind to infidelity; and it has frequently been ob¬ 
served, that the transition from one to the other is by no 
means an unusual occurrence. The fault of the vulgar is 
that of a too ready and undistinguishing admission of what> 
ever has the appearance of proof; the partially educated 
err, on the other hand, by rejecting the highest evidence 
which the subject admits, and which ought therefore to be 
satisfactory and conclusive; nor is the credulity of the one 
more unreasonable than the scepticism of the other. The 
fqrmcr does not reflect at all; the latter carries his pre¬ 
cision beyond what his own constitution and the actual 
course of nature allow: but both these are the errors of an un¬ 
sound mind, and can alone be removed by discipline. In 
the one case, therefore, we are obliged to provide a check 
to the hasty conclusions of the inconsiderate; in the other, 
wc are called upon to arm the victim of sopliistry with an 
honest confidence in the reality of human knowledge, and the 
worth of that conviction which is derived from the calcula¬ 
tion of probabilities. Tliis is the ob ject, and this, if what has 
been advanced be just, will be the effect of the study of 
moral evidence. 

Here then wc close our remarks; not without a hope that 
they may suggest considerations of some practical impor¬ 
tance. 

What is truth? is the most interesting question we can 
be called upon to answer, and our reply will be shaped 
according to the ideas we entertain on the subject of the 
present inquiry. There are philosophers who would inform 
us that truth has no existence, and is a mere creation of 
our deluded fancy; there arc others who would coniine it 
within the pale of demonstration; and men of more ima¬ 
gination than judgment would throw open the barrier to the 
admission of much that is unworthy of so f^ir a title. But 
the legitimate study of moral evidence will convince us that 
all these answers would be defective. Wc have seen, that 
although, demonstration is the most perfect form of proof, 
and the only convenient instrument of abstract reasoning 
respecting the external properties of matter, it is unable to 
supply us with any further information; but that we may, 
nevertheless, obtain real knowledge without its assistance. 
Wc have noticed some instances in which this is the case; 
that is to say, whore moral evidence cither communicates 
complete conviction to the mind through the mysterious 
agency of those intellectual perceptions which form the 
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basis of reason, or bears down all objection by the irresisti¬ 
ble weight of concurring probabilities. But even in its 
less perfect state, such evidence Qught, as we observed, to 
satisfy an ingenuous mind; fur it is indisputable that our 
faculties are constituted to receive proof of this descrip¬ 
tion, and to act upon it with an unhesitating conviction, 
which subsequent experience proves to have been well 
founded. 

Since, however, a large proportion of the truths with 
which wc are conversaut are*not uiimixed with error, it iq 
necessary to prepare the mind to analyse tlieir qualities, 
and subject them to the proper tests. The delicate percep¬ 
tion of truth and error which this operation requires, must 
be attained by exercise; and we observed, that tlie best 
field for such exercise is not demonstration, where there is 
no room for judgment; but that if wc would arm the mind 
against every species of infirmity, wc must have recourse 
to tlie ample stores of various knowledge to which moral 
evidence supplies the only key, and must therefore afibrd 
free access to truth at every inlet. Even those parts of our 
moral coustiliition which are considered to be most 'adverse 
to the dispassionate investigation of truth must be enlisted 
intb the service; and not only our confirmed propensities, 
but our instinctive feelings also, should be turned to ac¬ 
count, since, though they may differ from reason in their 
nature, they will, in the judgment of the sound philosopher, 
be often considered as equivalent to it. They were, un¬ 
doubtedly, given for wise ends, and it should therefore be 
our object, not to eradicate, but to direct them; for it is 
forming a vulgar and very inadequate idea of the human 
mind to suppose it a mere vehicle of reason, which would 
be perfect in proportion as there should be less room left 
for (lie play of^the passions. It is an instrument of far 
more curious and elaborate design, aud none of its faculties 
can bo neglected, or even drawn forth by a premature and 
ill-judged excitement, without imminent danger to tlu3 vigor¬ 
ous operation of all the rest. Demonstrative reasoning, 
if carried to excess, would chili the mind, and destroy its 
elasticity; poetry might give too decided an ascendency to 
the imagination; without habits of cautious suspense we 
should not be able to seve& truth from exaggeration and: 
falsehood ; too rigorous precision would prevent us frena 
forming auy general conciusions frotii what wq rcadg or 
making any profitable application of our knowledge; without 
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some susceptibility of feeling, we should be incompetent to 
investigate the operations of the human understanding, and 
with too much feeling we should be apt to form vague and 
enthusiastic deductions. It should therefore be the object 
of an enlightened system of education, not so much to 
strengthen this or that particular faculty, as to provide for 
the steady and simultaneous development of them all. 

For these reasons, even were the study of demonstrative 
evidence that which is best calculated to impart the 
.necessary degree of expansion and energy to our reason¬ 
ing powers, (which is, we conceive, far from being the case,) 
still very important objections would lie against an over 
partial attention to it. Objections equally important, 
though of a different nature, may no doubt be brought 
against the opposite system, which sets the youthful mind 
adrift in &e search after truth, among the deep mysteries of 
intellectual philosophy, before reflection has furnished a 
competent number of facts to check the visions of auda¬ 
cious theorists, and before the understanding has acquired 
sufficient stability 1 o be master of its own convictions. But 
we mhy pronounce that institution to approach nearest to 
perfection which tempers the study of moral with that of 
demonstrative truth; and thus, while guarding againsFlbe 
evils incident to an excessive cultivation of either, combines 
the advantages connected with both, and dcvelopes to their 
utmost every latent faculty of our intellectual nature. 

tv ALTER AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY, J. B. 

Fellow of New College. 
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PALMYRA. 

Mnvemar, noscio quo pacto, ipsis locis, in quibus coruia, quos adrairamur, adaunt 

vestigia. 

Time, like a mighty river, deep and strong. 

In sullen silence rolls his tide along; 

And all that now upborne upon the wave 
Ride swiftly on —the monarch and the slave, 
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Shall siiik at last hcucalh the whelming stream, 

And all that once was life become a dream! 

Go—look on Greece! her glories long have fled. 
Her ancient spirit slumbers with the dead; 

Deaf to the call of freedom and of fame, 

Her sons arc Greeks in nothing but the name 1 
On Tiber’s banks, beneath their native sky. 

The sad remains of Roman greatness lie; 

No longer there the list’ning crowds admire 
The swelling tones of Virgil’s epic lyre. 

Nor conq'ring Cmsar holds resistless sway 
O’er realms extended to the rising day. 

Yet still to these shall fancy fondly turn. 

Still bid the laurel bloom on Maro’s urn; 

From Brutus’ dagger sweep the gath’ring rust. 

And call his spirit from its aged dust! 

What, though each busy scene has ceased to live. 

It has the charms poetic numbers give ; 

And ever fresh, as ages roll along, 

Revives and brightens in the light of song. 

At summer-eve, when ev’ry sound is still, 

An4 day-light fades upon the western hill. 

And o’er the blue unfathomable way 
Heaven’s starry host in cloudless beauty stray; 
What holy joys enamour’d fancy feels 
As all the past upon the mcm’ry steals! 

How soft the tints, how pensive, how sublime. 

Each image borrows from the touch of Time! 

Such winning grace the beauteous image wears. 

Seen through the twilight of a thousand years. 

Then welcome thou, the subject of my song. 

Since to the past such heavenly charms belong ; 

W on by thy scenes, from all that now appears 
My Muse shall turn, and dream of other years. 

Turn from the sad realities of fate. 

The past revive, the present uncreate. 

And from thy modem learn thine ancient state. 

What boundless charms thy lovely features grace, 
O thou, the moihcr of the human race. 

Majestic Asia! to the straining eye 
Ten thousand prospects far eiCtended lie; 

Thine ample plains with varied beauty please. 

Once the bright seats of opulence and ease; 

Thy mountain-heights with striking grandeur rice, 
Veil’d in dark clouds, or lost in ambci skies. 
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While burstinf^ floods from tbondVing caverns'^our ’ 
Their foaming tides, with loud and angry roar; 
Then, lost in distance, laive the sunny plains 
Where beauty smiles, and peaceful pleasure reigns. 

Full in the centre, towering through the storm. 

Sec cloudy Taurus lift his rugged form. 

Monarch of mountains! Nature’s awful throne. 
Where grandeur frowns in terrors all his own ; 
Deep-rooted there, unnumbcir’d cedars throw 
Their giant shadows on the plains below ; 

There, loudly gushing from the mountain’s side, 
Fuphrates rolls his dark and rapid tide. 

Then far beneath glides silently away. 

Through groves of palm and champaigns ever gay. 

But as thc.se scenes of sunny, calm delight 
Recede at length, and vanish from the sight. 

What barren solitudes of scorching sand 
Deform and desolate the fainting land ! 

No fresh’niiig breeze revives the lifeless air. 

No living waters sweetly murmur there. 

Dry fevcr.s kindle pestilential fires,— 

All nature droops, and wither’d life expires ! 

But deep embosom’d in that sandy ijlain, 

Dike distant isles emerging from the main, 

A radiant spot, with loveliest beauty crown’d, 

Oruc liloom’d in contrast with the scenes around. 
By Nature’s lavish hand profusely graced, 

The blessed Eden of the joyless waste. 
f)n ev’ry side luxuriant palm-trees grew. 

And hence its name the rising city drew. 

And though their loveliness be pass’d away. 

The name still li\ es, and triumphs o'er decay. 

Two shclt’ring hills precipitously swell 
On cither hand, and form a narrow dell: 

Thence to the cast, with undulating bend. 

Wide ahd more wide their spreading arms extend. 
Then skik at last with slow-retiring sweep. 

Dike distant head-lands sloping to the deep. 

Outstictch’d within upon the silent plains 
Dies the sad wreck of Tadmor’s last remains. 
Outliving still, through each ^cceeding age, 

’J"he tempest’s fury, and the bigot’s rage, 
lie-wants* no written record who surveys 
But one short hour this scene of other days. 
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These Tnould'ring piles, that sink in slow decay. 

In stronger characters the tale convey, 

Thau e’er were traced by man’s divinest art,-— 

These speak in simple language to the heart. 

Far to the south what scenes of ruin lie. 

What sad confusion opens on the eye! 

There shatter’d columns swell, a giant train, 

Line after line, along the crowded plain. 

The loosen’d arch, the roofless colonnade, 

Where mid-day crowds imbibed the cooling shade. 

’Tis sweet at eve to climb some rocky steep, 

Around whoso base the peaceful billows sleep. 

And view a .summer’s sun sink down to rest. 

Behind the mountains of the gorgeous west, 
t)ne maze of dazzling glory ; while below 
The oceart-waves with trembling radiance glow. 

But sweeter far, at evening’s solemn hour. 

From the dun battlements of yon rude tow’r. 

To see his parting splendors sadly blaze 
Around this grave of long-forgotten days. 

Mark those bright beams! how mournfully they shine 
Through the still courts of yon deserted shrine, 

Tht) sun’s proud temple once, whose aged piles 
Still fondly catch bis first and latest smiles ! 

Here Desolation cease—thy task is done— 

Palmyra yields—tliy triumph is begun. 

O’er prostrate sculpture raise thy giant throne. 

Build here at length an empire all thine own. 

Swept by the might of thy destroying arm. 

Her noblest work is reft of every charm. 

Save that alone whose transitory gleam 
Gilds the soft scenes of Fancy’s pictured dream. 

At her commapd, from dark oblivion’s gloom 
Past scenes return, and brighter shapes assume; 
Things that have ceased to be she moulds anew. 

And pours her own creation on the view; 

In rapid train her fleetiug visions rise, 

As lights that gleam in Hyperborean skies. 

E’en as she dwells on this deserted fane. 

Its pomp revives, its glories live again; 

The victim bleeds, the golden altars blaze, 
Symphonious voices swell the note of praise; 

Hark! what loud tumult rends the echoing skies? 

“ Awake—awake, lead up the sacrifice; 
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The hour is come—Ihc dim nocturnal fires 
Are fading in the blue—lo, night expires! 

The morning star, with pale and dewy ray. 
Proclaims the triumph of the King of Day. 

Awake—awake—yd slumbering crowds; arise. 
Come forth, and Join the pomp of sacrifice " 

And lo, he comes ! triumphant in his might. 

One blazing orb of unexhausted light. 

Ten thousand glories all around him wait, 

Ois ever-flaming ministers of state; 

Ten thousand nalious hail him with delight. 

Bathed in the golden tide ot‘ ever-flowing light. 
Hark! as he rises o’er the middle way. 

Throned in the fulness ot unclouded day. 

What sounds ol’Joy, what echoing clamors rise. 
Peal after peal, and rattle in the skies! 

Give wayjje crowds—unbar the gates of brass— 
Give way, ye crowds, and let the triumph pass.” 
So when around some bold and rocky shore. 

Old Ocean beats with unrelenting roar; 

Onward and onward roll the lengthening waves, 
eriieii, swelling, dash upon the yawning caves. 

Par, far away, the cavem’d cliffs resound. 

And mountain-echoes thunder back the sound. 

The day moves on;—as evening shades advance. 
Some w’oavo the song, while others lead the dance; 
From hill and vale resounding through the sky. 
Breaks the full chorus of harmonious joy. 

Those thrilling notes! they seem to lingc*r still— 
Then sweetly die away o’er yon deserted hill. 

It could not be ! those accents long have fled,— 
Joy, feeling, language, dwell not with the dead. 
•Here, undisturb’d, upon the voiceless plaiPfS 
The long, dull calm of desolation reigns. 

Here ruin builds her adamantine throne. 

And silence slumbers on each mould’ring stone. 
Where once the hum of thr onging nations rose. 

No sound distuibs the solemn deep repose. 

Save the lone Arab, idly passing by. 

With reckless soul and unregarding eye; 

Save when at iiiteivals some falling block 
Sinks on the plain with harsh-resounding shock. 
The slumbIring desart drinks the hollow sound. 
And startled echoes answer all around. 
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Ts this the scene, so desolate and wild, 

Where noblest arts in bright perfection smil'd! 

Where Commerce emptied all her richest stores. 

The nameless treasures of a thousand shores T 
Is this the scene where Freedom’s purpst flame 
Led ioilin(r nations in the path of fame ? 

Their strife has ceas’d, their noise has died away. 

Their very tombs are sinking in decay: 

The sculptur’d monument, the marble bust. 

Descend and mingle with thoir native dust; 

No half-disfigurVl line remains to tell 
How much lamented merit liv’d and fell. 

Once lovely scene! along thy mould’riiig piles 
Tho’ ruin frowns, yet beauty sadly smiles ; 

Some rays of former glory linger yet 
In twilight radiance, tho’ thy sun is set. 

But say,*0 say, who rightly may disclose 
From what first cause thine infant greatness rose; 

Who first began, by what contrivance plac’d. 

These splendid piles amid a desert waste ? 

One little stream,—around whose bubbling head 
lirabrageous palms refreshing coolness shed, 

First gave the cause from which their glory came, 
Palm^yra’s strength, magnificence, and fame. 

A thousand tribes, by distant commerce led. 

Soon ])our’d their treasures round that fountain-head; 

Pass’d and repass’d through all the sandy plain. 

From broad Euphrates to the western main,— 

The rising mart to strength and splendor came, 

Tho’ small at first, and grew a mighty name. 

Thence o’er the Roman world, with swelling sail. 

Proud commerce sprung before the fresh’ning g^e. 

And Tyrian ships to ev’ry port convey’d 
The boundless treavsures of Assyrian trade. 

E’en Borne herself, at sight of Eastern gold. 

Forgot the lessons taught her sons of old ; 

Plung’d in the gulph of ostentatious pride. 

She deeply drank th’ intoxicatinm^tide; 

Through ev*ry nerve the vital poison ran. 

And Goths achiev’d what luxury began. 

Thou Eden of the desert! lovely smilM 
Thy matchless beauty o’er tbe lonely wild ; 

’Mid barren solitudes securely plac’d. 

Thy native bulwark the surrounding waste, - • 
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Tho* loud and harsh the tumult roar’d without 
Of Rome triumphant and the Parthian rout. 

Peace o’er thy plains her downy pinions spread. 
And twin’d the olive for thy blooming head; 

Taste, learning, genius, triumph’d in her reign. 

And guardian Freedom bless’d the sister train. 
Thrice glorious Freedom ! on whose hallow’d shrine 
Burns ever bright the patriot flame divine. 

She, great preceptress, warm with heavenly fire. 
Bade thy free sons to worthiest hopes aspire. 

Live unsubdued, and equally disdain 
To wear the victoi’s as the despots chain. 

Such were the souls that o’er the proud array 
Of banner’d Persia scatter’d wild dismay. 

Far ill the East, w'ith loud redoubled roll. 

The tumult burst ujion the tyrant’s soul. 

Confusion seiz’d his host, and pallid fright 
Mark’d with disgrace his ignominious flight. 

Then, lovely city, what rejoicings rose— 

What songs of triumph from thy palmy groves— 
What altars blaz’d—what clouds of incense roll’d 
Their rich perfume around thy shrines of gold— 
What bursts of rapture echoed from the throng. 

As the proud triumph slowly moved along. 

Such was thy glory once ! a transient gleam 
Of brightest sunshine—a delusive dream. 

Most like the pageant of thy testal day. 

It charm’d a little while ; then pass’d aw'ay. 

Or like those varying tints of living light 
That gild at eve the portals of the night; 

Alps pil’d on Alps, a glorious prospect rise. 

Ten thousand phantoms skirt the glowing skies: 

But as we gaze the splendid vision fades. 

Lost in the gloom of night’s obscurer shades. 

O doom’d to fall! while yet indulgent fate 
A few bright years prolongs thy fleeting date. 

Thy nadic shall triumph, and thy laurels bloom. 

Ere yet they languish in fppulchral gloom. 

And as the breathless pause that oft portends 
The rising tempest ere the storm descends. 

Thus at the close shall glory’s loveliest light 
Gild the dark clouds of thine Approaching night. 

For tho’ the beams of truth’s historic page 
But faintly gleam through each successive age. 
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Tho* her recording annals briefly tcH 
How Tadmor rose, by what disaster fell. 

One name at least survives the wreck of time, 

From age to age extends, from clime to clime. 

Oh! if departed glory claims a tear, • 

Let mcm'ry pause, and kindly drop it here. 

If fond reflection ever loves to dwell 
On those last scenes where royal greatness fell, 

Thy reign, Zenobia, and thy deathless name. 

Shall live emblazon’d on the Toll of fame; 

Adorn the poet’s most romantic dream. 

Fire all bis soul, and be his moral theme. 

At length drew nigh th’ inexorable hour 
Charg’d with the stroke of Rome’s destroying pow’r 
In dread array along the Syrian coast 
Mov’d the full strength of her invading host. 

Wide o’er the champaign, like a baleful star. 

Blaz’d the proud standard of imperial war; 

Perch’d on the top, the bird of conquest shone. 
With glittering wings expanded to the sun. 

Yet all undaunted stood the warrior-queen, 
Foremost and bravest in the battle-scene. 

Qjiick at her word, fast binding man with man, 
Through ev’ry rank electric vigor ran. 

Not such the valor of the beauteous maid, 

AVhose conq’ring steel proud Ilion’s fate delay’d; 
Not such in arms the virgin warriors shone, 

Who drank thy waters, limpid Thermodon. 

Fair idol of the virtuous and the brave, 

Creat were thine efforts—but they could not save. 
Twice on the plain the dubious conflict buru’d. 
Twice to the charge the struggling hosts return’d, 
’Till at the close, where open valor fail’d. 

Art won the day, and stratagem prevail'd. 

Thus the proud seat of science and of arms. 

In the full promise of her rip’ning charms. 

Palmyra fell!—art, glory, freedom shed 
Their dying splendors round her sinking head. 

Where was Zenobia then 1—^what inward pow’r 
Rul’d all her spirit in that awful hour? 

Could Rome, fierce Rome, the fire of valor tame. 
Shake the firm soul, or quenbh the patriot flame ? 
Say, when destruction, black’ning all the air, 

Let loose the vulture-demons of despair, 
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When Rome and havock swept the sadd’ning plain. 

And Tadmor fell, when valor toil’d in vain. 

Did she not then the gath’ring tempest brave. 

And with her country sbdre one common grave ? 

Oh, sad reverse! what future fate ])efel 
The captive queen—let deepest silence tell, 
y e who the faults of others mildly scan. 

Who know perfection was not made for man. 

In pity pause-O be not too severe, 

But o’er Zenobia’s weakness drop a tear. 

' Turn from the scene of her disastions fate, 

The wrongs that mark'd her last embitter’d state. 

And sec Longinus in his dying hour 
Spurn the fierce Roman, and defy his pow’r. 

In vain the tyrant roll’d his redd’ning ej e, 
it aw'd not him who trembled not to die. 

To his sad friends he breath’d a last farewell. 

And Freedom triumph’d as her martyr fell, 
liis daring soul, in death serenely great. 

Smil’d on the scene, and gloried in her fate. 

Spread her glad wings, and steer’d her flight sublime 
Beyond the storms of nature and of time. 

./. IJ. BRIGHT , 
St. John’s Coll. 


CRISEOS MYTHOLOGlCiE SPECIMEN. 

Bxplicantur causa fubula de JEiiea in Italiam adventu, 

OuM in omnibus disciplinis, quas mens bumana excoluit, stu- 
diuni universal doctrina* principiis quibusdam quasi fuiidamentis 
superstruendae atque ad certas regulas et canonas disponenda?, 
quod studium nunc vocant systematicum, ninTio multos impetu 
et fervore abripuerit; turn idem liberius grassatum esse atque 
grassari aifirmare audeo in doctrina mythologica. Quotingenia 
sese conlulerunt ad mythos sive fabulas antiquorum populorum 
illustrandas; tot fere non de singulis quibusdam atque subtiii- 
oribus ejus doctrinae qusestionibus, sed de summis, unde omnia 
pendere videntur, principiis inter se dissidentes et toto coelo 
discrepantes sententise. Quondam opinioni, fabulas Gnreas 
alioruniquc populoium nihil esse nisi dislracias atque distortas e 
libris sacris Judaeorum notiones, stabiliendae miiltum olei et 
opeiSE iimmebatur: nunc ut ab Aigypto, Phoenicia, denique 
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ab India, quascunque fabulas '£XX«; iivQoroitos progeniiit, deri- 
veiit, non patici sed unusquisqiie alia et diversa via omiies 
vires intendunt. Sed inipeditior etiam quam de origine est 
qiiaistio de sensu, quern iiijthi prodere videantur. Ecce alius 
sj'stema astronoiuicum ex iBgyptiis Grsecisque fabulis callide 
sane exlricavit; alius cum Stoicorum secta ad pliysica dogmata 
illustranda deos et heroas esse iiiventos sibi pcrsuasit; alius cum 
Euhemero ct Ephoro meram historiam temporuni antiquioriim 
a poetis in earn formam redactam esse sibi persuasissimum 
liabet. Sed nobis non cst propositum, has in diversa discurren- 
tcsialioncs enunierare et persequi. Habent eze onines quibu% 
se cotnmendent, et ssepe animum tuuni specie quadam mirifica 
tantopefe fallunt, deliniunt, occupant, ut vix assensuni cohibu- 
eris, donee te saepiiis ita deceptiim esse expertus fueris. Nimi- 
riini ha'c illi tantnin ante cculos tuos ponunt, qua; ipsorum 
placitis fttvere videntur; quse discrepant, astuti subducere didi- 
ceriint. Neque fubiilus tibi plenas exhibent, sed seljgunt quse 
ad doctrinam ipsorum ostentandam faciant. His tiirbis originem 
dare apparet niniiimi illud quod systematicum dixinius studium. 
Iliiic igitur jam necesse cst sese opponat et streniie cum eo col- 
Incteiur niethodiis critica, qnae res traduas nunqiiain ad opiniones 
preeceptasadaptetetconformet, sed e traditis entice et dialectice 
examinatis sensum gcnuiiium eiiciat. Cnjiis inethodi iiaec puto 
esse prsecepta, nt primiim, quantum e\ auctoritaiibus scriptorurn 
fieri licet, varias foitnas exhibeas, quas my thus quidam perplures 
Cl :ecai nationis a^tates induerit, eariimque antiquissimam et origini 
proxiinam indagare studio acerrimo allaboref>, pra^cipue ut poeta- 
runi ornaiiienta et deiicias segreges a fama vetusta, quam poeta; 
c popular! narratione exceperunt; ut regionem Grsecise, cui 
mythus peculiaris sit, sacrum dei, unde pendeat, et qusecunqiie 
ad fubulnm formaiidam vei miitandam facere potuerint, sedulo 
statuas et exumines. Qua: si pra'stiteris, atque ita quasi historiam 
mytlii delineaveris, propius certe te accessisse iiitelliges ad sum- i 
mam qiiaestioneift solvendani. Cujus inethodi ut specimen 
aliquodpracstenijUtque judicibusxgtTixa)T«TOt;approbarestiKleani, 
cum quid seligerem, aiixius ue ab ince|)to cadam, dm haesituverim, 
tandem seiegi nobilem atque a classihus puerorum decanfatani,sed 
explicatu valde difficilem, fabulani de iEneae in Italian! adventu.’ 


^ Scriptore^, quos earn tractasse novi, pra?ter Cliiveriuni et Ryckinm et Ileynii 
egregiaa ad Virgiliuin dissertatiunes, aunt, Bi G. Niebuhr, opens critici de lastoiia 
lloniaita auctor, qui cum multa buna: frugisad originem fabula: indagandam altuleiit, 
in eo substitit, ut veterein esse in Italia famam deccriiat. Contra quern A. G. Schle- 
gel, eleganlis de Niebuhiii opere censura auctor, inventum esse Grmcm aduUtleiua 
probate voluit Rccuntiasimi dc historia Romanaoperis auctor,Wmhrufhtii, adventum 
A'^nep in Kaiiam historicum factum esse, quod vocar.t, contendit, Cai aententie 
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Fabula de j^ne% iu Italiam adventu quam sit obscura jam 
bine iiitelligi potest, quod ne id quidem apparet, utriim ab 
urigine Graeca fuerit an Romana. Quam quidem quaestionem 
ut iiiutiiem rejicient ii, quibus persuasum est, iEiieam, ducem 
Trojaiium, revera itenisse in Italiam, Turnum interfetisse, 
Laviniam uxorem duxisse. Adversus quos priniuni argiinienta 
colligenda sunt. Ac principio concedamus, quaiiquani non adiiio> 
duni probabile existiinamus, fieri potuisse, ut dux quidam Troja 
pi'ofugus Italian! versus veladirigcret, autsi ventoruni et undaruin 
incerto niotii ferebatur, ut cum ea sociorum turba, quae auctori- 
tatem ipsi et potunliain conciliaret, ad liltus maris 'lyrrheni salviis 
appelleiet, quod scculis ditobus vel tribus ante primain a Gise¬ 
cts ad mare iuferum coloniaiii dediictam seculis factum esse 
putaiit. Coijccdamus id, cum liberum sit cuique, Trojanis me- 
lioiein naviiim dirigendarum peritiam tribuere, quam Giaecis. 
Sed equidem magis niiror, nieinoriam colonise illius apud popu- 
Jos Italise indigeiias, Etruscamqiie et Sabellam stirpem, per plura 
seculu scribendi artis plane ignara ita servari potuisse memoriter, 
ut iiomen et origo herois eademagnosci potuerint, qusc inter Grac- 
cos llomerus celebraverat. Mirum id quidem, sed singuiari 
quodani fato et id fieri poterat. At spectenius id ipsum, quod 
truditur, utrum magis oleat historiam an fabulain. Bene teneas, 
non id ab antiquioribus tradi, quod pueri e Virgilio et Uyio 
didicerunt; .dElneam regeni fuisste Lavinii, bine posteros ejus 
Albam Longani condidisse ; unde denique Romante stirpis condi- 
loreni prodiisse. Nimiruni nomina ilia regum Albic Sylviorum, 
credo mihi, turn demum valde pingui Musainventa sunt, cum col- 
lata Romatiorum et Graccoriini cliionologia ingens hiatus inter 
helium 'rrojanum et Homaiii coiiditam perciperetur. Veruiii 
prisca fabula talium fallaciarum incuriosa ingemia simplicitate 
prodiderat ^neam Homuli vel patreni vel avum.* Ilsec usque 
ad Sallustium^ ab auctoribus Graicis et Romanis repetita, et 
postea demum, vel brevi tempore ante Sallustiiim, mutata sunt. 
Vides, quam se fabulam prodat ipsa fabula. *Denique fabulam 
fictam esse, quae de Roma ab jEiieae posteris condita iiarrattir, 
docent collati Gneci de A£neadariim fato mythi. Princeps locus 
est ill Homero, qui jSeplunum exhibet vaticiiiantem, iH^ea: 
turn Acliillis manibus segre erepto ob pictatem erga deus consti** 
tutum esse post Priamidarum fata futurum in Trojanos regnum 


baud dubic etiaro Bufiragatus est Raoul-Rochctte, enjus doctissimnni de goIoqiU 
Gnecisopub nunc non ad manus habeo. klius contra scriptur Gt-rmaniens, Sicklerj 
aingiilari diasertatione de ^^neae advent a scripta rani physico niodo de eruptionibus 
niontluni ignivpinorum c vocibus Hebraicis explicare tentavit. 

* y.NiebuhriiExcursuui de Roniulo ^nea? nejiote. Annates pontificii ap. Dionys. 
Hal. i. 73. p. Ib4. Reiske. ^ Deli. CatiJio (i. > Iliad, xx. 307. 
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vuv $c Amino /3ii} Tqana-g-iv Stfo^ei, 

xal itBtiSef valBesVf rol xav ju.srtfirta’df yevwvTMt 

Ha?c sane verba seniinis iiistar coiitinere videntur omiiein ^nei- 
dem. Sed quanquain postea etiani lectioiie mutata ad Romaiio- 
rum imperium sigiiificanduni adhibita sum, tamen si accuratius 
ad ea attenderis et maxinie aniinum ab uiiis aliunde impressis 
iiotioiiibus exsolveris—quod plane necessariiim est ad poetas 
antiquiores recte intelligendos<—jam non poteiis non confiteri, 
hajc verba tantuin referii posse ad regnuni ab ^iieadis in 
leliquiasTrojani populi casui Ilii siiperstitis exercitum. Nihil 
eiiim de regno in halos iuuuitur, nihil de exilio, quod Neptu- 
niis ihiUese non ut praeniiuin pietatis polliceri, sed ul poenam 
omnium acerrimam minari, debuerat. Quid, quod heros uiisere 
extorris et in terra barbara ac plane turn ignota sedes nactus 
poetse omnino curie e^se non poterat, etiamsi fama qusedam 
eJusmodi*ex Italia nescio qua via transvecta esset? Sed docent 
ea verba qiiam apertissime: Homeri teinporibus fuisse in vicinia 
prisci Ilii Trojanorum aliquam renipublicam ab JBneadarum 
gente regnatain quam turn Gra?coium pacem et amicitiam 
eoluisse libet conjicere; vix enim, pnto, Ilomerus tantis laudibus 
exlulisset j^neam, si stirps ejus Graecis adhuc esse* infesta. 
Sedes hujns reipublicse non erat vetus Ilium, quanquam et hoc 
an plane dirutuin sit, adhuc ambiguuiii;* sed potius oppidulum 
quoddam in reductis Idae vallibus, invidiae et odio accoiarum 
^olensium minus obnoxium. Cui sentential magnopere favet 
Arctinus, qui in Aiithiopicis nihil retulerat de Aiineae fatis, nisi 
euni cum reliquiis Troicas gentis ex incendio urbis in Idam 
monteni aufugissc, et peniites patrios secum abstulisse.^ Quid 
quod adhuc tempore belli Peloponnesiaci dj^nastarum ^uorundam 
hac eadem in regione mentio lit, Dardanorum de aiitiqiia stirpe 
originem repeteutium, quorum thesauri conditi erant Scepside et 
Gergithe, in castellis, wel oppidis bene niunitis?'*^ Sed de 
Gergithe plura coniinemoranda sunt. Situin erat hoc oppidum 
e regione Dardani in agro Lanipsaceno, sed montis Idas jugis 
a niari quodammodo exclusum et sejunctura, atque stabat 


1 Quod affirinat Acusilaiis apud Scholia Iliad, xx. 307. cf. Strabo xiii. p. G08. c. 
Etiam fabule de Arisbe ab Ascanio iEoeas filio condita probant persuasionem Gne> 
coruni, JEneae gentcin non excessi&se e Troadis coufiniu. 

* V. Hellanicux et alii ap> Eostath, ad 11. p. 460. a. Rom. Cf. qus ex rodemOionjs. 
Halic. i. 47. p.ll9. Keibae. Contra l«ycurg. in Leocr. p. 1B2. aliique lUiuu plane 
Tacuum et incolis orbatam fuisse tradunt, ex quo tempore Gneci expugnavenmt* 

3 Vide excerpta e Chrestomathia Procli, ct cf. Dionys. i. 68, 60. Contra loaches, 
liiadia minoris auctor, .Sneam a Pyrrho abductum esK', tradidcrat. * Scbol. Lycophr. 
1866. ♦ Xenoph. Hell. S, 1, 10. 
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usque ad Attali tempora, qui Gergithios expiignatos ad funtes 
Caici flumiuis transtulit.' Hos Gcrgithios, Herodotus auctor 
est/ superstites esse ad sua usque tcinpora ex aiitiquaTeucroruni 
natione. Qui autein supererant de I'rojaiiis, ut ex Homero 
vidimus^ ex A^neadauini faniilia regidos habebant. Quid jam 
niagis apertiun, quamlioc ipsum Geigilhioruni oppiduni sedem 
A^nese posteroruni fuisse, idenique potissimuin respici, ilio 
Neptuni vaticiniof Quod .d verum est et iiidubitatuni, illud 
alterum de Rooia iEneadarum colonia falsum esse necesse esr, 
atque liquet ex ilia vetere et gcuuiiia uarratione hancce secti- 
lorum deciirsu deduxisse. 

Cum igitur quae de iT^^neiein Italian) adveiitu regnoque narra)> 
tur beta atque inveuta esse evictum sit; facile annuo succedere 
potest altera ilia et contra) ia opinio: Gra;culum quendam )nve- 
nisse earn fabuiain Romanos terrariim tinn dominos ab lieroeGraeci 
cognative populi derivari cupiLntein, quali studio Hionjisius ssepe 
tarn ill transversum abripitur. Quern enim tails humuncio inter 
heroes mythici teniporis, cum Diomedes et Ulysses aliis jam fatis 
occupatiessent, aptioreni invenire poteratquam iEneam,Tiujan£e 
gentis casui solum superstitem ? Atlia^c omnis opinio penitiis con- 
ciditetcprruiisiobservaveiis^ fabiilam de^^^nea: in Italiamadventu 
antiquiorem esse eo tempore, quo Gnt^ci Romana arma, Romani 
GraE'cas artes litterasqiie curareiit et colereiit. Jam primo bel^o 
Punico, si Petrus Ciacconius columnum rostratam recte supple* 
vit, Romani Kgestanos in Sicilia cognates suos agnosciint, quos a 
Troica stirpe deduci Thuc}dides auctor est. Multisque annis 
antea Timaeus historicus in adytis Lavinii, preeter alia ve- 
tustatis pignora, servari Trojanum nescio quod, ex ipsis ejus 
terrae incolis acceperat. Atque in tcmpoi-a etiam pnora nos 
revocat Dionysius,^ cui tidem ita dcrogare vix ausiin, diserte 
affinnans: veteres annales poutidcios, quos certe mox post 
reges exactos scribi coeptos esse scimus, Aniea:- ad littua 
.Latinuui appelientis mentionem faccre. Consentientes inveni* 
mus auctores Grsecos, cosqtie antiquiores quaifi ut populo turn 
vixdum noto necdiim nobili adularentur. Lycophronis Alexan* 
dra obscuris vocura anibagibus plura de iEnea; circa Romani 
regno pandits Vix autem intelligi pote.st, quod Graecos turn 
permovere potuerit, ut urbi barbarae tarn insignem darent con* 


” Str. xiii. 589. 616. Herod, rii. 43. Merniessus, Gergithius pagus, (Suidaa) 
xl. btadiis aberat ab Alexandria Troade, Pku&an. x. 12, 2. 

^ rcgyiSa; too; twv Tf^xpuiy, vi. 122.vf.vii. 43. Apud 

Apollodoruni iii. 12. fc. Tofyvdim (f. TifyiOion) inter filios Prianii incnioiatus noinen 
habot dc lioc pago. 

3 V. i. 73. p. 184. Reiske. * V. 1273. 
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ditoreus nisi fabulam ex Italia advcctam accepissent. £t quan> 
quain Graecus est,qui primus omnium v^neae eig 'Ea-wepioiv •a>jam 
commemorat, iiempe Stesichorus lyricus, ex ctijiis ne§<rn 7x/ou 
ducta esse, qiias in ima tabula lliaca repriesentanlur, iiiscriptio 
apposita docet; idem tamen e^t Siceliq^a Uimersus; atquc 
probabiie existit, ipsum famam banc, quum cum popularibus 
suis^rimus comniuuicaverat, relatam accepisse ex Italia. Vides, 
quam antique memoria tradita sit ea fabula. Quo factum, ut 
ea jam nobilem autiquitatis xrugineni traxerit, et publica quo- 
da miiiodo auctoritate cou!pro|)ata fuerit, quo tempore Romani 
maiius arnicas jungebaiit cum Ilietisibus, et quo tempore getis im¬ 
perii appetens, Julii, ipsius origiiiem ab ^iiea repetere audebat. 
Neque igitur his teniporibus debetur, quibus artes Grdeca* 
invuseraiit agieste Latium, sed iispotius, quibus juveiies patricii 
nullam disciplinam, nisi Etniscam docebaiUur, et vix alios canen- 
di tiiodo!| callebaiit quam Saturnios Fesceiiiiinorutii. 

At quid profecimus hac disputatione hucusque ? Nihil, con- 
fiteoi, nisi id jam magnum atiquod et iitsigne putas, ut statum 
qu^estionis accurate deHuire possimus. De hoc euim nunc 
liquet esse quaBrendum : quo nexu, qua via, quo fato evenerit, ut 
fama antiquitus tiadita dc i£iica, Tiojanorum post casum urbis 
rege, jam ante Stesichori tempora transfeiretur in Italiam, atque 
a^ urigines Romanas adaptaretiir, ibique publicam quandam et 
saiictam aiictoritatem sibi cunciliaret. Cui qinestioiii ut suti&fa- 
ciumiis, veniapi nobis expetimus, si primum in campiim ab ea 
alienuui evagari videbinmr, cum hiiic reduces quae ad iiodum 
extneandum maxiine faciant aliatiiros nos esse confidamus. 

Vix iilla Greeciee pars tot Apollinis saciis et delubris idolisquo 
priscas reiigioiies referentibiis antiquitus erat ornata, quam 
littus IVoadis. SuiHcit memorare templum Cilla:um in sinu 
Adramytteiio, delubruin Chryses lliade celebratissimum, Smin- 
theum, in quo Apollo conspiciebatur inurem pede premeiis, 
Tcnedium, quod deum exhibebat securi armatum ad vindictam,* 
oraculuin Thynfbra:um, ubi poetse post llomerum Alexandranf 
ediicatam ferunt, deuiqiie sedeni in ipsa arce Perganio Apollini 
cum Latona et Diana communein. Addere juvat delubrum 
Zelia>, in qua urbe ad radices idai montis sita Apollo colebatur 
Lycegeiies sive Lycius, ciijus ptum cultorem Homerus nobis 
exhibet Pandarum, Lycaonis iilium, et de cujus sacris ipsa base 
regio Lyciaenomen accepit.^ Conditores autem horum sacrorum 


< Stepli. Byz. ThiSof ex Aristide. Cf. qusc Plutarch, de Pyth. orac. xu. p. 2G6. 
Apnlli> bipenni arniatuii in uiiniis Thyatine (Buunai, Med. ant. ix. 0.) et PiHhus in 
A^lidc (v. MJonnet. ii. p. C27. n. 722.) conapicitur. ■ 

* Iliad, viii. 82t> iv. 119. v, 105. rum Schot. min ct Vilioib, 
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Cretenses fuiase pro certo habenius. Quod turn ex ipsa sacro- 
rum natura ostendi potest, quippe quse Creticam originem 
referant, turn ex aniiquoruni scriptoruni auctoritate, inter quos 
emiiiet Callinus elegiacus. Qui si a pud Strabonem Teucros 
e Creta advenisse doc^t, qui ad littus Trojae appulsi Apollinis 
Smiiithei sacra condiderint, id veliiii non de omni ilia Teucrorum 
gente intelligas tarn late patente, ut olim Herodoto teste o^em 
Tliraciam et Macedonian! occupasse feratur, sed de singula 
qiiadam tribu, quae sacra Apollinis secum attulerat et postea 
rum natione cetera penitus coaluk. Atque hiiic quidem narra- 
tiAini tnagna sane tides Hide additur, quod Cretenses antiqiia 
traditione circa omne mare JEgamni sacrorum Apollinarium 
statores feruntur.' 

Haec igitur sacra principes vetustae Trojae families singulari 
sanctimoina atque observantia coluisse, Honierus pluribus 
locis diseite reiert. Eunique referre, qua; vetere Jama ac 
inenioria acceperat, si modo talia tingere licuisset, probat singu^ 
laris omnium, quae de his sacris usquam memorat, consensus 
atque constantia. At enimvero e faniiliis, quas diximiis, duarum 
potissiniLim nientionem facit. Alteram dico Panthoidarum 
Dardanicam, de qua postea etiam Novi llii tribus quaedam ndmen 
traxit.’^ ' Panthoum Apollinis sacerdotem refert Virgilius ex 
Arctino, ut pnto. Idemque baud dubie agnoscit Homerus, cum 
Panthoi tilium, Polydamantem, ab Apolline singulari quadain 
cura protegi et servari referatJ Et vides idem fundamcnto esse 
veteri narrationi, ex qua Apollo Eupliorbo Panthoida utitur ad 
Patroclmu sibi infestissimum—plura eiiim e vetustis epopoeis 
de odio Apollinis adversus JBacidas niemorata invenio—intertici- 
enduin. Quern eiiim aptiorem eligere poterat deus quani gen- 
tilem familiae, quae peculiari quadain ratione sacris ipsius addicta 
erat? Quod quideni fatendum est in Homericis carminibus non 
satis aperte signiticari; sed nihil mirum, cum haec poetarum 
setas causarum mythorum jam valde incuriosa fuerit. At enim 
'Pythagoras, cum in Heraco Argivo ex anMhematis affixis 
Euphorbi potissinium scutum ut suum, quod ipse nempe vita 
priore Euphorbus gestaverit, agnosceret,^ quo argumento perduci 
poterat, ut Euphorbi potissinium sibi personam ex omni heroum 
turba eligeret, nisi nexum ilium bene noverat inter Kuphorbum 
et sacra Apoilinaria, quae ipse Pythagoras vita ac doctnna quam 
maxime protitebatur ^ 


* Quod caput veteris mythisioiim bene tractavit Raoiil-Rocbettc JFist. de T^tabl. 

t* ii* * Walpole Memoirs p. 10-1. 

^ ii, U30. Iliad, xv, 1>22. 

♦ V. Ilcracl. I’onl. ap. Diogen. Laeii. viii. t. et al. 
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At fortasse jam increpor vantis et captiosus mythologicarum 
kuvtm ostentator, ut qui nihil frugis afferam ad qusstionem, 
quam proposui, recte solveudam, atque in alieuos plane campos 
lectores nimis induigentes seducaiut At Jam propius accedtmus 
ad caput qiiaestionis. Altera enim eariiin fainiliaruro, quas ex 
Homero apparet sacra ApoUinaria in patriis habuisse, sunt 
>£neadae. ^neam euim Apollo prae ceteris anxie protegit, 
atque saucium in suuni ipsius templum delatum, matris et sororis 
ibi niedicinae tradit.* Quid quod bunc beroeni equi feruntex Apoi- 
linis pascuis progiiati i Uinq probabiie existit, iEneadas baud 
minus coluisse Apolliiiem, quam Venerem, quam eos ex 
gid adoptasse, Homericus in Veiierem hymnus, ut censeanms, 
suadere videtur. 

Nunc jam revoces in menioriam, quae superiore disputatioiiis 
capite ronstituimus. Hiec nempe : 'I'rojanos superstites ducibus 
^neadi^inpago Idseo, Gergilhe^coiisedisse, atque muhis seculis 
ohginis et iatoruin ibi nieinoriam conservasse. Atque detulisse 
eo i£^neadas patriuin Apollinis sacrum, non coiijectura tantum 
assequimur, sed veteium auctoritate scimus. Krat Gergitbe 
Apollinis templum, in quo osteiitabatur sepulcrum Sibyllae, 
quam nuiiii Gergitbii Sphinge signibcabant.* £st eadem, quam 
de pago quodam valde vicino Mermessiatn,^ de univei^a regione 
^ellespoiuiatn dicunt, atque inter celeberninas Sibyllarum habe- 
tur. Antiquam harum mulieruiii fatidicarum ad templa Troica 
famain prodit fabula de Alexandra, quam quidem Homerus 
omittit, sed PosUiomerici niagnopere ceiebraverunt. Tempori- 
bus enim potissimum inter Uomerum et bellum Persicum 
oracula, quae Sibyllina credidit antiquitas, Gergitbe, Erytliris, 
Sami fusa esse videntur. Sed Sibylla Gergithia, veterum I'eu- 
crorum in sede, iEoeadarum sub imperio, dei huic genti patrii 
ministra, quid saepius atque iiitentius vaticinari poterat, lUiu 
debebat, quam quod niagnae nationis parvis reliquiis acceptissi- 
mum erat auditu : Ilioft Mueadarum sub auspiciis resurget ? 

Cum hue pervenerimus, jam iiitelligitur, nunc hoc tanUtfti 
desiderari ut demonstretur, qua via oracula, quae ad Troadem 
spectabant, liomam transferri potuerint, et qui, quae cventura 
praatendebantur, quodammodo jam evenisse credita aint. Quod 
qui fieri potuerit, jam videbimus. Kedeundum denuo ad 
Gergithios, ex quorum bistoriis, quas scripsit Clearchus Solensis, 


* Iliad. V. 416. 

^ Phle^on. ap. Steph. Byz. Fcp^;. Quo item spectat Uipos in numu Troadia 
Aug. Col. 

3 KtofAn TipyiSin Sitidns Qiiidam efliidcm dicunt Eiythream et Ery- 

tbrai oppiduiuiu in Ida. Diuiiys. i. 55. p. 140. it. 
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plura nobis servata sunt. Scinius, Gergithiorum partem devenis- 
se ill Cuniieatn yColidis, ibique paguin urbi patriae cognominem 
condidisse.^ ilac via deveiiit fabula de llio resurrecturo ad 
Cuinaeos, qui iidetn i\polliiiis sacra eximie colebant, atqtie ab 
iis adopluta, et lalius ppjpagata est. Quo factum puto, ut ^nus, 
Cumaeorum coloiiia ad iJcbriim, iEuese urbs diceretur.^ Sed 
proxime conjuncti cum Cuiuaeis ^olidis erant Cumani in Italia, 
^am quanquam haec Cuma inter colonias Chalcidicas haberi 
sole!, Palaepolin tamen exstruxisse sriinus iBolenses ejusdem 
stirpisy quae Cumam in Asiam ^devecta erat.^ Pacili igitur 
transitu fabula dc iEnea regni novi coiiditore ad Cunianos Italiae 
pet'veuire iiovamque formam itiduere potcrat. Sed haec, quae 
nunc pusuimus, inaximani paitem conjecturae sunt, quibus ne 
taiitillum quidem ipse tribuerem, nisi aliorum argumentorum 
accederet consensus. Conjiciamus autem ociiios in littiis Cumae. 
Videmus in summo niontis cacumiue templuin ApoUinis tarn 
antiquum, ut vaga quadam fama Daedaleee artis opus ferre- 
tur/ ill radice riiontis ingens Sibyllte antrum ; hie ferunt A^neam 
appulisse atqiic e Sibylla novi regni sedem expetisse. Mire haec 
concincre fateiiduni cum iis, qua; de Gergithe observabantur. 
IMatn et ibi Apollinis teinpluiii, Sib^liae oraculum, A^neaeque 
novae srdes. Qiiie luce clarius reddunt, fubulam de A£iiea Cumani 
delatani esse unu cum Apollinis sacris Sibyllinisque oiaculia. 
Nempe Sib}lla Cumana, ut Virgilius ex antiqua meinoria tradit, 
carminu non ipsa pangebut, sed a majoribus accepta et religiose 
servata sortium niodo disponebat. Haec autem carmina antiqua 
niaxiinam partem eadem fuisse consentaneum, qua^ in Troade sub 
nomine Gergithiae Sibylla) ferebantur; cui opinioni postea auc- 
toritas accedet. Sed fortasse oppoiiis; haec si assensuin tule- 
rint, hinc iiecessarium evadere, ut Cuma ipsa, vel locus quidam 
valde vicinus A£neai sedes, et novum illud Sibyllinorum Ilium 
dcsignala sit; a Virgilio autem nihil tradi, nisi appulisse A^^neam 
ad ha)c littora, ut de tine laboriiai oraculum expeteret. Nimirum 
Virgilii tempore Cumana fabula jam fere evumaerat spleiidore 
tirbis Jtomanae siiperata; sed noli dubitare, aiitiquiore fama 
Cumae viciiiiani /Enete sedem habitam esse. Sic apparet Ste- 
sichorum nihil adhuc de Roma Ailnea: domicilio, sed tantum de 
Cuma narrasse. Nam ipsi secundum tabuiam lliacani Misenus 
comes adjungitur, cujus nomen et fabula apertc respicit ad 


* Apud Athrnsutn vi. 256. a. b. cf. xii. 524. a. Strabo xiii. 589. d. 

* Epliorus ail. Haruucr. Arvoc. Slcpli. 

3 Sir. y. 246. al. 

* .Scrviiis ad Virg. vi. 19. cf. Faus. viii. 24. 2. 
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Miseuum, promontorium Cumanum. Ultra cum processissc, 
nihil suadet ut a Stesirhoro relatuin putemus. Magnani dcniqiie 
auctoritatcm adderemus Cephalonem, scriptorem Gergithium 
valde antiquum, qui Romam et Capiiam ab illineae liliis conditus 
rcfert, iiibi Troica ejus ab Alexaiidriiio grammatico, Hegesia- 
nacto, supposila esse scirenius.* 

Quid nunc iinpcdit, quoininus cursum nostrum Romam diri- 
gamus ? Rem tenemus : Tarquiniorum sub regno, cum Roma 
mutuis cum Gra;cis Campaniae commerciis dorcret, a Cuma 
bbros oraculurum Sibyllinos Romam traiislatos esse. Una ve^ 
ncrunt sacra Apolliuis, quae llalis ab origine plane iucogiuta 
audeo atfirmare^) nunc primum locum in pratis Fiaminiis nacta 
sunt, ubi postea anno L). 324. jussu librorum Sibyllinortim a'des 
aXe^ixaxou sive medici dei exstriicta est, quae diii sola erat in 
urbe.^ Quibus librus Sibyliinos inspicere datum, iidein antistitcs 
sacri Apullinaris, quos ad Grseca verba interpretanda Grafcos 
adhibiiisse scimus interpretes.^ Quantum turn putabimus Gra^- 
cae reiigionis Graecorumque mythoi urn Romam deduxissc, et 
quantopere sacra alietia comniixta cum popularibits, cum Ro¬ 
mani, quemcuiique deum in caiminibus hisce nuiicupatum repere- 
rant, cum Italo quodain numiiie, si modo fieri poterat, compara- 
rent et confundcrent, atque solo peiegritio nata omni arte sua 
facere sludereiitr l^arga sane hinc existit leligionum Roma: 
explorandarum niateries. Sed festinamus ad id, quod nobis pro- 
posituni. Quid jam apertius,quaui in carminibus Cuinaiiis oracula 
fuisse do Troja instauranda et iEneadarum novo imperio, qualia 
Cumanos ex Asia accepisse demonslravimus P Heec igitiir Ro¬ 
mani eodeiii fere jure, quo Cumani, ad suam regionem refere- 
baiit, Romamqiie novum illud Ilium dictitabant; quo posito 
cetera omnis fubula spoute sequebaiur. hi Sibylliiiis qua: Dio- 
nysii Halicariiassensis teinpoie exstabaiit, aperta mentio er&t 
iEiiea: in Italiam delati,^ sed haec constat post incendium Sylla- 
num ex lliade, Sami, Lrythris culiccta esse, quo certe evincitui; 
Romanis etiam» turn persuasum fuisse, oracula Sibyllarum 
Asiaiiea baud esse magnopere diversa ab iis, quie quondam ipsi 
c Cuma acceperaiit.^ 


* Lycophr. 1273.—Dionys. i. 72. p. 180. Etymolog. Kaitvn, —Altien. ix. 

303. d*. 

* In Saliaribus Apollinis nulla mentio. Arnob. adv. gent. ii. Sacra Faliscomm 

in Soracte nibil contra probant, cum Falerii in religionibus valde gra:cis&avcrint; 
neque APLU (qua: est Tlicssalica forma AXIAOTM, Walpole, Travels n. iii. p.306.j 
in pateris Etruscis. * 

^ Livius iii. 03. iv. 26. 29. Asconios ad Orat. in toga candid. 

* E Zonara \ii. c. 11. ^ Diouys. i. 49. p. 121 quo respicit'i^ibuli, ii. 6. S9. 

^ Oracula Sibyllarum Gergithia atque Krytlirsa non mnltuni discrepasse* evinrU 
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Absolvisse viderer hanc qul^stionem, si eadem via deniopstrare 
possem, qiii factum sit, pt Julia po(issimum geiis sese ortam ab 
^nea gloriaretur. Nam nil nisi verba dedisse C. Juliuni 
Caesarem, cum ad fuiius filial originem suain a Venere deduceret, 
vix probabile. Sed ita oriri puterat liaec liujus familise opinio. 
Julius erat, qui consul priniiiin Apollinis teniplum sine sorte 
dedicabat.* Ex hoc tempore Julii sacra, quibus pnblice insti- 
tuendis operam navaverant, semper in privatis suis habuisse 
videutur. Quo factum, ut C. Julius Caesar Octavianus Apolliiii 
duo splendidissima exstrueret ti^mpla, Actiacum et Palatinum. 
Neque igiiorat, qui poetas sevi Augustei diligenter legit, a Vir- 
gilio et Horatio locis quibusdam Augustum Apolliiii comparari 
vel Apollinis nomine signilicari. Atqui vidimus, quam arcta 
intercesserit coiijunctio inter sacra Apoliinaria et fabulam de 
iEnea. Itaque facile fieri poterat, ut gens sacris illis addicta, 
atque in fabulis, quae ad ea pertinebaiu, melius versa^a, quam 
ceteri, fabulosam sibi ex hisce sumeret originem. Quae opi> 
nio a patre ad filium continua serie translata C. Julii Caesans 
tempore ad tautum auctoritatis succreverat, ut publice earn pro- 
fiteri non cunctarentur. Sed quae ad privatas faniiliarum tradi- 
tioiies snectant, obscuriora sane ; neque hsec tanta persuasione 
ipse affirmaverim, quam quae de iEiiea: iti Latuim adventu cx- 
plicando exposui. 

CAR. ODOFR. MULLER, 


NOTICE OF 

THUCYDIDIS DE Bello Peloponnesiaco Li- 
BRi OcTO. Ad optimorum Codicum Jideniy adhibitis 
doctorum virorum observationibus, recemuit, Swnma- 
riis et Notis illustravit, Indicesque R*>rum et Verbo- 
rum adjecitf Ch. F. F. Haackius, VoL i. ii. Lip- 
si(B, Hahn, 

Al moke generally useful and compendious edition of this 
difficult historian has not been presented to the students in 


tur p Pausania x. 12. 4. imh Twy yp«io-|Mblv. Etiam none in tortio libro 

Sibyllinorum veteruni illorum Asise oraculurum vestigia exstant, quanquani valde 
ndultciXta. V. Thurlacii libn Sibyllistarnm. * Livius iv. 25. 
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Greek,literature. From die preface U’e learn that for six jears 
the Editor was intent upon the undertaking, which he has exe¬ 
cuted on a very judicious plan, preserving a iiappy medium 
between prolixity and brevity. Having observed how ill calcu¬ 
lated the larger editions, as Duker’s, the JBipont, and Leipsic, 
were for the improvement of readers in general, ** nani et in 
iiotis, nun sine t%dio devorandis, seepissinie frustra quadras ob- 
Ncurorum locorum accuratam explicatioueni; et ipsius auctoris 
orationem, uberrimse variarum lectiouum farragini superstriic- 
tam, inveteratis sed aperiis et^ex ipsis codicibus cognosceiidis 
vitiis inquinatam exhibent he conceived the idea of compiling 
one fur their special use: '* quod fieri posse vtdebatur,” he 
proceeds to say, duobus voluminibus non ita magnis, in qui- 
bus textus quideni ex fide codicum, adhibitis subsidiis criticis, 
quae adhuc prodieiant, turn eiiieiidutior, tuni, meliore distincti- 
oiie induqta, iiiteilectu facilior exhiberetur; annotationum autem 
is modus teneretiir, ut non nisi obscuriora scriptoris verba et 
scnteiitiae illuslrareiitur, receptarum lectionuni causae demon- 
strarentiir, rarius alioruiii coiijecturke et commenta vel laudaren- 
tur, vcl redargiierentur, nec oninino quidquam aicesseretur, 
quod ad aiictorem iiitelligeiidum minus necessario perlineret, 
lectoremque in obscura ejus oratione occupatuin niagis etiani 
iiqpediret vel tuibaret.” 'Fhe notes are arranged under the 
text, a method of infinite convenience to the reader, and >et too 
raiely adopted. It w'ere indeed much to be desired, that the 
arrangement w hicli obtains in the best editions ot the Classics, 
of placing the l^atin immediately before the eye, and throwing 
the notes into separate volumes, were reversed; the former 
being designed for occasional reference merely, but the latter for 
the elucidation of difiiciilties throughout. In the present work, 
a continued summary of the history runs immediately above the 
notes, the nse of which is thus explained : Summariis iu- 
struxi Tliucydidis libros, partim quod inde quoque aliquantum 
auxiJii peti potest ad scriptoris menteni recte capieiidaui, par- 
tmi ut eoi'um rationibus inservirein, qiii Histoncum noniiisi 
reruni ab eo tractataruni causa evolvunt, et partem quandatn 
narrationis raptim traiiscurrere voluiit. Quaiiiubreiii ad lec- 
torum usus aptiiis mihi videbatur, ilia sutnmaria per singulas, 
quo pertmerent, paginas distribuere, quam contiiiua libris singu¬ 
lis pi’ttimittere ; preesertim cum vidissem, earn rationem certe io 
histoiicis quibusdam aids adhibitain pleiisque placuisse.** 

The Editor takes an opportunity in the preface of thus re¬ 
calling an emendation which he had been led to introduce into 
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the text: Libro 1. cap. 43. cum recentioribus Criticis parti* 
culam 76 in verbis xu) Kegxupulovg re expunximus, sine probabi* 
litate, cum verisimiiius sit, Se, quod prsebent codd. Cass. Aug. 
Gr. Mosq., in re corruptum esse. Vide ad 8, 68.” The pas¬ 
sage in question stapds thus: Ka) Kspxupui'ovs re roucrSe, 
^u/tfiol^Qug $e^6<r$e ijficoVf xfivvere aHroig a$ixoD<ri> /J'he 
substitution of 8 b is evidently very harsh: re is frequently re¬ 
dundant in Thucydides; thus in 6, 103. M e have a parallel 
instance ; Kxt rovg a-Tpav^yovg re, m uvrolg tuvtu ^vve$yif 
huvtrav : where the Editor has introduced ye into the text, but 
corrects liimself in the Curze Secunda^ prehxed to the 'id voi. 
Again, in 6, 41. Me meet with the folloM'ing passage: Ka), %v 
apx fM)86V ovhn(u ^Xa/Sij tou tb to xojvov xocftijdijvaj xai mmigy 
xod oVXotf, xui Tolg akkoig, oJg 6 vo^eixog ayaXAsTat : on Mhich the 
Editor remarks : " Abundat re, nec est quo referatur. Eortasse 
ex ye ortnm, et hoc reponendum est. Idem videbqtur Abie- 
schio.” Mss. do not M arrant this substitution; one only sup¬ 
plies a variation tout© to xoivoV: ts in this passage, if not lediin- 
dant, may be expressed thus : eveft should the stale be furnish¬ 
ed, ^’C. 

In 5, 47. the folloMingnole occurs : ’Efo^xovyreovSe olvpvru- 
veig, i. e. adigant ad jusjurandum, vei exigent jusjurandum 
Prytanes.—Ceteruiiihac breviori imperativi foima ubiqueutitur 
Thucydides pro latiorc ilia in eraxrxv. Et nuper apud Anglos 
docuit vir doctus, Ehnslcius, etiani Merodotuin el oiniies priores 
non solum poetas, sed etiam prosaicos scriptores hanc eaiidem 
formam solam usurpare; alterius autem priina vestigia in Arches- 
trati, qui Aristotelis sequalis erat, versibus apud Aiheineum, et 
apud Meiiandruni inveiiiri.” In the Addenda, however, prefixed 
to the 2d vol. this canon is shown to be not strictly accurate: 
“ Cum notani ad hunc locum scribereni, fugeruiit me contiaria 
apud 'J’hucydideni exempla hiec : 1, 34. ftaSsTweav. 3, 6*7. w- 
^ ^eXeiVScocroev. 4, 92. exlr. xTaVflaxrav. 8, 18. ^(TTeotrav bis. Quibus 
Elmsleii observatio lefellitur. Adde Xenoph/ de V.cnat. 4, b. 
ubi nuuc editur jXBTafleiTwtrav pro /xeTaTifleTcocrav, cursu perse- 
quuntor. De Vcctig. b, b. evvoijTaTcwray.” 

We sh&ll allude to one more prgposed emendation: “ Lib. 
6. c. 54. dicitur flipparchus, cum’ Ilarmodius corrqmpi se 
passus non esset, a vi qiiidein abstinere voluisse, sed contninelia 
cum afficiendum curasse ohsenro quodam loco (Sv toVco 8s tivi 
a^ctvel, cog ou 8ja touto 8^, Trapecrxeud^eTO vpowijXaxtmv ocutov.) 
Quaras, cur potius in obsrnro, quam propalam, quo iiisignior 
et acerbior esset coiituiiielia ? Neqiie vero illata est obscuro 
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loco injuria Harmodio a Pisistratidis, sed publice in pompa in- 
struciida. Videtur igitur vitium latere in vocabulo afavsl, et 
leg. ly TOTTOj Tiv» Bia^aveT, cum propter prsBcedentis s^'llabae 
soiii similitudinem base lectio facile depravari potuisse videa- 
tur.” . 


To the 2d vol. are subjoined a Tabula Chronologica Renim 
maxime niemorabilium; an Index Chronologicus Temporum, 
quorum fit mentio apud Tliucydidem ; an Index Nominum et 
Rrnim ; and an Index Verborum, which is more properly an 
Index Grsecitatis, being very OKplanatory both of words and 
idioms, but reduced within narrow limits, in consequence of ihrf 
Lexicon Thucydideum announced by Poppo. 


NOTICE OF 

BURTON’S EDITION OF MANILIUS. 


[•,• This article, by an eminent Scliolar, is connected wiih the “ Ohsertationa on 
the Oruiions ascribed to Cicero/’ whicli will be contiuned in a future No,] 


[Extracted from Uie London Magazine, 1786.] 

M. Manila Astrouomicon Lihri Quinqae. Cum Comme7ita~ 
riis et Casligaliambus Josepfn Scaligeri, Jul. Ceesaris Scat, 
Fil, S. Junii Bittirigis, et Faj/i; his Accedunt Bentleii Qua- 
dam Animadversiones repreheusione digtm; quihus omnibus 
Editor sua Seboha luierposuit. Opera et studio Edtnundi 
Burton Arm. A. M. S. S. Trin. Col/. Cantab, aliquando 
Hocii. Londini ex ofiicina J. Nichols, venales apud T. 
Evans, the Strand. 17H3. 8vo. 

The poet, of wfiom Mr. B. has undertaken to be the editor, 
is not, we believe, read very extensively, or admired very 
highly. Virgil is again and again perused by all scholars with 
invigorated curiosity and increasing pleasure. His elaborate 
phraseology is studied with critical exactness, and the splendid 
passages with which he abounds are faithfully remembered and 
familiarly quoted. The glowing and animated style of Statius 
will for ever preserve him from pegicet. The interesting events 
which Lucan describes, and the profound observations upon 
VOL. XXVI. Cl.Jl. NO. HI. , X 
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politics and philosophy \^Ilich are diffused over his poem, are 
instructive to the historian, and interesting to the patriot, ^i'here 
are fevii’ scholars to whom Valerius Flaccus and Sil. Itahcus 
are totally unknown; but Manilius is generally supposed to be 
destitute of every e?:cellcnce wliich can attract the notice, or 
reward the labor, of uiodeiii readers. His philosophy, even 
where it is exact, contains no important information; and his 
astrology, thougli it be singular, does not furnish exquisite enter¬ 
tainment; he is barren of episode: in some of his exoidiums 
he is tedious; and not one of h» conclusions is wrought up with 
flignity or with patlios;—his metaphors are violent, and some¬ 
times inconsruous: his diction is harsh and intricate ; and his 
luiinbers are neither suppcnled with uniform grandeur, nor reliev¬ 
ed by wpll-j)laced variety. J^'or these reasons the w'holc ( f his 
woik is toiled tliiough by feu readers; and few detached passages 
are selected from him as brilliant in quotation. JMandius coldly 
tells ns, 

“ Ornaii res ipsa iiegat, contonta doceri.” 
j\nd the justness «)f his assertion is abundantly vciified by the 
liiesuine uiiifoinuty of his work.—Lucretius acknowledges the 
difficulties be ums to eiicomiler, 

“ Propter egestatcni lingiue et rorum novitatem.’' 

J^ut be created beauties which his subject did not immediately 
furnish; and he enriclied that language, the scaiitiuess ot uhicli 
he deplores. He alua)s leasoii*. uilli the sagacil) of a philoso¬ 
pher : he ofti II desci ibes with the enthusiasm of a poet. In those 
parts of his poem which are least t'nteitaiiiiiig, his verses, though 
rugged, are seldom leehle, and his sense, though obscure, is 
never trifling. In muny paits he surprises and charms the must 
fastidious reader uith the tendeiness of his seiitinients, the har¬ 
mony of his numbers, and the splendor of his style. 

iWit \\hute\er he the imperfeetions of Manilius, we do not 
tiiiiik him altogether desci ving of the neglect into which he has 
fallen. As the works of 1 Eratosthenes and Derotheiis Sidonius 
are not come down to us, Manilius may be considered as the 
depository of niatciials wlii('h otherwise would have entirely 
perished®ill the wreck of lime. His observations upon the 
events of human life, upon the irresistible decrees of fate, and 
the awful dispensations of Proviilciice, sometimes carry with them 
ii^j)lt‘asing air of solemnity. 'J’o the man of leatning he will not 
he willioul use, in snppoi tiiig canons of criticism; and to those 
wlio would excel in Latin verse* he may now and then supply 
iis^ifctunce ni diversifying those ideas which have been expressed 
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more successfully by abler poets of antiquity, and have been imi¬ 
tated more frequently by writers of later times. 

We accede to the opinion of those who would place Maniliiis 
in the Augustan age, and we believe* that he wrote about the 
close of it. I'lie external evidence upon thij» point is very scanty 
and very indecisive ; and to the peremptory assertions and undis¬ 
tinguishing praise of modern critics, it would not be entirely ini- 
pertiueut to oppose contradictions as positive, and censures as 
vclicment, which may be found in writers of nearly equal autho- 
lily. Our own opinion is, however, founded upon internal evi¬ 
dence ; for, after repeated and attentive perusal, we have experi-* 
enced what the sagacious and candid Gerard \ ossius, who once 
thought chdVrently, confesses with his usual fiiirnessand simplicity, 
“ Legenti Muuiiinni iterum iterumque, Augusti Temporibus 
videtui coiivenire.” Voss, de Poet, We lay some stress upon 
the ciiriou.i and well-known discovery of Bentley about the sub¬ 
stantives which terminate in ius and ium. The older and purer 
writers among the Homans always used the genitive with a con¬ 
traction. Propertius rarely and Ovid often, “ Gemmum ii usiir- 
panl.” 'riiis change was made, says Bentley, senescente jam Jlii- 
'J’hc change, when introduced, iiiuj.l have been exjreniely 
convenient to the writers of heroic verse; and vet we find only 
oik; instance lu Maiiilius, 

——Quod parltbus ipsis 

Dodecateinorii quid sit, &c. Manil. iib, ii. 

In words purely Homan there is no instance whatsoever. 
The frequent mention of Augustus’s name in different parts of 
the poem; the solemn inlroducliou and melancholy relation 
of the calamities which overlook Varus in (Germany, vid. 
lib. i. V, 8y(); the very marked terms in which he speaks of 
liliodes, to which city Tiberius retitud in a gloomy mood, and 
which IS called by Maiiilius 

-llospitiiun recturi priiieipis orbem. Lib. iv. yO'i. 

all conspire to mcrease the probability of the hypothesis we 
have embraced, 'riie passage last quoted inclines us to think 
(as we before said) that be lived late in the Augustan age ; and 
we oppose it to the assertion of Bentley’s iie})hew, who^^becas’se 
JManiliusabsiainsfroni the use of the genitive iiuV) concludes 
viiisse ante liunc hidiictiim momn. It is not possible perlups 
to ascertain the precise period ; but the historical circumstance 
upon w'liich vve insist is at least of equal weight with the verbal 
criticism of Thomas Bentley : «nd there is no violent absuidity 
in supposing, that Maiiilius intentionally avoided a metrical 
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usage which had been introduced so recently, and of which he 
found no example in the most admired writers of his own day. 

That he was an Asiatic, is matter of mere conjecture; for, 
much as we have heard of the wild luxuriance which in the time 
of Tuliy and Augustus distinguished Asiatic prose, we have no 
certain marks for extending the name to any poetry which then 
was in fashion, 'i'he attempt to prove this conjecture would be 
equally unsuccessful with the endeavors of a critic, who might 
wish to establish by particular instances the general charge of 
Patavinity which I’ollio alleged against the style of Livy, and 
\vhich Morhoif has refuted by a train of deep and decisive rea¬ 
soning. 

The merit of Manilius, ns a poet, stands at an immense dis¬ 
tance from that of Virgil: yet, in the opening and in the close 
of the first book, he seems to have had his eye upon the conduct 
of Virgil in the first Georgic. In the structure of muny verses, 
and in the turn of many expressions, there are traces of imitation 
of different passages in all the Georgies. Manilius, in his second 
book, expatiates with very striking minuteness upon the works 
of Hesiod and Aratus. He meant, probably, to insinuate that 
Virgil yeas much indebted to these authors; and afterwards he 
asserts his own claim to originality in these remarkable words: 

——-NuIH vatuni debebiinus orsa: 

Nec furtuni, sed opus veiiict. Lib. ii. 57- 

His apprehensions probably were alarmed, and his envy in 
some degree excited, by the recent and high celebrity of Virgil’s 
poem. 

The imperfections which sw'arm in the poem of Manilius 
may be assigned with much greater probability to other causes, 
than to the age in which he lived. His subject W'as dreary, and 
almost untrodden. It w'as not often susceptible of poetical 
embellishment (as he himself acknowledges), nor was it always 
capable of a luminous and pleasing arrangement. 

Hoc operis non vatis erat— Lib. iik 41. 

But the poet himself surely was unfortunate or imprudent in 
choosing a subject, the difficulties of which he was unable to 
conquer ‘by invention or by judgment, by the vigor of his genius, 
or by the elegance of his taste. 

From Manilius we turn aside to Mr. B.—Editors usually 
view their authors with a partial eye. They exaggerate every 
beauty, justify every peculiarity, and extenuate every fault. But 
Mr. B. is superior to all these prejudices. In every fourth or 
fifth page be indulges himself in a strain of abuse or ridicule 
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against the obscurity of Manilius. He sometimes seeks a shel¬ 
ter for the harshness of his own interpretations in the greater 
harshness of the original. He holds out scarcely any passages 
as deserving praise for the justness of the thought, or the 
elegance of the expression. We are at ^ loss, therefore, to 
assign any reasons which should induce Mr. B. to be the editor 
of a work which he is sometimes unable to understand, and 
never disposed to commend. 

The principles of astronomy now' rest upon a more solid foun¬ 
dation, and the doctrines of astnology are exploded with just and 
universal contempt. The matter of Manilius cannot therefore 
supply instruction to the reader, and his manner gives offence 
even to his fastidious editor. 

There are critics who are suspected of proportioning their 
fondness for an ancient writer to the corruption of his text, or 
the darkness of his meaning. They poach in unlicensed 
Greek” for the sake of displaying their skill in explanation, or 
their felicity in conjecture; they transfer to their author some 
little share of the admiration and love which they feel for them¬ 
selves. Uidiculous as may these prejudices be in themselves, 
they have sometimes operated upuu the strongest minds: they 
have given rise to many useful discovei ics; and have exercised 
tu*purposes of harmless ostentation the brightest and happiest 
talents that ever were employed in criticism. J^r. Burton, 
however, does not seem to be possessed of such abilities, or ac¬ 
tuated by such motives. His remarks are not very numerous 
or very important: they do not display either profound 
thinking or extensive reading. They are laid out unneces¬ 
sarily upon expressions which the most common reader cannot 
mistake ; and upon those wiiich stagger the most learned, they 
are seldom bestowed with distinguished success. We conclude, 
therefore, that Mr. B. reserves the treasures of his critical 
knowledge for opportunities more favorable. He is content to^ 
be a wit againsf Manilius; but upon a Virgil or a Lucretius 
he will condescend to show himself a critic of the first magni¬ 
tude. 

To this exalted appellation he doubtless must have Some title, 
as in the front of the work he challenges Bentley in terms of 
pointed defiance, and as in the course of it he persecutes 
sturdy hypercritic with the most distinguished and unrelenting 
severity; sometimes skirmishing with him in petulant ridicule, 
sometimes venturing to grappPe with him in close argumentation, 
and sometimes endeavoring to crush him under a mass of coarse 
and scurrilous invective. We admire the heroism of this .beha- 
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viour, while W'e doubt its justice. Bentley, whose car was 
practised in the i)ice.st discriminations of metre, and whose saga¬ 
city had been employed, during a long and studious life, in tracing 
the radical principles and idiomatic phiaseology of the Greek and 
Konian tongues, has^. attempted, in some instances successfully, 
and in others, it may be, rashly, to separate the genuine text of 
Manilius from spurious interpolation. Mr. Jl. provoked, it 
should seem, at the presumplioii of his predecessor, and jealous, 
no doubt, of his fame, aauiits indiscriminately almost every 
line which he could tind in every edition. Dr. Bentley, in en¬ 
deavoring to establisii canons of criticism, is often ingenious, 
seldom mistaken, anil never dull. Mr. B. neither conde¬ 
scends to adopt the canons which other critics had pro¬ 
posed, nor ventures to produce any of his own. Dr. Bentley 
brings forward parallel passages in support of his observations. 
Mr. B. gives w'ciglit to his remarks fiom the perspiieuity with 
which he suppqscs himself to have explained them, or from the 
contidcnce with which he appears to impose them. Dr. Bent¬ 
ley errs by rule, Mr. B. is right without it. “ lltri credere de- 
betis, Quii ites ?” 

We are surprised that Mr. B. has never borrowed any assist¬ 
ance from the edition of Maniliiis which Stoeber published at 
Strasburg in 17()7. If his design was to illustrate Maiiilitis, he 
might pel haps liave found that design anticipated by the labors 
of Stoeber, whose notes, to say the truth, arc useful, though his 
erudition w'as not very extensive, nor his discernment very acute, 
if his ambition was to expose the errors and to degrade the re¬ 
putation of Bentley, he w'ould have found his prejudices against 
this imperious Aristarch confirmed by the strictures of critics, 
whose abilities arc superior to his own, and whose writings seem 
hitherto to have escaped his notice. For his entertainment 
rather than for his justification, we will produce some passages 
which Sta'ber has esultingly inserted in his preface, but to which, 
in every instance but one, we confidently refuse our assent. 

** Vidcs, Lector, annos fere quadraginta a Beiitleio in edendo 
Manilio desudatuni, ut hincspcni conceperiiit eruditi, opus tandem 
prodituruiw tale esse, quale adhuc orbis criticus non viderit. Jam, 
cum nianibus nostris expectatus diu liber teiietur, hand pauci 
sunt, qui vix centesimam spei sum impletam esse partem conque- 
runtur.” 

To this censure which Menkenius throws nut against Bent¬ 
ley, Stoeber certainly accedes; and in many of his observations 
be has endeavored to show the justness ot it. Stoeber speaks 
with great r/*spect of the Exemplar Mauilii regio Monlanium 
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wiiicli. was published in 1472,'aiid which has been, unpardon- 
ably in his opinion, neglected by succeeding editors. I'he read¬ 
ings of this edition he compared with the Codex Parisiensis, and 
found nearly similar. The varia Iwtmies of the Paris manu¬ 
script were communicated to Bentley by Montfaucon. But 
Bentley, it seems, iHentio sane quam pervicaci eas sprevit; 
noluit vir Hie acutissimus nisi obsequentibus sibi, libris uti. 
This censure is much too harsh and indecorous. Bentley ought 
to have produced the readings, whether they tended to support 
or to invalidate his own criticism. But, in appreciating their 
value, we should have been inclined to prefer the judgment pf 
Bentley to that of Stoeber. Mr. Button will read with tri¬ 
umph the reasons vtluch Sloeber assigns for Bentley’s contemp¬ 
tuous treatment of the l^aiis iiiaiiuscTipt, and the use which he 
professes to have niude of it in bis own edition. 

‘‘ Negljgeuduni putavit hunc codiceni, ciijus lucidissima scripturae 
veritate ipsius in corrigendo temeritateiii iiifractuni iri pulclire intel- 
Icxit. Nos cquideui co iinpensius gratulainur et libro Ms.ct nobis, 
lili quidcin, quod ejus lectiones non tain male sunt habitat ab Aris- 
tdreho Britauno, (|ueniadnioduii) cieteris e libris excelptae, ciiJus 
rci speciinina passim leges in adiiotatioiie nostra: nobis auteni, 
quod prinid hujus codicis collatioiie pensiculatius facta .pristinum 
Manilio reddcrc spleiidorem, novum adderc comiueiitationi nostra?, 
])otuiinus.” 

In their inclination to vilify Bentley, the London and the 
Strasburgh editors appeared to be “ Arcades ambobut in their 
talents for opposing him, Mr. Burton mustyield the palm toStoe- 
ber. Thelattcr lias so far given aproof of his condescension orhis 
candor towards Bentley, as to reprint the same text in the same 
form. But in respect to the celebrated emendation in the liftli 
buok,St(»ber partly condemns what Mr. Burton most vehemently 
and most justly applauds. 

Sic etiani in raagno qiianlani respondere mundo.— Manil. v. 735- 

Mr. Burton is so pleased with Bentley’s conjecture of rcj- 
pubUcUy as to'give it admission into his own immaculate text. 

Omni laude (says he) prosequendus est Bentleius qui hunc 
versuin ita legit.” Stueber thinks and speaks in a very different 
strain. “ Mire deformavit Bentleius.” He laughs bt Bentley’s 
zeal to exclude respondere as a word of the third conjugation, 
and yet he acknowledges that Scaliger was unsuccessful in at¬ 
tempting to defend ii by his quotations from Martial and Valer. 
Tlaccus.—Let us hear what he would himself substitute, 

** Nobis magU placetrespleftdere quod vel e vetusto cod. vel econ- 
jectura dedit lleiiiesius. £t illud correptam admittit penultimani. 
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Cujus quidem rei causamdum mecam studiosius inquire siibvenit 
forte fortuna commodissima. Noatroque dignissima^ observatio 
Senccae, qui, Nat. Quaest. Lib. 2. Cap. 56. Etiainnum, ait, illo 
verbo (fulgere) utebantnr anl;iqui, correpio, quo nos produeta nna 
syllaba, utimur. Dicimus enim ut splendere sic fulgere.—At illis 
ad significandum bano e nubibus subitae lucis exceptionem (de 
fulgure loquitur) mos ®rat, media syllaba correpta, ut dicerent ful¬ 
gere. Quid ergo vetat, quontinus credamiis et pro certo afiirme- 
inus. Nostrum ad instar aiitiquorum non magis ingenio poctico 
quam Mente Philosophica, eaque vel homiiie Christiano dignissiina, 
scripsisse resplendcre, ad significandum actus celeritateni, qua qiii- 
dem iiatura, quae Nostro Deus bos stellarum ordines in coelo re- 
splendere fecit.’' 

We have transcribed so large a portion of this note because 
we were unwilling to strip it of any force which it may be 
thought to possess; because we conceive the confidence of its 
author to be insufficiently warranted by his reasoningand be¬ 
cause the admirers of Bentley will be strengthened in their con¬ 
viction of his sagacity when they see the weakness of his oppo¬ 
nent. We are at a loss to find either poetic beauty or philo¬ 
sophical wisdom in the meaning which Stoeber affixes to the 
passage : we think all analogical reasoning from the simple to the 
compouifd verb, precarious: we do not recollect the word re- 
spletidere in any Latin poet; we are confident that neitheryiif- 
gere, nor splenderej nor slridere, nor effervere, nor any words of 
the same kind are to be found in the whole poem of Mani- 
lius:—Bentley's conjecture on the contrary recommends itself 
not only from the metre which is indisputable, but from the sense 
which is clear, apposite, and even beautiful. 

Of Mr. Burton’s edition we have to add, that it may be use¬ 
ful to school-boys who wish to rove over a dark and visionary 
writer; or to naturalists who may here and there pick up some 
straggling facts relative to the astronomy of the ancients. But 
to that class of readers who are conversant in the refinements of 
fdste, and in the researches of criticism, it will not supply any 
large share of instruction or amusement. 
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ITINERARY* OF 

Achmed ben El Hassen'from Fas to Tafdellwith ex¬ 
planatory notes. 


praise be to God—there is neither power nor virPic but from God.+ 

Achmed ben El Hasseii el Metsyouwi, the humble slave of 
the Most High God, to whom God be propitious, performed this 
journey in the reign of the Prini;e of believers Miihamed/ our 
Sultan, son of Abdallah, son of Ismael, Shereef £1 Hassany, dur^ 
ing the month of Jumad Attheny, i. e. the second Jumad in the 
year 1201. (Answering to the latter half of March 1787.) 

Is^ Journey .—We departed from the town of Fas, and, con¬ 
tinuing our journey, we arrived at the station called JDarouda- 
bibagh, which belongs to our Sovereign above-mentioned ; there 
we passed the bridge of Seboo,^ when, after passing through 
barren and stony places, W'e reached a country abounding in 
olive plantations, where we discovered the town of Safrou, ren¬ 
dered very agreeable by the gardens and tine vegetation of the 


' ' - - ' ' . '■ ' i.. * 

* This Itinerary is in a collection of Mr. Paiilus, intitled Memorabilient'wx 
8vo. Leipsic 1791. t. i. p. 47. Mr. Fauhis translated itlVom the Arabic into 
Latin, and as he has not given the original, it is here translated from 
a French version of the Latin. 

^ Ben £1 Ilassen should be Bel Hassen, for the n in hen loses its 
sound when followed by the article el. This grammatical rule dues not 
seem to he known by tiie Arabic scholars of Europe, or at least it is nut 
olsei-ved by any of them. 

^ The orthography, in the Latin and French translations, is Fez,Tafi- 
let; but they arc in the original Arabic Fas, Tafilelt. ^ 

^ It were useless to notice the little inaccuracy of the trauslation of 
such passages as the following (which do not interfere with the Itine¬ 
rary), were they not calculated to confuse the Arabic stiidenr, who ought 
to be informed that such a translation as this, of the original Arabic, is 
incomplete; the Ariibic words being 


3 ^ - 


3 
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f 
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which signifies, " Praise be to God alone: for there is neither virtue 
nor power but from Godf the highf the eternal 

5 This Muhamed was the father of Suliman, the present Emperor of 
Marocco. lie is called Emer el mumeneent Prince of believers, in the origi¬ 
nal Arabic. 

A Kuntera Sebno in the original, vdiich is the bridge over the beautiful 
river Seboo, not far from its source. This great river rises in the Atlas, 
passes Fas, and discharges itself in the Atlantic ocean, at Mehedtima, 
south of the lake, and in Lat. N. 34°. 16. See the Map in ShJbeeny’s ac¬ 
count of Timbuctoo, page 65. 
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adjucent country. The liver Seboo also, which passes through 
the town, rciuiers this place still more agieeable, turning nume¬ 
rous mills. 

2nd Juurveif .—VVe departed from this place and reached, by 
stony and rugged wars, a inouutain, at the foot of which is a hill 
called Mouddou Fayiaoiiii,’ and a plain called Zogari Ahniar. 
Afterwards we arrived at a place culled Scheb-Ftsoubu, and, 
after passing near the river Waugiel, w'e entered the place named 
Aiy une-el-asna,^ whcic \\c passed the night. At this place is a 
plain abounding in grass, and of^such a prolific vegetation, that it 
"surpasses all description. Wc made but little way this day, al¬ 
though we travelled on from the dawn of day till noon. 

Srd Journci /.—After having passed stony and barren moun¬ 
tains and crossed seveia! streams, ue reached a place called Nehr- 
Merdou, inhabited by a tribe of Berebbers called Ait Shagrushe; 
then descending the mountain of Tsenicts-Klbaks, we icached 
the banks of the river Dgiguu, near to which stands the castle 
of Tsagouls, inhabited by another tribe of Berebbers called Ait 
Djusie; here we passed the night. 

4^/i Jourueif .—Departing from the Castle of I’sagoiits we 
again passed over a country stony and barren, mountainous and 
full of precipices, and we arrived at Kl Kebiire Ktsuats, or the 
Tombs of Etsuuts, so called because three and twenty men 
perished in the snow on mount Immoii Djuniba. This iiioiintain 
is very lofty, and much snow falls there. At the foot of this 
mountain aic many towns; that which is called Kasar-Etsiousi 
is surrounded with a river. We sojourned at this place, after 
having passed but a shoit distance this day. 

5th JoutiH'if .—We traversed the plain called Zerghou, where 
fliere is neither water, plant, nor animal. VVe afterwards saw', a 
little out of our way, a place culled El Meweluli, where there is a 
salt spiing. In traversing the canton of Cliuimusourray we dis¬ 
covered two ruined villages, called Didjaroutama, fiom whence 
we continued our course towards a high mountain called Sabets- 
beni-Oubeid, stony, barren, and full of precipices, which, they 
say, forms the limits of the state of Marocco, and which extends 
to 'IVipoli. At the foot of this iiiountaiii runs the rapid and 
tren)endous inountaiii-strcain, the NJuluwia, upon which are 


' This is most probably "Mtdina Faramin in the original Arabic, i. e. 
the town of Pharouh, Ttie least mistake in the letters might make the va- 
riaiioti. 

^ Where the French orthography of Arabic words docs not suit the 
English ppnmiciatiui), we have altered the orthography to the English 

pronunciation: thus this word Aiyune, which signifies springs, is 

written in the Latin translation, Uuyoun. 
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barks oarrying sails. On either bank arc gardens and villages, 
callfd Uksubi Slicrifa, (i. e. the Castles of Princes). After a diffi¬ 
cult and laborious day’s march, we sojourned at this place, and 
passed the night. 

(it/i Jounicif .—We continued oiir journey, and after having 
passed mount (Jgres, we came to the place called Selamoum- 
AleiLiinie, and then to the rivf*r Serbouheih; travelled almost 
the whole of this day without finding water, after which, we 
found a little in one place only, called Ras-el-ma.* After reach¬ 
ing the village uzlet-Tirw!in,*vie were obliged to pay the tri¬ 
bute which they require from ail Caravans. All this country 
forms a desert, without plants, stones, or animals. We did not 
proceed far this day. 

7ih Joimieif. —After having passed mountains, and barren and 
stony valleys, we reached a group of villages, called GerSy in- 
h'lbited by* Ilerebers, (if the tribe Ait-adougli,* so called from 
their depravity and hostility to travellers: these villages are scat¬ 
tered on each side of the river Ziz,^ which is the river of Tafilelt. 

^th Jonniey. —Pursuing our journey ihroiigh the plain, 
we reached a place culled Kitching. Departing from this place 
travellers piocced, dining the whole day, among mountains and 
stony valleys, and difficult passes. At length we came to a 
vilKige culled ZaabI, where the caravan was subjected to another 
contribution. After which, it arrived at the towns of ’J^semrakest 
Ait Sutsmaii, Jafry and lien I'efuse, where there are gardens and 
palm trees. The passage of the caravan this day w'ns laborious, 
not from the distance which we travelled, but from .the difficult 
ways and steep declivities which we passed over. 

bth Joimici /.—We departed, anil from this territory we en¬ 
tered the region called Ei Medgiiara, and immediately afterw'ards 
we reached the strong castles b's Soke, Kusser Jedidc, and Kasser 
Muley Abdallah ben Aly. Here we discovered the finest palm 
trees in the vvorld^ and the finest roses.* When the agricultiir- • 
ists of this country sow their seed, they steep the seed in pools 
.similar to what are used for the making of salt; and, by the bless¬ 
ing of God, the seed thus sown produces abundantly. ^ 

* i. e. The Miring of water. 

* Ait Ailough it hhoiilii be, but it is in the Latin translation Aista* 
duiiMi, which is probably an error of the press. 

*\he river is called Wed Ziz or Wed Fifelly, i. e. the river Ziz,or the 
river of Tafilelt. It is common for rivers in Africa to be called by different 
names. Thus the Neel El Abecd, or Neel Sudan, or Niger, has a dozen at 
least given to it by the various nations through whose territories it passes. 

* Ks Soke Kasser Jedide, i. e. the market of the new CiW*le. Kasser 
Muley Abdallah ben Aly, the Castle of Muley Abdallah the son of Aly. 

* These are called El Word filclly, i. e. the Tafilelt rose, vide Sha- 
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lOM Journey .—After having passed these strong castles we 
discovered a spring, sometimes called Ain-Miski, and sometimes 
Ain Tutugelt; this spring could scarcely be equalled for the 
good quality, as well as abundance, of its water, which serves 
the inhabitants also for building; to irrigate their corn, palms, 
and all other plants. From there, we reached the river Ziz, 
before mentioned, and passing along its banks, across woods of 
palm trees and orchards, we entered the district of lletseb. We 
perceived during this day several strong castles: viz. Kasser 

Eulad Eaisa,* Kasser Eulad Afiiyra,* Kasser-Tsatchiainets and 
'Kasser El Muarika, built by Seedy Muhamed, the Emperor of 
hlurocco before mentioned. \\ e also saw in this region a strong 
castle called Kasser-Mnley El ^lanitint*,^ which is the best and 
most curious of them all. Plantations of palm trees are every¬ 
where seen, and cultivated fields fertilised b) canals of irrigation. 
The distance passed this day was inconsiderable. 

ll^A Jouriiei /.—VVe now passed an uninterrupted plain, bar¬ 
ren, without palm trees, without water, w'ithout plants, W’ithuut 
inhabitants, the abode of antelopes, ostriches, and other wild ani¬ 
mals. This territory is dangerous, being inlested with robbers. 
We afte-rw'ards arrived at a village called Tzetzimi: here begins 
the territory of Tafilelt. We now arrived at strong castles called 
Sabbah^by the inhabitants, and w'hich are situated iii a vast pl&in. 
We then crossed the river Ziz, and after passing by several towns 
surrounded by plantations of palm trees,* we came to the beau¬ 
tiful palace called Dar el Beida,^ built by our victorious King, 
by the Grace of God. Mot far from this palace is the fortress 
called Erisani, called also Ebou-Amm. 


beeny’s account of Tlinbuctuu, page 79. It ib similar to the China rose; 
is powerfully fragrant. From tlie leaves of the Tafilelt rose is made the 
celebrated distillation called otto (instead of attar) of roses.—These roses 
are noticed by the English Anacreon : 

** There too the llarani’s inmates smile, 

Maids from the West, with sun-bnght hair; 

And from the garden of the Nile, 

Delicate as the rusts there.”—Lalla llookh, 7th Ed. p.S22. 

■ Kasser Eulad Eaisa, the Castle of the Sons of Eaisa. We should write 
it in English, Woled Aisa. 

* The Castle of the Sons of Amyra. 

• The Castle of the Prince El Mamune. 

♦ There were probably seven Ca^tlefc, as the word Sabbah implies. 

5 The palm or date trees of Tafilelt are remarkaidy productive. 

^ The palace ot Oar cl heida, an Arabic term signifying the White 
House, was built in the early part of the reign of the Sultan Seedy Muhau- 
med, tlie stones and marble being transported across the Atlas from the 
rums of Pbaruah. See enlarged edition of Jackson’s account of Marocco, 
note, p. ‘^£1; also Shaheeny, p. 80. 
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1 

Such are all the placeS| all the regions and deserts, which w-e 
saw during ihe journey above mentioned, in the reign of our prince; 
and we implore for us and all Muiiainedans the mercy of God. 

This Itinerary was written and composed the ninth day of 
the mouth Jumad Altlienie,* year 1203 (q.'d.) 17B9. A, D. 

The position of Tafilelt, from whence a caravan departs every 
autumn for Tinibiictuo, is tolerably w’ell ascertained by the 
above itineiary, which corioborates that of Shabteny. 1 have 
said, that it is eight horse journies from the ruins of Pharoah to 
Tafilelt, or 15 caravan journies. The information reconlcd by 
me in my account of Marocco, and in Shabeeny, respecting 'rafi- 
lelt, I procured partly from intelligent Moors who had often 
pel formed the journey, but principally from Signor Francisco 
Chiappe, an Italian gentleman, whom 1 knew w'ell, and w'ho had 
been European charge dcs atfaires, or Minister for European 
affairs, at the Court of Marocco, during a great part of the reign 
of the Sultan Seedy Muhamed, father to the present Emperor. 
He w'asa gentleman of great veracity, and had accompanied the 
Emperor pcM'sonally twice from Fas to Tafilelt. My description 
of the country, rivers, and soil east of the Atlas mountains is ex¬ 
clusively from him. lie had an itinerary, which he showed me at 
Laraiche, of both journies, from which he alh^wcd me to take 
extracts, and would have given them to me if I had expressed a 
desire to have them : but Europe at that time v'as not so inter¬ 
ested ill discovering Africa as it is now. i have every reason to 
think Signor F. Chiappc’s report perfectly corn ct. 1 have neither 
added to, nor diininislied from, it, but have gi\en an epitome of 
bis observations. 1 think it expedient thus publicly to declare 
this circumstance, as it is now become valuable to know on 
what authority or foundation our intelligence rests respecting 
the interior of North Africa; Mr. Walckenaer, the intelligent 
author of Recherches G6ographiques sur rint^rieiir de I’Afriqiie 
Septentrionale, olJserves, page 281, ** Aiiisi done les renseigne- 
ments qu’a obtenus M. Jackson, s’accordent avec ceux de 
ritin6raire d'Achmed relativement ^ la position de Tafijelt.” 

Mr. Walckenaer, page 279 of his interesting work, the prin¬ 
cipal object of which is to fix the position of Timbuctoo, doubts 


* Tile French translation of this itinerary has it Dgiouniadil; but there 
is no such month in the MuhamedaqKalendar: there is the month of Ju¬ 
mad ellule and Jumad Atthenie,q. d. the first Jumad and the second Jumad. 
That this itinerary is dated in the second Jumad is unquestionable, as the 
Latin translation has it mensis geniaditsania, wh.ch is but nlight vari¬ 
ation fiom Jumad Atthcnie, if not an error of the press. 
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the existence of a river E. of the mountains of Atlas which runs 
from the South West to the North East/ and he observes that 
it is probably an error of the printer, and therefore turns this 
river from the North West'to the South East; for in quoting a 
passage from my acoount of Marocco he says, “ Une riviere 
qui prend sa source dans la chaine d’Atlas arrose cette vaste 
plaiue, et coule du Nord-Ouestau Sud-Est.” What authoiity 
the learned geographer has had for turning the course of this river, 
or for reversing my words, or why he should imagine it more 
probable to run South East info the great desert, than North 
East into the desert of Angad, 1 know not, Hanied bel Hassen 
Ims not informed him that the river Ziz or the river Filelly so 
runs ; but if be had so informed him, 1 can only say that Ids 
leport.difFeis from that of my friend Signor F. Cbiapp6, whose 
intelligence was never doubted, whose veracity stands unim- 
peaclicd. 

The learned geographerthinks I have placed Tafilcit too 
near the ruins of Pbaroah in my map: and as tlie true situation 
of Tufilelt has now become important, as auxiliary to the dis¬ 
covery of that of 'rimbuctoo, 1 should think it reprehensible 
were 1 to omit making the following observations, on which 1 
shall leave the intelligent reader and learned geographer to 


* Jackson’s Account of Marocco, enlarged Ed. p. 22.—1 have said that 
Tdhlelt is 15 caravan joiirnies from the ruins of Pharuah : 

G among the mountains in craggy serpentine paths, 

at 10 English miles a day - - - 60 

9 in the plains, at 20 do. a day - - - lao 

-240 miles. 

I have also said that Tafilelt is il da}s from tlie ruins of Pharoah, horse 
travelling, viz — 

S days among the mountains, at 20 mile^ a day - - GO 
5 days in the plains, at 35 miles a day > - - 175 

235 miles. 

Signor Cliiappc performed this journey from Fas to Tafilelt in 9 days 
and a half, travelling 8 or 10 hours each day. And 1 think if we ever 
shall pcrfv.m the journey we shall find it nearly as here stated, taking the 
medium, viz. 237 English miles, or 208 geographical miles ; thus there is 
a difierence of 12 geographical miles betwten iny calculation and that 
of Achmed hel llassen. 

^ M. Jackson, dans sa carte, place Tafilct beaucoup trop pres des 
Iluines dc Pharaon d’apres la distance qu’il indiqnu dans son texte. Ccs 
cuntradiciiuns ne doivent pas nous sitrprcndre. <.’e sont Ics habitans du 
pays bicn instruits qui ont fuurni iiM. Jackson les inat(-riaux de ses des- 
ciiptions, majs ce,ne sont pas eux qui ont dressc sa carle.” Vide AValck- 
tnaer, lleclftrches gcographiqurs sur l’Afrique,&c. p. 280. 
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make their deductions. With regard to M. Walckeiiaer’s opinion 
that Ta’filelt has been placed by me, on the map, too near 
the ruins of Pharoah, 1 should observe, that although the map 
here alluded to was made principally to show the track across the 
Sahara to 'Hnibuctoo, yet Tablelt is considered to be, by all 
those who have performed the journey, distant in a right line from 
Marocco, two-thirds of the distance which it is from Fas : this 
on a reference to my map of the track of the caravans, will be 
found to be the case. Some allowance should also be made for 
the windings of the road, in the^mountains of Atlas, which ap¬ 
pear to have been overlooked by M. Walckenaer, and which* 
are so ciicuilous that they prolong the journey out of all pro¬ 
portion with the lineal distance to Tahlelt. 1 conceive this to 
be another argument in favor of my position of Timbuctoo, as 
marked in iny map of the caravan tracks. 

JAMES G. JACKSON. 


REMARKS ON 

Air. Bellamys New Translation of the Old Testbment, 


Part II .—[Comliided from No. 51. p. 131.] 

Jn the beginning of the (21st chapter, two different events are 
related ; one is the destruction of the cities and people of King 
Aiad, the Canaanite, and the other is the setting up by Moses of 
the biazcii serpent. The first of thcae subjects Mr. Bellamy, 
I ejecting the authorised version, on account, I suppose, of its 
want of perspicuity, translates as follows: Ver. 1. Nowthe Ca~ 
nanniiej king of Arad who dwelt in the South, heard when 
Inael came by the way of the spies: and he fought against 
Israel, and look of him captives. 2. Then Israel vowed 
a vow before Jehovah, and he said, Surelif delivering, thou wilt 
give even this people into my hand, and I will separate their 
cities. 3. Now Jehovah, 8fc. 6^c. My reason for quciitig these 
▼eises. Sir, is to show that Mr. B. has here been guilty of an 
error, which no one, acquainted with the simplest rules of He¬ 
brew construction, could commit, lii the passage just quoted, 

he has rendered the words IJIJ delivering, thou wilt give, 

mistaking the infinitive for a present participle, and thus manifest¬ 
ing his ignorance of the idiom of the language. I quote 

for his benefit the W'ords of the learned Buxtorf upon this peculiar 
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construction of the Hebrew: **F'erbumJinifum quodvis regii suum 
irijinitum, ad rnajorem certitudimm et evidentiam exprimendam** 
“ Inbnituni seepius praecedit et sub priina radical) notatur cum 
KametZj si in Kal sit et eic verbis perfectis aut bisyllabis, per- 

fectorum formam imitantibus : ut^ 

omni arbore horti comedeiido comedes, Gen. ii. l6. hoc est, 
Hbere, prorsus comedes” See Thes. Grain, p. 498. And again, 

Qua/ido injiiiitivus sequitur^ tumlconlinuatio et frequentalio 

iridicaturut, benedixit benedicendo 

vobis, Jos. xxiv. ver. 10, hoc est, subinde, sine intermissione be~ 
fiediiit vobis. Thes. Gram. p. 499. 

In this chapter the 8th and 9th verses are thus rendered in 
the authorised version. 8. ** And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a pole: and it shall 
come to pass, that every one that is bitten, when he looketh upon 
it, shall live.” 9- ** And Moses made a serpent of Brass, and 
put it upon a pole, and it came to pass, that if a serpent had 
bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of Brass, he lived.” 
This translation has hitherto been supposed to convey very fairly 
and literally, the meaning of the original, and which is, in this 
passage, by no means obscure. But “ objectors” have, it seems, 
been busy, and that is quite sufficient to induce our learned au¬ 
thor to put forth his gigantic strength, and crush them. This 
desideratum he accomplishes in two W'ays; first, by a new ver¬ 
sion of the passage; secondly, by a note to explain it, consist¬ 
ing of more than three pages, at once argumentative, critical, and 
didactic. His rendering as usual is remarkable, as well for its 
perspicuity as for its grammatical accuracy. Ver. 8. And 
Jehovah said to Moses, Prepare before thee a serpent which set 
before him for a sign ; then it shall be, whosoever shall be bitten, 
and looketh to him, that he shall live.” 9. “ Then Moses pre¬ 
pared a serpent of Brass, and he put it for the sign, so it was, 
if the serpent had bitten a man, when he trUsted through the 
serpent oj' Jirass, then he lived.” 

Part of the note w'hich is, not unaptly, attached to this ** New 
Translauon,” 1 will quote as a specimen ; 

« The Clause ve sim otho gnal nees, is ren¬ 

dered, and set it upon a pole. The word otho is translated 
by the neuter pronoun it ; but it is a compound word, of DM 
oth, by, before, on, to, &c., and 'I vau postfixed, the pronoun him, 
as in the following clause of this'verse. Heb. Before him.” Our 
learned critic has here confounded the conjunction vau in 
with the r^aiive pronoun which, and has so obviously shown 
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bis ignorance of Uie werd VIM, diat it Weiiid be a waste of time 
to dwell apoQ it. He then proceeds to show bit critical acmoen 
on rendered in onr version, •* a fiery seipent :** in bis ob^ 
servations on this word, be introduces the Seraphim, Cbm'ubim, 
the Egyptian Serapis, and Joseph; but 1 {^ave not been able at 
yet to discover the precise meaning of this part of his note. Our 
Critic, in the 32nd verse of this chapter, again tries his skill en 
a subject, which makes a prominent figdire in bis introduction t 
but before I proceed to examine this verse, I shall, in order to 
obviate the charge of misrepre8|^ntation, quote the most mate¬ 
rial part of what Mr. B. has wntten upon this head .—“ Seriousr 
errors,^* he says, ** have also been made by those translators 
who have translated according to JCen, and others, who have 
translated according to Cketib, It may be necessary to explain 
these terms. The Keri translators endeavour to give the sense 
of the text, and frequently oniit some important word, or attempt 
to alter the original. But by> Chetib is meant the true text, 
which should be translated so as not to reject a single word in 
the original. Hitherto the Keri and Chetib translators stand 
opposed to each other, and have been so understood even by 
Jews themselves, ever since the dispersion of that people.** 
And again, ** J have therefore endeavoured to recoimile the 
Keri translators, or those who have attempted to give the sense 
of the passage, by rejecting a word or words, with Chetib, or 
those who have adhered to the whole of the original text, who 
must have given the true sense when they abided by the vei]f 
letter; and these were the ancient Hebrews. Had the Kmri 
translators understood the accentual readily, there had been no 
necessity for them to have rejected any part of the sacred text; 
there would have been no necessity, as has been asserted by the 
later Masorites, for vh lo, i. e. not, to be read as *6 /on, to him; 
and so for other words,*’* Without making any observations on 
the confused ideas of our Critic on tbe subject^ £ shall merely 
remark that, notwiithstanding the lofty position which he baa 
assumed on this occasion, he has, with the exception of two 
passages, followed hke all other translators the Keri readine in 
liis new translation of Genesis; and in those two passanes Mr. 
Whittaker has shown him to have been guilty of the most fla¬ 
grant violation of grammar. Although there are between 70 
and 80 Keri readings in the Pentateuch, tbe one which ^ am 
about to examine is, 1 believe, only the third which Me* B» 
has attempted to ** reconcile wHk the Chetib ;** and his attf 

* Introductfun, p. 10. 
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in this istitnce, is e^tnilly inifS6rtiKiffte as it wai in As paa- 
sages in Genesis. The translations of the 39nd verse of the 
filst chapter stand thus in the Old and New versions : 

Authorised Translation, New Translatton, 

And Moses sent fo spy out Also Moses sent to explore 
Jaazer, and they took the vil- Jaazer^ and they took the vil¬ 
lages thereof, and drove out lages thereof, and he expelled 
the Amorites that were there. the Amorites that were there. 

Upon this verse our author writes this note: ** And drove 
out. Heb. And he expelled, l^e Keri translators suppose 
an error in the text, and have recommended the word 
vareshf rendered, and drove out^ to be written ttTlT' yoreesh. 
■But this would make it the participle Benoni, or active, 
and surely nothing would be gained by it; for whether we 
say he drove out, or driving out, the Amorites, it amounts 
to the same. 2'he English translation is certainly correct here, 
and the Keri translators are decidedly wrong.** 

On turning to this verse in the original, it will be perceived that 

above the word vayoresh, is the masoretic circlet pointing 
to the margin, where we find ptC^^ with a vau, instead of the 

latter s yod of the former word; and it requires the greatest igno¬ 
rance nottosee the propriety of the substitution of the Keri for the 
Chetib. The word comes from t&l', a verb defective in the first 
radical, in the Hipbil conjugation it changes its first radical ^ 
yod into vau cholem, in the Hophal conjugation into -I vau shu- 
rek, and it is on account of these and other changes that the verb 
is called irregular or defective. Now in the word in the text, 
there still remains the first radical > unchanged, and, which 
is contrary to every rule of grammar, it is pointed with cholem, 
a vowel which properly belongs to ^ vau. As it is therefore 
impossible that both the consonants and the vowels in thb word 
can be right, the Masorets, or whoever werd' the authors of the 
Keri notes, have very properly directed the yod to be expunged 
in the reading, and a 1 vau to be inserted. 

But,*says Mr. B., this amendment of the Masorets woiuld 
make icm^ the pabticiple benoni, or active ! Let me 
tell this Critic, that the amendment of the Masorets, is a 
verb of the third person sing. masc. fut. Hiph. with 1 vau 
conversiVe, (such also is the word in the text, with the exception 
of the irregularity which has bSen pointed out by the Masorets,) 
and nothing else. I beg leave to inform Mr. B., that the par¬ 
ticiple Benoni* belongs as well to the passive as to the active 
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voice; and of this he inay easily^convinoe himself by a slight in¬ 
spection of any Hebrew gramranar. In return for this informa- 
tion^ I would ask Mr. B. to inform me who the Keri trans¬ 
lators*' are; and where 1 can 6nd a trandation which, reject¬ 
ing the Keri notes, confines itself to the ^hetib ? If this infor¬ 
mation be not given in the next communication which Mr. Bel¬ 
lamy may think proper to give the public, your readers will 
think that by such phrases as ** The English translation is eer- 
tainly correct herti and the Keri translators are decidedly 
lorong," our author had no othe^ object in view, than by a pomp¬ 
ous display of seeming erudition to delude the uninforuied past 
of the public. 

Mr. B., Sir, is not long before be finds another subject on 
which be may, with great advantage to the public, exercise his 
critical acumen. Tiie S2nd chap, of Numbers, containing the 
history of Balak, and of Balaam and bis ass, is the field upon 
which he fias determined to meet the Enemies of the Bible, and 
to vanquish them, by showing, that altliough their objections 
are good against the authorised translation of this part of sacred 
writ, yet, when made against a faithful representation of the 
original Hebrew, (and such hh own ** New Translation** un¬ 
doubtedly Uf) they lose all their substance, and vanish* into air. 
Eor my ow n part, Sir, if 1 had the power, I would decree Mr. 
Bellamy, for his victory on the present occasion, the honor of a 
Triumph, diough some, not being able duly to appreciate his 
merits, or, like the ** Publishers of Bibles," being envious of 
bis talents, might think him amply repaid by that of an Ovation. 
It would occupy too many of your valuable pages to give a 
minute analysis of Mr. B.'s labors and discoveries mi this sub¬ 
ject He has found out, that ^ mi, iu tbe 9th verse, which 
has been supposed by all, Jews as well as Christians, ever since 
the dispersion, to be an interrogative pronoun, is neither more 
nor less than a verb, and that it ought to be rendered ** Beware,**^ 
as he says it is iiwS Sam. chap. 18, ver. 12.; that Balaam was a 
priest under the Noaboticdwpeiisation; that his ass never spoke, 
and that die apostle, who alludes to the sulgect, does not mean 
to say that he did speak. These, and other discoveries equally 
instrucdve and entertuning, with a vast quantity of cridciime 
and explaiiatUons to support and elucidate his ** New Tnuw- 
latKMi," may be found in ihe 15 coluains of closely printeii 
commentary on this chiqiter, which, lorUmately for manlbiml, 
our learned Critic has tbought«fit to edit. The subject of 
laam is continued in tbe two succeeduig chapters; eod die jif i yfa 
of elegant laoguoge, erudite cridcisiRs, and .sfAendid tlwiies. 
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cannot fail of finding their most sanguine expectations realised 
by perusing the text and the notes. 

Before i conclude, 1 will introduce to the notice of your 
readers a sample or tw'o of.the manner in which he has chosen 
to reply, in his “ Critical Examination of the Objections made to 
the New Translation'of the Bible,” to the observations of Mr. 
Whittaker. 

In number 129 of his Appendix, Mr. W. points out 
Mr. Bellamy’s erroneous translation of Genesis, xlix, 10.; 
his words are as follow; (Heeni. noun fern.) * And 

anto him (sha]!) the gathering of the people (be).’ Kmg*s Bible, 
‘ Then the people shall congregate befel him.* New Version, 
Any attempt to arrive at the meaning of this extraordinary phra¬ 
seology being quite beyond the scope of human ingenuity, we 
can only observe, that the New Translator has rendered a noun 
substantive in Hebrew, not by a verb, as'in former cases, but 
by two verhs,^* 

That 1 may not be supposed to misrepresent him, 1 will 
quote his own words as they appear in pages 45 and 46 of his 
Critical Examination, &c.: 

In a woik of such magnitude, on account of the multiplicity 
of reference to different passages, errors in correction, hence 
faults in some copies arising from accidents in printing, where 
letters have dropped out of .the form, and wrong ones put in, it 
is to be expected that some errois will be made. One of this 
description I will mention, concerning which any impartial 
reader will see that it has been occasioned by the negligence of 
the press. It is one which will show the deliberate misrepre¬ 
sentation of this writer, in the most glaring colors, as he is 
abusive about an error he has made himself, but which he charges 
on me. Gen. xlix, 10. And unto him shall the gathering 
o/'Mejpeop/e (authorised version). 1 translate the passage, 
Jxhen shall the people congregate before ^im. 'rhat is, at 
the coming of the Messiah, the sacred waiter says, Then 
shall the people congregate before him; viz. in divine 
worship. In the word bejore^ the lettersybre were drawn out 
by the fSrinting-balls, and the letters j'e were put in, so that in 
some of the copies the word is hefe^ instead of before. Now 
it is hardly possible to believe that any writer would act so dis¬ 
honorably as to put in the letter /, in order to make it befell 
Was he not aware that by accusing me of such gross ignorance 
it w'oiild have a tendency to injilre me, by causing a stagnation 
to my work? After our critic has put in the letter /, to make 
the word befbf^ a verb, he then says that I translate the clause 
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thus : Then shall the people congregate befel Am. And he 
further obserres, Any attempt to arrive at the meaning of this 
extraordinary phraseology being quite beyond the scape of hu-‘ 
man ingenuity^ tee can only observe that the New Translator 
has renwred a noun substantive in HebreWy not by a verb, hut 
by two verbs. If this geutlemau had been in his so6er senses, be 
could not have made such a blunder surely. If 1 Had rendered 
this word as a verb befel, which our critic has dune for me, this 
would not be rendering it by two verbs. He ought to have 
known that the translators have* put in a verb and an article in^ 
this short clause of seven words, for which there is no authority 
in the Hebrew. The meaning of our critic, 1 suppose, is, that 
the word /inp' yikhaih, rendered the gathering in the common 
version, and the word before, which he has made a verb, make 
the two verbs which he palms on me. 1 believe there is but 
another passage in all the scripture where the word /inp^ yikhaih 
is found: it is in Prov. xxx, 17; it is the infinitive of the 
verb to obey ; viz. and refuseth Cnnp'V lihhath) to obey. Will 
our critic inform his readers how the same word, with the same 
vowels, in this verse in Genesis, is converted into a noun ? But 
he must remember that there is no authority whatever«for the 
article the: viz. the gathering: so takeaway the article the, and 
the word gathering remains m the common version^ which some 
grammarians would call Siparticiple'* 

The way in which Mr. Bellamy, in the.above quoted passage, 
accounts for the mutilated appearance of before in his New 
Translation, may, for aught that i know of printing, be correct. 
But can any body conceive that Mr. Whittaker added the I, to 
make out his charges of ignorance against Mr. B. f No one 
who has read Mr. Whittaker’s book and whose opinion is worth 
having, will, for a moment, pretend that he did so. In criticising 
the work of almost any other writer than Mr. B., his opponent 
would naturally h^ve supposed that an error, for which the 
author was not accountable, had, in some way or other, been 
committed: but, unfortunately for Mr. Bellamy, the masses of 
error, which are to be found in almost every page of ^is New 
Translation,, rendered it more probable to the mrnd of Mr, 
Whittaker that an I had slipped out from the end of the word, 
than that two letters had disappeared from the body of it. lllte 
language which our author has thou^t fit to apply to his oppo¬ 
nent can injure nobody but himself. With regard to the obser- 
vations of Mr. Bellafny on tlie word no one who has 

vanced a step beyond the alphabet of the langq ag iw c tp «i»t^ 
tain a doubt that Mr. W. is perfectly right in representtog it to 
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^ a Heemantive nouu feminine, and, consequently, that it is truly 
rendered in the national veision, ** tht gathering” —But Mr. 
Bellamy, notwithstanding the lapse of more than a year between 
the publishing of his ** Sew Translation ” and his “ Critical 
Examination,” decla.’es, in the latter work, this noun to 

be an infinitive, which, in the former, he had represented as the 
third person sing, future : and this too, on the authority of the 
Common Verswn, on which he has bestowed so much unqualified 
abuse. He finds, from his concordance 1 suppose, that JVTp^ 
(the same woid with the preposition prefixed) occurs in Pro¬ 
verbs XXX, 17, and that it is, in the King’s Bible, which 
none of its numerous advocates pretend to be literal, rendered 
to obey and having discovered from Lindley Murray that 
to obey” is the infinitive of the English verb, the New Trans¬ 
lator concludes, and ** some grammarians” may think naturally 
enough, that the Hebrew word which it represents, must of 
necessity be the infinitive also. He then proceeds, “Will our 
critic inform his readers how the same word, with the same 
vowels, in this verse in Genesis, is converted into a noun ? But 
he ^ must remember that there is no authority whatever for the 
article ihe; viz. the gathering: so take away the article tAe,and 
the w'ord gathering remains in the common version, which 
some grammarians would call a participle,” Does Mr. Bella¬ 
my wish this to be considered as a proof of his assertion that the 
Hebrew is the most certain and correct language in the world ? 
He fiist converts a noun substantive feminine, into a verb of 
the third person singular future; after the lapse of a year, he 
declares it to be the infinitive; and then, to crown the whole, says 
that there are “ some grammarians ” (and this Vindicator of the 
Hebrew' does not find fault with them) who would call this un- 
fortmiate tioun a participle. 

In number 9 of his Appendix, Mr, Whittaker shows Mr. 
Bellamy’s improper translation of Gen. iv, 4../* (3rd pars. 

sing. pret. IJiph.) * And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings 
of his flock.* King’s Bible. ' But Abel, ccrme even with firstlings 
of bis 'sheep.’ New Version. Mr. Bellamy’s interpretation 
would have been correct, had the original been K3 (3rd pers. 

sing. pret. Ka/.^ See Grammar.” 

In number 65 he in like manner animadverts upon Mr,.B.’8 
Version of Gen. xxiv, I. “Ha (part. Ben, sing, masc,) * And 

Abraham was old, (and) well stricken in age.* King’s Bible. 
* Now was old: the days had coxne* New VersioQ. 

7'his error is similar to that noticed in Art. 43.” 
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TbH jour readers mev have die whole mut^ before them, I 
will ^uote die whole of Article 43. ^'Gen. xvyi, 11. 0^^ 

(part. Bra* pi.) * Now Abrabamand Sarah (were) old (and) weU 
itricken in age.* King’s Bible. * NoW Abraham and Sarah were 
old, the days had come* New Version. This would require die 
Hebrew to have been (3rd person pi. pret. Kal), even al* 

lowing the accent Siphcha to convert this word into a pluperfect 
or remote preter, Mr. Bellamy has also omitted the preposi¬ 
tion prefixed to the ensuing word.” 

Now all these observations, Sir, being evidently at first sight 
id strict accordance with the grammar of the language, your read¬ 
ers will w'onder what objections the most fastidious critic could 
possibly make to them. Mr. Bellamy, notwithstanding, attacks 
them with great asperity, and congratulates himself on having 
obtained a complete victory over his antagonist. That 1 may 
avoid the charge of misrepresentation, 1 will quote all that he 
has said on this subject. “ But as this gentleman has boasted 
of the liberality of the Syndics of the University in defraying 
the expense of his work, why did they not first call upon him 
to correct his book, when he had made such unpardonable errors 
in grammar i See in his Appendix, art. 9, where he says* Mil 6aa 
is the third person singular preter in Kal; and art. 65, where he 
declares that the very same word is the participle active* And 
yet this gentleman pretends to be a grammaiian, and pompously 
sends forth an Appendix, stating this and others to amount to 
one hundred and thirty-four errors in the New Translation. 
Surely this has escaped the eye of the learned Syndics of the 
University, or they would not have countenanced by their purse 
and authority the publication qf a work, the author of which, as 
it evidently appears, cannot conjugate a simple verb, in Hebrew. 
Now in consequence of his having made a verb, befel, where 1 
have made a preposition, before, I suppose he thought it would 
give him a plausijile opportunity, ampng others, of saying, as he* 
has said in the following words. Any attempt to arrive at the 
meaning of this extraordinary phraseolo^ being quite beyond 
the scope of human ingenuity, m can only observe the New 
Translator has rendered a noun substantive in Hebrew, not by a 
verb, hut by two verbs. This gentleman has been huiried on 
by bis passion to misrepresent the New Translation. If be 
regard his honor, or the credit of his profession, be will acknow¬ 
ledge his error publicly.”— (Critical Examination, page 46. 
He resumes the subject in page 128 : But this objector fMa, 

* Mr. Bellamy's interpretation would have bce yjEq jryti hv^*^* 
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original been Ml haa, third fierson shigular preter, KaI ; aee 
grammar.* But with all this gentlemau’s parade about gram> 
mar, what will the learned and unptejudiced reader say to liis 
grammatical, not to mention critical, knowledge, when in the 
Appendix, No. 65, pn Gen. xxiv, I, he tells liis unconscious 
reader, that this very word Ml 5r/a, which in No. 9 he posi¬ 
tively declares to be the third person singular preter in Kal, he 
as positively, in page 316, No, 65, declares to be ‘the parti¬ 
ciple Benoni (active) singular masculine.* lliere needs no other 
argument to prove this gentleman’s utter defection in the gram¬ 
mar of the'sacred language. It would be absurd indeed to 
translate 2 Kings x, 21. there was not a man left that coming 
noty instead of, there was not a man (eft that came not, Ch. 
XXV, 8. Coming Nehuzar-adan, captain of the guardf instead 
of. Came I^fbuzar-ad-an, captain of the guard ,—^Thus it is 
properly translated in the preter tense camCy in above^a hundred 
places in the authorised version, and in above fifty as 1 have ren¬ 
dered it. This objector, however, calls this one of the one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-four errors in the New Translation. The reader 
will see, that whether the New Translation be sanctioned by the 
grammai; of the Hebrew', or by the authorised version, this gen¬ 
tleman and his party must condemn it. 1 have, in the course of 
the last ten years, met with many such sciolists, who have passed 
themselves off for great Hebrew scholars, but w'ho did not 
know a noun from an adverb in Hebrew ; others who, like our 
critic, could not distinguish the third Person Singular 
Preter from the pariiciple Benoni Singular Mascu- 
LINE.”^—page 129. 

Our author gives his opponent the coup de grace in page 142 , 
where be thus w'rites “ Gen. xxiv, 1. Ml (participle Benoni, ac¬ 
tive, sing, masc.) ‘ And Abraham w'as old and well stricken in 
age.* King’s Bible. * Now Abraham was old: the days had 
(Come.* New Version. See on Gen. iv, 4 . where our critic 
says that this word is the third person singular'preter.** 

It is impossible, Sir, that any one not entirely unacquainted 
with the very rudiments of Hebrew grammar, could indite 8uct| 
matter a^ 1 have just now quoted; such observations as these 
can excite no other feeling than pity for the ignorance ahd pre¬ 
sumption displayed by their author. 

Had we not the fact before our eyes, we should be apt to 
deem it impossible that any one, presuming to instruct others, 
could be so deficient himself iif the very first elements of his 
profession. Here, however, we find Mr. Bellamy making it a 
matter of <grSv?^arge against his opponent, that he has consi- 
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dered in ode place to be a verb and ip* imother a participle. 

This alone would be sufficient to show the illiterste habits of this 
gentleman^ and ought to convince hiin how totalljf unfit he is to 
meddle with subjects of this description. Let me, Sir, beseech 
this author to turn to Buxtorfs Thesaurus’, and there lie will see 
that in Kal the $rd, pen, sing, masc. pret, and the part. Ben. 
sing, masc, of verbs having^l for their second radical, are 
alike as well in consonants as in vowels; he will also find from 
the above learned performance, (and not from that only, but 
equally well from any other,) toat verbs with ) van for their se¬ 
cond radical in Kalt have the sing, masc, imp., the sing. masc. 
part, pret,y and the injinitive, all written alike. Nor is this re¬ 
semblance of one part of the verb to another confined to this 
conjugation or to this description of verbs; our author will, if be 
take the trouble to examine, discover it in almost every conjuga¬ 
tion and id almost every description of verbs; and the only pos¬ 
sible way, as you well know. Sir, in which it can be determined 
whether, in such case, a word is the preterite, or whether it is 
the ’participle, whether it is the imperative or whether it is 
the infinitive, whether it is a noun or whether it is a verS, or 
any other part of speech, is by attending to the ^construction. 
Of this Mr. Bellamy seems to be ignorant. 

f have now, for the present at least, done with Mr. Bellamy; 
and sorry am I not to be able to recommend him to the notice 
of your readers for any literary excellence. 1 may. Sir, at no 
very distant time, in order to prevent delusion, and to re-assure 
those whose minds may have been troubled by his assertions of 
the defective state of the National Translation, introduce him 
again to your readers; 1 may then present to your view some of 
the errors and misrepresentations of which be has been guilty, 
in what he calls ** The Anti-Deist.” In the mean time, if he 
should think fit to reply to any of the observations which 1 have 
felt it my duty tc^make in the preceding pages, let him do what* 
he promised to do in his *'New Translation,** and which if he 
had done no one would have complained: let him, in short, pro¬ 
duce authority for bis assertions and opinions; for uqless they 
be corroborated, tbey will be of no weight whatever with any 
one at all conversant with the subject. 

Cambridge, 18S12. 


J. WILLIAMS, 
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COMICORUM GRiECORUM FRAGMBNTA; 

SPECIMEN EDITIONIS a G. Bdbges. 


No, \\,-^\Contmuedfrom No, XLIV, p. 288.] 

Semel jam fragmenta queedam Comicoruni Graecorum, a Plu- 
taroho conservata, tractavi in Cl. JL N. 44. p. 277 et sqq., 
jterumque alia, utcunque lacera^ quae scriptori eidem, hac in 
'parte, pretiosissimo debentur, cbi^oiiere libet. 

Verba Historici in Periclis vita, T. i. p. 153. D, ita vulgantuf: 
Twv Se Kcoftfxwv d fih Kgarins Xelpoci arairts xod 

fivysv^S etXXijXoKri (AiyevTs jxsyiorov r/xnrov v'^awov, w $• 

xs^ttAiiyepErav deo) KoiXkovffij x«i 9r«Aiv Iv iVfjxeo-ei, d ZcD ^Ivif 
xoei fiaxapu' TriXexXelSiis arore (mv uxo rm vpeiyp.&tym 
xa9ijir6ai ecuroy ly voXet xapji^opouyra, ttots Sb (tovov ix xf- 
feiXi^s hltxetxXlvov Qogv/Sov voXiiy E^avarcXXstv* o Sa EuxoXij: ev TOig 
vuviavofievos vep) Ixacrrou rwv avec^ajSijxorcuv e| "itliSou StjjuiM- 
ycoywy, cof o I7e^ixX% dvo/xacrSi} TtXiwruloSf on ne§ xe^acXaioy rwv xd- 
reodav ^yxyeg. 

Atqui scripsit, aut debuit scribere, Plutarchus, T»v Se Kofttxay 
0 fxh Kpurmg ly Xelpaxn, 

Sraing Be xod vpetF^uyev^g Kpovog oXX-^Xotn (ttylyrt ft.iyay ' 
’£rixr£ri]v xolpuvov, oy xe^aXi^yipetav xaXiowri daol 
Tiravetf 

xal xdXiv ly Neiie<rBif 

- [at Ti] jxeXei (ToI Zau irp^ivou peixpoxipms, 

T^jXaxXe/Bi]; Be 

wore juav Bid rwy xoivuv &vogovy6t ifcrdau xal xpetra^pomra, 
wore B* aS vavju.* e5 xiviiy xe^oX^^ oUy r* elyai BexaxXtyw 
foixw, xal,] ^a<r), v^Xet [xttvov] $^gu^oy voXvy i^ayatiXXttv, 

^6 Be EmoXig h rolg mv^uvoiuens v«g) ixairrou r&y dm/Sfjftf- 

x^Tfiuv 1^ xBoti ti^otywymf mg b neptxXijg cJyo/udtf^ riXiwraTo;, 

‘'Oxag xi^aXdiov twv xdrcodey ^v, &yeig— 

Inter baec iionnulla tam sententiae quam metri causa emendavi 
supplevique, partim ope Codicum, ingeniique partim. 

in primis K^ovos vice Xpovog exhibent Varr. Lectt. Optima. 
Etenim irpta-fivyey^g Kpovog est populus, quern sub persona senis 
in scenam introduxit ipse Comicus in Equitibus ; idemque jure 
dici poterat Kpbvog eo sensu, quo ridetur Justus in Nub. 929* 
Kpovo; eSv. Quod ad vpeo-^uyivijg cf. omuino Aristoph. Nub. 
358., ’‘d'^ao'^ura vuXeuoytvig : neque omilti debet Pia- 
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toiiis Goniid frtgm. apud Hep^st p« 51=91. Xmpt mhiuo- 
fwm kvlpm dicmv, SuXXoyt wavr aai^m ; ita enim lego vice 
irmmffof(ov: Comicus etenim vulgus vilipendit. Dicitur vavr 
atrofm ut iravr* iplorco in Cratineo apud Plutarch, in Cimon. i. 
p. 484. £. • 

Mox vice fuiyiffrov t/xtbtov Var.Lect. exhibet t/xtitw reravei, 
At(|ui TitStiytft, ni fallor^ est initium versus proximi, intertnedna 
omissis. Ipse igitur dedi juktyov eruerenty xoipavov propter me- 
trum. De xolpavw et ruganvov vel inter senarios permutatis vid. 
Person, ad Prom. 994. Hint intelligas de Pericle fuisse dic¬ 
tumJllud Comici, nescio cujiis, 'apud Plutarch, ii. p. 985. 
Uiyrijxovr avSgcov Xtve Koigavov fmrtos IJovtilmi ita enim lego 
vice ‘ quod oraetervidit Gaisford. ad Hephaest. p. 265. 
Dein Homericunrys^ttXt]ye|^av in xi^akiiysgeTeiv consulto mu- 
tavit Comicus. Fuit enim Pericles capiteimmenso. Mox Sv— 
xa^Joucri $fot Tirava est parodia H omerici XttXxllet xiKk^trxovtrt 
0eol| elvSpe; Ss KvfuivBtv. Hie vero per deoi intelligas Coniicos 
poetas; quorum testimonia in hanc rem allegatSchol. ad Platon, 
p. ISQ. Kparivof Be *Op^Kp Tvgean/ov auT^v (scil. *A(retetfflav) 
xa?M7f p^eipMV EtmoXig ev S$ JJpoffvetXrlois *£Xeviiv ecur^ xaXst* 

0 8e Kgarlvof xat ''Hpav, t(reoi ort xtei IhgtxXi^s ’OXupa-to; vppvvp/optv- 
STO. Ibi cetera sunt expedite; at haereo in Xeipcov, Alicui 
peterat ibi latens videri vocem Xupcovt : mihi vero exquisitius 
aliud placet. Etenim collato Plutarcho i. p. 165. D. h ralf 
Keoimliuts rs vett xol AifMveiga xod ««Xiy *'Hpet vpatrof/o- 

peueratf malim et in Schol. legere AifuivupaVf et in Plutarcho Aifi- 
amget. Hue enim respexit Hesych. Aij'iantgec, ^ ^roiovra ro^s 
AeSgas ywMxwv ip^. Similiter Helena, quo nomine appellatur 
Aspasia, est dicta ekseeBpas in .^ch. Agam. 689. Quod ad 
Cratini verba ipsa, ea quae in animo babuit Scholiastes, citat 
PJutarebus i. p. 165. £. ita legenda. ’^Hgavre Att r^v *Acvet^ 
iri»v Irixrs, x«l Kcvnirvyoaruv^ r^v xweoirlSa : iabuls vero 

nonien esse tarn e Scholiaste quani Plutarcho conjici 

potest. Mox itla verba tam Seboliastm, quam Hermogenis 
IJef^ UpotyiMcr, p. S3. Aid., IleptxX^s *0>Ap.moi referenda sunt sd 
Aristoph. Acb. 529> qui locus misere depnivatus ita corrigi 
debet: • 

^yrsvfifv Ap^^ too ffoXsjxou xare^^ayii 
"EKknfrt viort, xax rptm Xoixavrpiwv, 
en'tyd^^o; 6py^ Uepixyai^f 'OXujxirior 
ijiTTpairr^f l/SpAra, ^upexuxet r^v ‘£XXaS«. 
libi vice tyreudsy repetiti, dedi's^yl^po;: quod plane tuatiir qpaa 
.Comicus in Pac. 607. ’£/ifcj8«Xwy piX|«i^eystpiiest» 4*1- 

ftVparo; ’El^efu(nire9 Tsrsvroy x'^j&fiy, aUrre tflieelhHf ffavretf 
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EKKi^vets Sox^So-at: quem locum respexit Tzetz. ad Hesiod. 
’'Epy, 238. uti jam moniiit Gaisfordus, vyriv^pa Meyupixoy, 
8i’ o3 neptxKijs (Tup^opaiv t^v vacruv *£AAa8a TtBicXrjpoaKsv. Certe 
nisi nieiitio Aat cr^rivd^go;, Vix et ne vix qiiidem intelligi potest 
^(TTpuTTre, e^govra. Pei ides eiiiin ainv^gx manu gestans fuit 
Jupiter alter Ttup^popos. Neque id mirum. Alibi etenim, ut ad 
Piutarchea redeani, Jovis nomine appeliatur Pericles a Cratino, 
teste Plutarcho i. p. lOO. A> '0 <r;^ivoxs^«Ao 5 Zevg 6Sl vgo<rep- 
p^erari *0 neptx\eii)$, rJflSslov Id too xpavlov cujus ope illico 

eniendavi verba corruptissima fioUt co ?su ^evie xat fiaxapn, leeeiido 
fei Ti] fiiXei (Toi Zev tr^lvou jxaxgoxxpetve. Et sane Var. Xect. 
exliibet pLmxgoxoipijvs, quod Amyotus reddidit longue tHe^ a Xy- 
landro non satis bene iutellectus. U. Stephauus quoque e Vet. 
Cod. allegavit var. led. /xsyicrTe pro ^evis, sci^erperam, ut opi- 
nor, diversitatem aiiiiotavit; pertinet enim pi^eyKrre ad jmX. u l^eo. 
Ipse inde erui [eT Ti]fie\et trot Zeu: at in ^gvis manifesto latet <rxf 
you. Facete Pericli, qui dictus cst Zsugy cura: esse bngitur <r^7~ 
yog: quse vox olim depravata in Aristoph. Jav«VS. Fragm. xvi. 
apud Suid. v. AuXeiog, ita corrigitur a Meiiiek. in Menandr. 
Quaest. p. 37. Upog tov arpofeet r^g uukeiotg (r^lvou xe^ecK^y xaro- 
guTTeiy: ^uo modo et Dobracus et ipse in Not. Mss. emen* 
davimus. 

Ne quis vero de poa in fioixgoxecpeive prodiicto btereat, is conferat 
simiiia in Nub. 333. vypSiv. i>)S. 531. KuTrpoyevstx. Av. 216. 
tlpxg. 655. KefiployoL. 579. ciygcov. CB6. oAiyoSpocvEE^. Vesp. 672. 
aXX’ w Ttartp ^fuerepe KgovlSr}. 

Quod ad Teicclidis verba spectat, illud in primis est monitu 
dignum, quod Plutarchus nunc Poetarum ipsa verba, nunc sen* 
teiitias Poetarum suis verbis oruatas, allcgare solet. inde fit, 
ut, e sermone soluto difiiculter inetruoi erui possit. Atqui 
collato Teleclidis altero fragmento, quod metro scriptum eodem 
L. C. Valckenaer in Diatrib. p. 222. primu^eruit e Plutarch. 
I. p. 16I.E. 

A. Uohxm Tt ^opovg —B. ecvrag ti woXeif — K*T»g ptev Seiv — B. 
rag y avakueiv —A. Aoiiva Tiip^t} ra fisv olxoSopsTv—B. T^ 8e raura 
oraXiv xocrotjSttXXEiv^—A. 5Vov8«j— B. Sovotp.iv—A. xgkrog —B. ilp^- 
vijv — A. wo}<epi.ov T—B. EoSaiptov/av ti (ita enim legi debet ille 
locus, ubi diise personae interloquuntur, quarum altera Periclis 
facta laudat, altera vilipendit), molimine nuUo, erui, qute textus, 
denuo refictus, exliibet. ' 

Plutarchus qiiidem, Periclis studiosus, scripsit oiro twv %pay~ 
fiaraiy ^mpijfievoy xa$ijcr$af 0rj(nv aurov iv rv xapij/Sopovyra ; 
atqui Comicus s^ les mordacissimos in Periclem ingessit, Std 
raiy xoivwif uvogouvS' ^trSai x»i xgarajSapoovTot. Fuit nempe 
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Pericles in rebus-ptiblicis ad agendum tardior/ Id patet e Cra- 
tino apud Plutarch, i. p. J60. yoL^ uut9 (scil. to 'ilSciov). 
A^yoKTi vpoayei Ilsgixkii^s, epyom 3’ ou3s xivei: patet quoque e 
Thucyd. it. SI. o! *A^cipvi^s .t5v UepiXMa, art orpaTijyos 

e3y odx hee^uyoi. 

Mox erui S’ veupt.* s5 xiveiv xs^aki^s e*Se julovov lx xs^aX^;, 
memor eorum, quae scripsi ad ^schyl. Siippl. SO. de Jove annu* 
ente. Redde olov r elven — ^cta^ xeivoVf aiunt etim esse potentem, 
Dein inteliigi nequit xs<^aX^f evSexaxXfvou. Ipse, memor locutionis 
01 X 0 $ IxrxxXivo; apud Plutarch^ ii. p. 130. E., necnon apud 
Alhen. p. 47. F. et S05. D. oTxo$>—TrsvraxXiyo^, et mox F. olxoj^ 
— rpuhxuxXms, hie reposui oix(». Tep hxxxhivcp olxcp significatur 
plebs Attica in decern tribus divisa. Unde intelligas et corrigas 
Aristoph. Eq. 54|Uegendo xapavef^^f/aT 1^’ ev Sexa xi>xeu$ vice 
evSextt: ubi tamen xwtti) esi digitus, remo similis. 

His tribus Comicoruni locis addere poterat Plutarchus et 
alia de Periclis capite immani dicta. Neinpe ad verba Ari¬ 
stoph. Nub. 997. Tols *iTrxoxpuTovs vii(rtv e^ei$, xod (Te KoXoStri 
jSXiTOju-aftjUrttV ; ita SchoHastes; oStoi eJo’i Te\e(riinro$, Aij/xopaiv, 
neptxk^S Ttu^oikkoiievot e]$ ucoS/xv xal EviroXis <pri<nv h A^p.o\$ ‘Ittto- 
xp«rQu$ TE jraJSsf ept^okifiol tive; rexm xu) ouda[iw$ tow 

Tpovou, Eupoiidis verba proxima citat Siiid. in £Xij;^cojbiEvo? et ’ Eft- 
/So'XijKOi. Scholia olim, quam hodie, auctiora, descripsit in Toi$ 
'Imroxparovs —oSroi < 0 $ ucoSelg tivs$ xu) uvulSevroi sxoufttjtSowvro, xoci 
Tu^* «v qTay TTpoxspukol TivE$ ( 0 $ ev rntiopyoi$ ^i)(ri xat ev Tpi^ukvirr 
x«l ’EvxoXif A^iiot$, 'Iintoxpurov$ 8e walSsj ejx/So'Xijttoj rives |8Xtj;^ijTel 
TExva xed ou8u(uo$ row rpairotj' ru Ss ovopiMTu uurm, TeXecrixroj; Ji}- 
fio^aiv Hegixk^s. His quoque simillima Suid. iterum in ’Teo8e7$, 
Coraici tamen fabularum utriusque titulis omissis. Eupoiidea 
emendat Kuster legendo tow vwv rpoVou collato Vesp. 996. at 
Toup. ad Suid. V. ’Efi.^o'XijUrOi, prsetulit rovptov, collatis Thesm, 
99. et 581. Sed neuter vidit ir^oxe<pukot esse mendosum. 
Scripsit Comicus Tgixefukot. Inde intelligas gl. Hesyeb. 'Eg^ ^ 
[MjS Tptxtfukos, ‘AfKTTo^uvtis EV Tpi^uk^Ti fuiHse doPericle dictam, 
qui jure poterat, si quis alius facundus^ cum facuiido Mercurio 
comparari. 

Neque sane, ut id obiter moneam, hie locus est unicus, ubi 
srpoxe^uKos et rpxi^ukos confuiiduntur. Nenipe in Av. 282. 
legitur "Eregos aw Xo^ov xarciXig^cds ris opvig owroor/; Ti to Tipu$ 
Towri' xor eitt/v; ow irti ftovos up * {(rd’^Exo^i ; At legi debet Xo^si^ 
— Tpls : etenim hie volucris sicut Epops ipse, cujus r^iXo^lot 
commenioratur in Av. 94. ris oar^oxos rijs rgkkoplup, fuit x^rs^Xq- 
Jjpov tpt$. Unde intelligitur illud oi o'w pt.^vo$ up ijvf 
et legi debet rpixe^oeXos in Schol. licet x^oxf<|^oi!!Xas->Sui4a«<^)>sa 
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voce agnoscat. Kxstat vox T^iKs^Xog apud Lucian. Toxar. 6£. 
vuovrov Ti yip etrri ffvvtXSovrts Buo ^ rpstg (pl\oi, onoiov rof 
0 ( ypet^flg evBsixwvTM dvi^amov e^o^etpa xa) r§utt^tt\av. His 
praemissis, iJlico se prodit commeodatque conjectura men in 
Aristophanis fragmentum, 

—— ay ^cav rptxi^uXot* 

B. rlvsf ; A. TsXea-two;, Jijftofwv, xo) 0spiKXti}f. 
necnon in Eupolideum, 

A, towtB* 'IvTtvxpoetwg Xey* vtiSf' B. iv fia>Jrtp rheg 

^ktuxed ; A. ra rixm B. oT8* Up apvov rwg irpigcvg, 

» In hoc etenim diverbio aiiquis alterum, griinnitu suuni audito, 
unde clamoT venerit, sciscitatur; cui respondit alter, hosmidem 
Hippocratis fiUolos vel porcillos esse dixem; et similiter de 
balatu ovium interrugantem edocet, agnello||Pli clamorem ciere. 

Plane simillima est ratio fragmenti Tbeopompi apud Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Plut. 179. ubi, cum dixisset aiiquis, 

^Ovoj psy eoyxafl’— 
alter respoiidit, 

6 MeKirdtg 4>tXciovl8rig, 

*Og Syta ptysla-rig (Mfrplg t^hjxvr If vigl 
ita enim legi debet. Piiit Melitensis Pbiloiiides derisnis nomine 
xaxpo$/teste Photio; Me}aTeag xiirpov, *Aptaro^M^g Iv r^»’ 
Xlyei aVTi roa euxpari;;* Ixst Baurug loTtv* xol yap apirrov aarov 
yov : ubi apxrov exbibet Hesych. 

Suspicor igitur Photium scripsisse AEFEJ 4E CTN ATTON 
*0 KPATHC* Fuit is quidem Comicus : at alter fait Bpmupag 
Grammaticus, cujus nomen ssepe corrumpitur. Hoc perspectuni 
habuit Yalckenaer. Is enim ita scripsit in Not. Mss. ad 
Schol. Aristoph. £q. 9^9. Pro ourco Seoxgin^g legendam est 
ouTceg I Kgarrig : qui citatur a Schol. ad Ran. 296. £q. 799. ubi 
Kuster in Auctorum Indice pro Kpariwg reponendum Kpirijg 
niomiit: idem mendom in Etymol. p. 369t 18: ubi citatur 6 
^ ypappanxBg Xuxpirng. 6. male pro Kpivi\g' cujus iaterprcta- 
tiones Homencarum glossarum exstant apud Etymol. m di* 
aavtStog — ’E§ep^^-^My?iM 0 VT»g’^et — lliius nomen vice 

'/(Toxpan]; Proclo reslituit Graevius Lect. Hesiod, p. 67. Siioi- 
liter in Schol. Apoll. Rli. i. 40. legi debet Kpan];vice’I<roxp«n]$: 
nisi quis malit SooTixparrig qui Cretica coRscripMt citata arb 
Athen. p. 261. £. 26.S. F.*’ E^usdem Soakratii, utidobner 
moneam, mentio facta est in Zenob. v. 81. ubi vice Knjnxwv 
legit Kptjrixwv Bentl. in Not. Mss. Photii gl« ita probe, m 
fallor, emendata, redeo ad cstera Coniicorum fragmenta, qua» 
scholia ad Plut. 1. c. literis inaiidant, ita legenda, Nixop^epi^ 
PoMrsla^H^y f, airaiSsurmpo; 0iXcov<Sou TouMsAirlio;: etmox 
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flijiriy-— od yw»^ ’Hv tij, ftufiij^of S' Irixt toy ^iXcoy/Sijv — xcti 
JlK^m Se Aet^tf ^trly—6|^, oti ^tXoovi^v xarpof riro^’f ^ fi^iip 
T Sn$ tov Mekmot ; B. xoux hoAw ouSev rj v^ki $; quaa sane res 
pro sinistro fuit omine habenda. • In Eupolideo fragmento 
Keisigius Coiiject. Aristoph. p. 11€. priq^us vidit latere vocem 
uUlg: et tamen praetervidit lectioneoi genuinam AEF Til At la- 
tentem in AEJIAIAAX. Exstat uHS/by porcellum in Vesp 1347. 
Mox pkyi)(&v mentione facta^ illico erui ly jSoXlrw ex efA^Aiftotj 
necnon oT^ »§* afumu robg T§^ovg ex o’SSofms tow rpmov, Postre- 
ma quidem manifesto tuetur«Ari8toph. Pac. 935. eip,m) towj 
tgoVouf. Adde et Plut. 1004. Tobg t^ovovs — p^^^ph ct 1050. 
Ax^Xafftof — Touj rp^ovg. Unde corrigas Pac. 790* legendo 
’AXXA y^ju.»^e vavTag ’'Oprvyotg oixoyevei; ruktetu^evoig, opy^arig 
^Afivopvelg, (r^upatflf avoxAuerpcra vice NeimpVBlg — omoxvlfrfJMTet, 
Eteiiim aithkwp,ot sionificat idem fere atque oLiroxa9upfJi,oif et 
airoxanjpai; quorum uTunium optime convenit cum (r^vpaieov; 
neque minus opportune cum ajxvou mentione convenit et |3oWos; 
quod proprie significat stercus boviuum vel cujusvis animalis in 
praesepibus inclusi: cf. £q. 655. ubi jSoXiro; exponitur er?reXsSo; 
rm $o&¥f et in Ach. 1025. Iy nanri j3oX/roi; Schoi. ita, ^Aitog Se, 
OTI 7Fe§) ^om h koyog: unde corrigas Schoi. ad Ran. 92'J'. jSoXiro; 
yap xvpicag ro rm oveov airovai^fia legendo fiom et paulo ante i9o> 
tioy vice ovetov, et similiter in Gregor, de Dial. p. 55=133. ex 
Aldino ^youv to (rx^xrpoy erui debet /3oo$ xmpov* Vocem /SoXtrot 
Cratino apud Schoi. ad Aristoph. L^sistr. 575. restituit Person. 
Ad vers. p. 284. legendo Oux* AXXA jSoXira ;^Xco^d xdrvmTyiv kol- 
rely, eademque restitui debet Aristoph. Pac. 2. legendo *2Sov 
|3oXir/vi]v rw xaxKrr airokovpkevu, Ka) jx^Tror avr% fAxCov ^Si'oo 4^yoi, 
vice 'I^o5 So; aM: ubi manifesto abundat aurep : quod et Bent* 
leius^ vidit legenoo n^y: manifesto quoque dici debuit, quale 
fuerit stercus piimo datum illi o-xaro^ay^ scarabaao. 

Hippocratis de grege porcos intelligit Scholiastes Telesippum, 
Demophonta et Periclem. Fuerunt et alii el; wjvfav SieejSaXX^jfti-, 
yoi, teste Pholiot 5v;* 5; toii; *Xjrxoxp«Tow; oloo; fXeyov, xat Tofi; 
Uavouriw xal Jlfs/tyovo; el; wivtm xeojitwSoSyTs;. Unde Corrigas 
euiidem in V. XotiMaxhv rpAov' Kpetrmg *Apxik^^ si; vetfuav 
imo’Xflorrwy fiiwtta vaun -ykp ififtpsig tlpft tA; vpmpag rk rm JTx* 
film irKoici, cog XoiptXo^o; 6 Xifitog, legendo cl; Aqy/nv htTKairrcm 
Mifiwwg ulf * U9) yoLp — Xoi^fXe;. Ubi debetur nostro Do* 
i>rso. 
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REMARKS ON LIVY, iii, 6. 


ITouR correspondent D. B. H.inNo. x lvi it,p. 212. dissatis¬ 
fied with my translation, and defence of the present reading of 
Livy iii, 5. (see No. x lv 11 , p. 29>) informs us of the general am¬ 
biguity of the ancient Mss* as to the words cum and turn, and in 
9 ther instances : but does be find this obscurity in the Mss. of 
Lhy ? which should be shown, before he can have the option 
of substituting the one for the other.—His translation in No. 
XLViii, p. 212. makes it erroneously appear^at Quintius’ arri¬ 
val prevented the Consul and bis army from being again be¬ 
sieged in camp: Then the Romans driven back into their 
camp should have been besieged a second time, devoid of hope 
and inferior in strength to the enemy, and perilous had been,’* &c. 
—when the context shows that this ren//^ happened ; and D. 
B. 11. may read that a signal was made from the camp, to an¬ 
nounce this disaster, on Quiiitius* approach—which couifirms my 
version, and w ere again suffering siege.** 

D. 13. H., noticing my remark, that suis joined withpere- 
griuis copiis is nugatory and unworthy the historian,” refers hie 
to the preceding chapter but two,“ Cum in fines suos serecepis- 
sent,*' &c. This reference is most unlucky for his argument; as a 
glance is enough to satisfy the most cursory reader, that peregrinis 
copiiSf 8cc. conveys a clear idea, and the best sense, without mu. 
The English, “ with the foreign troops f does the same, without 
the addition of his. On the contrary, in the expression, Cum in 
fines suosj &c. suos cannot be separated from Jims, either in idea 
or translation. Wherever the best writers, as D. B. H. inti¬ 
mates, use the pronoun suis when it might be better omitted, 
'they are faulty; but ere w'e entertain even the gurniise of such a 
charge, the propriety of the omission must be clearly shown. 

The opinion as to the corrupt state of this passage arises from 
the section ** quum compulsi,** &c. appearing out of place, 
as the conjunction cum, and its concomitant verb, arc gene¬ 
rally found at the beginning of a clause. But Livy, to preserve 
perspicuity, found no alternative but in transposition: for, 
though as to a part of the sense to be conveyed, ** quum com- 
puki,” ^c, comes in far more ^intelligibly after ^ut.'-r-Thus, 
qui, quum compulsi in castra JRomant rursus obsidereniur nec 
spe necviribu^pitresj —yet, cadelegati et consulisvulnereaccenn, 
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8lc. following, the reader or hearer would be instantly arrested 
by the ambiguity as to accensi: whether it alluded to Romani or 
hostes. 1 had much rather agree with than differ from the learned 
authorities adduced by D. B. H.: but, after attentive reperusal, 
I still consider the common reading consistent and intelligible.— 
Since I made the version^ 1 find I have the concurrent opinion 
of Drackenborch, who writes thus: Ego in vulgata lectione 
nihil difiicultatis video, modo ante voceni venmetque oratio ma- 
jore distiiictione interpungatur, &c. 

Permit me next to address s^few observations to your learned 
Correspondent M., who has been pleased to notice my transla¬ 
tion of this thorny passage; which he appears to approve ge¬ 
nerally, and joins me in opinion as to the inadmissibility of the 
changes of turn and cuuif and again of turn into suis, proposed 
by D. J3. H.—M. however is dissatisfied with my version of 
unmolested for quietus ; but he has omitted to give us his own. 
As to the'obvious contradiction w'hich he thinks is involved in 
the application of the word unmolested to a besieged army, 1 
have merely to reply—not a tittle more than there is in quietos 
of the original text: and therefore he may contend with Livy 
on that point.—The truth is, quietos and many other^epithets 
are often relative in their meaning,' and admit of great latitude 
in Ellipsis—M. himself has supplied a proper one, in the pas¬ 
sage under notice. Oppugnatione, or hostium impeiu, is naturally 
suggested by the context. But to be brief on this point, the 
version of ** unmolested’* is clearly supported by parallel pas¬ 
sages of Livy and other authors. One passage to the point 1 
cannot forbear quoting: 

Lbi quum Volsci, quia iiondum ab JEquis venisset exercitus, 
dimicare non ausi, quemadmodum quieti vallo se tutarentur 
pararent.— Liv. lib. 22.—which 1 would translate: Where 
when the Volsci, not daring to engage, as the forces from 
the Equi had not arrived, were arrafiging in what manner uu- 
molested they might fortify themselves by a rampart.—Here 
too, after quieti, we must supply the ellipsis, “ ab hoste,*’ or 
** ab oppugnatione^* and at once the mind is impressed with the 
idea unmolested.’* ■* 

But M. does not substitute any other version, and 1 cannot 
devise a better; therefore L proceed. 1 translated Legatus by 
Lieutenant, as the literal and accredited meaning of the word. J 
admit with Dr. Adam and with M., that the rank and duties of 
the ** Legatus” in the Roman army are similar to those of our 
Lieutenant-General: but we attach the epithet General because 
there are with us subordinate lieutenants; in th*e Roman niili- 
VOL. XXVI. a. JL NO. LII. Z 
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tary iiomeadature, all the Legati are of the same grade, and 
second in command in the army. I am, nevertheless, of opinion 
that, ill versions from the Latin, it is better, in most instances, to 
anglicise the Roman terms.* Thus, Legatus^ Legate; Centurion 
for CeiUuriOf Sfc. ^ ' 

M. objects to my expression (which by the way is not part of 
the translation), durst not attack themhe may, if he pleases, 
substitute, ** did not attack them.”—An army in campaign is 
subject to continual vicissitude. Let M. notice that which 
aw'aited the fortunes of the Cpnsul and his enemy the ^qui, 
>frho, in the end, were totally routed. And this result, which 
M. ought to have read, altogether disproves his charge of 
cowardice against Furius; w'hose hopes of retrieving past dis¬ 
asters were not, as your correspondent states, vain; but, as the 
historian says, realized. 

For And the Consul** M. is of opinion I had better sub¬ 
stitute The Consul also.** As indifferent as this small altera¬ 
tion may seem, it would lead the mind to erroneous anticipation. 
Thus, “ he fell while vigorously encountering the enemy** im¬ 
mediately preceding “ The Consul also,** the mistaken notion 
would be excited in the reader’s mind, that something like a simi¬ 
lar fate was about to he told of him. 

it appeals to me, after revision of this passage, that et in 
Latin, like in the Greek with its adjunct fsv, is sometihies 
solely indicative of the emphasis or antithesis on the words be¬ 
fore which this particle stands. 

Kt Consul** is in antithesis with Furium Legatum, in the 
preceding sentence.—The English would clearly read better 
without my “ and” or M.’s “ also.** 

Resolved upon battik* (my version for conversus ad pug- 
tiam)f is termed a ** singularly erroneous interpretation for M. 
imagines it w'ould be inferred that “ such an idea had for the 
> first time entered into the mind of the Consul.” 1 should consider 
such conclusion unwarrantable. In the clueckered fortune of 
war, a General may be said to have resolved upon battle; but 
such expression by no means justifies the inference, that no fight 
has recAitly taken place. 

It cannot be said that the Consul ** returned to the fight f as 
M. would amend the translation ; for he had not retreated. We 
are told a few lines above, that he had merely halted, substitit. 
Let Livy explain himself. —The verb couverto with the preposi¬ 
tion ad, as in the sentence under notice, is used in the following 
extracts, in the meaning of to fix the mind upon, to resolve or 
det%!rmmc. “*Ad crudelem supeibamque vim animum coiiver- 
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tit iii, 44. “ Animum ad* agrds colendum convertere.:*’ lib. 
i, 23. “ Animum ad negotia urbana convertere lib. i, 23. 

N umerous other instances may be quoted. “ JfiTuncio circuin- 
venti fratris conversus ad pugnaift// or, according to another 
excellent reading, ad pugnandum supplying after “ conver¬ 
sus’’ the ellipsis animo or animum^ we may translate, ad lite- 
ram, ** On the message of his brother being sui rounded, having 
decided on attack,** ^c. In the ancient Mss., where there is no 
distinction of words, the substantive in the accusative, and the 
particle, thus, PUG NAM DU M, and the gerund of Pugqo, 
thus, PUGNANDUM, might by copyists have been easily taken 
for each other. Some manuscripts show the latter; but with- • 
out such authority the reading might be adopted, if it would 
mend the passage. Yet, as 1 have asserted, (which I did with¬ 
out having seen Drackenborch’s corroborative opinion,) the com¬ 
mon reading is quite intelligible. If the passage he susceptible 
of improvement, 1 am inclined to think this might be elFected by 
reading ** ad pugnandum.” The version of the clause would 
then be, “ On the message of his brother being surrounded, 
having decided on attack, he throws himself with more feme’- 
rity than caution into the midst of the conjiict; being mounded, 
he was with difficulty rescued by his soldiers around him,** Sfc. 
The improvement is both in the elucidation of the meaning of 
the historian, and the latinity. By this reading some ambiguity 
is removed ; inasmuch as ** adpugtiam** leaves us in doubt w'he- 
ther to understand the fight in which part of the Consul’s forces 
w'ere engaged while he was halting, or the attack he himself was 
about to make with his own division: whereas ** ad pugnan^ 
dum** limits the meaning to the evident fact; it also clears the 
passage of dum as a particle, which is better out of the way. 

“ Dum infert” by the construction should be accompanied by ano- 
Uier verb in the same tense, which does not appear; add to this, 
the narration proceeds with more of the true Livian rapidity/ 
accoidant to the Eventful crisis. And all this, let it be noted, is 
effected by the omission of a single stroke of a letter in the an¬ 
cient Mss. —a justifiable emendation. M.’s version qf ** more 
determined,** “ more confident f is very well for ferociores: but 
our language does not furnish a single word sufficiently strong 
for ferox; the same may be said of atrox; unless indeed by the 
same words anglicised, as they are in ferocious and atrocious: an 
6[Aoiopa}vU seems intended in the termination ox, indicative of vio¬ 
lence, shock, and tumult. The original idea of ferox seems to be 
terrible in action; of atrox, terrible in appearance ; the former 
plainly derivable (as many other Latin words are) from the*He- 
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Ifrew verb faraj or farilz, ** to break through” or “ rush 
teith violence” making in the infinitive faroj or fardz. In 
the imperative it is precisely the Latin ferox, y^lS ftroz, the first 

vowel extremely short. The y in Hebrew, and the x as it is this 
day sounded by the Spa'niards and Portuguese, and very probably 
was by the Romans of old, being uttered with the strong emis¬ 
sion of the j by the French in 'jolie ; for this sound gives the 
very 6/x,oio<pconac indicative, either simply or metapboricaily, of all 
the meanings in which we see botli the Hebrew yilS and the 

Latinyerov applied. 

The colon after virihus pares” which I recommended to 
be placed there instead of D. B. H’s comma, was suggested by 
meie attention to the subject, before I saw' Drakenborch’s text, 
for which no kind of merit is claimed ; though I am happy in 
coinciding with this learned editor in that punctuation. 

1 thank JVl . for his emendation in the placing a comma^ instead 
of colon, before the words, When the Romans driven back, 
&c.’' M. says, J. W. seems evidently to have imagined 
that the obscurity in Livy’s language was to be obviated by the 
nice construction of the verb obsiderenlury which he renders, 
' were again suferius: siege i but it was incumbent on him to 
point out the possibiiilj^ of understanding the word in a ditferent 
sense, which, if I am not greatly mistaken, he would have found 
no trivial * owws probandij ” 'Phis observation I do not under¬ 
stand; and am ready to suppose there is either a misprint, or that 
your Correspondent meant to write impossibility. For, levissi- 
mum sane est onus probandi; or rather it is self-apparent, that 
obsiderenturf &;c. have been and are taken in a different sense 
by D. B. H., M., and others. My department is to point out, 
that these words must be confined to the meaning only in which 
numbers with myself have accurately translated them by “ were 
'again suffering siege.” 

Verbs in the tense of ohsiderentur ever denote incipient ^ pro¬ 
gressive, indeterminate, or connected action or passion. To esta¬ 
blish this,rule, let Phsednis take the lead; 

Athena* quumjiorerent sequis legibus : 

When Athens was fiorishing, &c. I'his happy state was not mo- 
mentaiieous and gone, for during this 

Proeax libertus civitatem niiscuit. 

Again, Uxorem quondam Sol qiiurn vellet ducere: 

f)iice on a time w'hen Sol had d mind to marry, it w'as during^ 

and in progress /)f tills inclination, that 

“ Chimoieni Runae sustulnead sidera. 
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Next, Os devoratum fauce qbum hccreret Lupi: 

As a bone had been devoured, and was sticking in the Wolf's 
throat, it was during the suffering that 

Magno dolore victus ccepit singulos 
lilicere pretid, &c. , 

Now for Cicero, in his beautifully descriptive epistle: " Ex 

iVsia rediens rum ab iEgina M^garatn versus navigarem** _On 

my return out of Asia, while 1 was sailing from iEgina towards 
JMegara, post me erat iEgina, ante Megara,” &,c. 

J5ut an entire Number of your Journal, Mr. Editor, might be 
covered with evidence that “ quum compulsi in castra Komani 
rursus obsiderentur” is correctly translated, vt hen the Uonians 
driven back into their camp were again suffering siege.*’ 

The adverb deinde is quite in its place, and, in my opinion, 
unattended with any obscurity.—it may be literally translated 
henceforjh: that is—after the death of the Legate, and the wound 
of the Consul. 

Snstineo has its common meaning; it is quasi,TTze/psum teneo 
sub irruentein aliquem.—'I'liere may be a “ parulleC* meaning 
to the Greek verbs (rreyoi and omoaTsyu ; but Dr. Blomfield 
on rcvisal of his Glossary will desire to be not only parallel but 
ON the line of truth, and may perhaps improve it by giving us 
tjie manifest meaning oiarceo or inhibeOf dejhido or propulso. 
Thus, Jv<rpsv£m S’ e^Xov Hupyog ima-reyoi, of Aeschylus S. 
c. Th., 11 ostium multitudinem Turris propulset. This sublime 
'rragedian abounds in OrientuI metaphors and Hebraisms. Ilv§- 
yos is personified, and is a close resemblance to the 3d verse of 
the (list Psalm, in which David compares the Almighty to a 

** Tower of strength,** * translated by the Septuagiiita 

• 

‘TTupyog i<r^vos. A similar instance of the personification of Jlvp* 
yos occuis in the Olid. T}r. of Sophocles vs. II 98 . 

/2 Zsu xoTx ph toLv yap^divuxx 

na§$s]fov ^pr^(xp(olov' 

Buyaxm S’ ipx ^topx Tlu^yos avlo’rocf* x. r. X. 

As to the favorite phrase of Livy, “ summa rerum,” it may ap¬ 
pear vague; it is nevertheless with the context always intelligible. 
'I'he expression in English which comes nearest to it, and is 
the roost literal version, is roost important intere.sts/* ** best 
interests,’* ** dearest interests,’* which will suit almost every pas¬ 
sage. Thus ** Consilia populi, excrcitus vocati, summa rerum. 


* For thou bast been a shelter for me, and a strong Tqperfrom the 
enemy. 
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ubi aves non admisissent, dirimerentur/^ Liv. 1. 36. 'J'lie de- 
creen of the people^ armies called out, their dearest interests 
might be disturbed unless the birds had given sanction. In the 
other sentence which M. has quoted, ** ut summse rerum pro- 
sperum eventum, ita hand sane incruentani 'ancipitisque certami- 
nis victoriain, Romanis porteiiditAs it portended an event 
favorable to the dearest interests of the Romans, so (it foretold) 
a victory by no means bloodless*, and after a doubtful contest. 

J. W. 

Liverpool^ 1st Marchf 1822. 


PROLUSIO EPIGRAPHICA 

de Inscriptione Graica in Museo Bvitannico assLrvataj 

Auctore Fiud. Osann, PRorF.ssoRE Jenknsi. 


Specimi^^is loco commeiitationcm hanc edo, qua operi lapi- 
dario, intra breve tcniporis spatium edendo, atque ita inscripto, 

Sylloge liiscriptiomim autiquarum Gr&carum et 
Lalinarum, quas in Itineribrn sun per llaliam^ 

Galliumt et Brilanniam factis exscripsit par- 
tirnque nunc primum edidit F. Osaim, 
bono online prajludere volui. Corpus hoc uiscriptionum per 
singulos fasciculos, quorum primus, quuni verba haec legeris, in 
luceni duduni emissus erit, quibus niembris comprehensuni sit, 
etsi in Germania Prospectu operis ampliori ex tabernis librario- 
rum gratis distribuendu satis constat, tamen inter exterarum 
n^tionum doctos iudoctosqiie quum prisvideam non defore, 
quibus gratum atque acceptum hoc syn^gma titulorum antiquo¬ 
rum sit, ex re tarn aliorum quam mea esse putavi, si opportuni- 
tate hac oblata usus, de ratione Splloges hujus, quam Prospectu 
Germanice*conscripto accurate explanavi, in transcursu hie prse- 
farer. Titulorum, quos, si paucos excipis, omnes in itinerc 
qiiatuor his abhinc annis instituto ipse exscripsi, Sylloge in quin- 
que Sectiones dividi commode posse visa est, quarum 

Prima Marmora Eiginia vulgo dicta, cum aliis in Britannia 
servatis; 

Secunda Fourmontiorum nec non aliorum in Museo Regio 
Parisiensi oxstantiitm partem; 
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Tertia Muscorum liomanorum, Vaticaui maNinie et Capito« 
iiiii; 

Quarta Fiorentiiiorum; et 

Quinta alianim Italia; urbium,. uti Neapolis, Venetiariim, 
Mediolaiii, etc., et Helvetia; lapides continet. 

Hoc opus, quod ut pluribus comineiidein apud Viros doctos 
baud opus credo, Jena;, ubi inipensa inea et cura t^pis exaratur, 
ill libraria Crceckeria, Loiidini a*pud Bolite (4, York Street, Co¬ 
vent Garden), Parisiis apud Treiittel et Wurtz, nec non aliis 
urbibiis Kuropae terrarum prynariis prostat. 

Titulus, qni primuni hie editur, ex eorum Kiwiniorum est, 
quos Auctor St/uopseos of the Contents of the British Museum, 
London, 1818. pag. 182. monet esse so imperfect as scarcely to 
admit of particular description. N unierabaliir, quum anno 

1818. describereiii, cxciii. 

« * 

HP 
Ae 
EPE 
MOZAN 
IZHEPH 
HZMOYZIKH 
XAIAUNXPYZIAEX 
Kl BnXIONXEZH M AZM 

Inscriptionis hitjus, quovis latere inisere mutiiae, etsi de argu< 
mento ditbcile est cerli quid slatuere, tamen doiiariorum conse- 
crationeiii vel indicem ea coutineri, et et xijScuriov, quae 

manifeste eruas, perspicue docere videnlur. Verba tauien THZ 
MOYZIKHZ vs. 0. quid sibi veliiit, assequi non magis potui, 
quam cujusnani templi dona haec sint, in tnarmore memorata. 
In aetatein tituli e forma litterarum conjecturam facere licet, 
qua eum baud longe post Euclideni archontem (Oiymp. 94*) 
conceptuui fuittse, probabiie admoduni (it: id quod praesertim e 
forma litterae i denionstrari potest. 

Adnolatio. 

Vs. 2. Atbenae nomen latere videtur, et mox vs. 4. ANE- 
0HKE, praeeuute nomine viri vel feminae consecrantis in MOZ 
terminato. 

Vs. 5. Quum nihil obstet quominus hoc donariorum indice 
ea omnia dona, quae plures per annos pia mente teniplo oblata 
sint, recensita esse putemus, id quod factum vidqpius^in alio 
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titulo Elginio Sylloges nostrae Sect. 1. No. X.,' in quo prasmisso 
uniusctijusque archontis nqmiiie ea onniia turn niemorantur dona, 
quse cujusque archontatu oblata sint: baud male niihi videor su- 
spicari, litteris EPII initium novi archontatus significari, atque 
quum unius tantummodo Atheniensium archontis nomen a littera 
} incipiat, scilicet Xenafeneti, suo niunere anno post Euclidein 
functi—nam Xenippi archontis iiumen e Fastis Atticis Corsinus 
Fast. Att. T. 4. p. 08. seq. oene delevit—supplenduni fere 
esse EPIIENAINETOYAPXONTOZ. At ceito ha.c, scio, 
pede non incedunt. , 

'^s. 7. A fine supple EXHN, pone quam vocem iiuinerns, 
quol in ;^XiSa)vi fuerint %po(r/a, excidit. XXilcuv iisdem fere verbis 
inter douaria tcmpio oonsecrata in alio titulo, quein ex Chandleri 
Inscr. Antiq. P. 11. No. IV, 2. vs. 33. p. j 4. Aug. Boeckhius 
Staatshans hallung der AlheneVy Tab. v. No. xii, 0. accura- 
tuis edidit, nieinoratur, p^^iScov ;^pucr»a symv A. XKidcov autem 
quid sit, Pliavorinus p. 1807,33. ed. Basd. bene his docet: 
XXidmeSf xoafAQi av a! ywaix.sg veg) roig /Spa^iocriv eidi^ao’i ^oqbIv 
xul Toitg rgsi^uXovg [lego roig rpa^^Aoij.] Inter ornamenta niulie- 
bria etiam alii referunt, veluti Hesychius h. v. Pollux 

7, 90. Idem 5, 9f). bene addit vocem etiani de pedum anmllis 
dici, quod Vox ;^X»S«}vo7rou5 coiifirmat. Cf. VVinckehnanni Opp. 
oinii. ed. Meyeri, 'J\ 5. p. 37. Plura de li. v. dabil Sclinei- 
deius Lex. Gra*c. ed. novie. Quonani autem niodo ^pu- 

cia s^oov explicnndus sit, non ita facile liquet. Bceckhitis 1. c. 
T. 2. p. 309. veinaculo sernione interpretatus est eitie Spatige 
mil zeht Goldst'uckehen, vereor, ut recte, si quidem v. Gold- 
sliickchen numos aureos intellcxit. Vocem enim ^pva-iov etsi ne- 
gari non potest de pecunia numerata subinde dici, quod anno- 
tarunt Sturzius Lex. Xenophonteo h. v. T. 4. et ileiskius In- 
dice A^schinis h. v. p. 1214., tamen quum idem Bmckhius alio 
sui operis loco, pag. 213. T. 2., bene monuerit, apyvpiov et 
^puaiov etiani de argento et au/o nondum percusso diet, hanc 
potius significationem vocis hie praetulerim, quum prapsertim 
massas artificiose elaboratas intelligis, veluti globulus in rosa- 
rum vel ncscio quam aliam forniani figuratos, quibus armillae 
exornari solebant. V. Caylus liecueil d*Autiguiles, T. 3. tab. 
93. 

Vs. 8. Ki^diTiovde quavis maxime lignea cista, in qua sicciim 
quodvis condatur, dictum inprimis inter dona memoratur sacro 
vovenda. V. tituium e schedis Boeckhii a Carolo Ottofrido 


V. iij/tiop9i,s of the Contents of the British Museum, pag. 143. No. 283. 
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Miiller Mgineticorum Hbro p.* 160. editum.* Suidas T. 2. p. 
312. Ki^cotos xai xloTtg hcc^eger ou ^ jutev xiWi; eig wiroSoj^ijv fOTiv 
ISe(rju.ara)v, ^ Se xi^corog ijxaTiosv xai : quae fere etiam 

Scholiastae verba sunt ad Aristophaii., Equit. 1219. Vide etiam 
lapidem Ctiandleri supra laudatum, in quo quae donaria templi 
niinutiora memorantur, cibotiis condita dicuntur, uiide de usu 
harum cistaruin in templis necessario conjecturain capere licet. 
In usu private pecuniae condendae TeijSfiuro; et xt/Scuriov iiiserviebat; 
cf. l^ysias in Eratosth. p. 390. Keisk.^ Xenoph. Anab. 7,5, 14. 
Quare cist£P liae pleruinque claystro munitae: v. Demosthen. in 
Aristogit. p. 788. seq. Vitiose in Isidore, Orig. 20. 9. p- 1320', 
47. ed. Godofredi vulgatunn : Cibutum Gracum jiomen est, 
quod nos arcam dicimus. Denique de vocis sigiiilicatione, qua 
pro <ropm inortuorum dicatur,lubet haec annotare : ** * xt^oKiov. 
Plutarch. Conviv. Septem Sapient. T. 2. p. 148. ed. Xjl. sUco- 
uv^mnov rsdvijxoTO; Iv xijSoXiw TrspKpepoitevov. Idem significat 
vox quod §equiori setate xi/Seoriov plerumque appeliatur, veluti 
apud Zouarain Lex. T. S. p. 179. Etymol. M. p. 412, 29. 
Z6ya<rTp0Vf to xi^wriov — xvgloo; ^ fuX/vjj (ropog. Pqlliix 7, l60. 
10, ioO. Mosclioj)ulus ad llt-siodi Op. (jOO, p. 13(). 6. ed. 


' Operse pretiiim videtur liaiic iiiscripliuncra niemorubilcin in ilsgina 
uisula repenam hinc repetere ; 

inni: IM AAV 

-E i II : ZIAHPIAEIOnHZ • lllli 
KAPKINIl i II : lYAINATA 
AEEEAAEIPTPON • M KIB 
UTOI i III : IKPIAPEPITOE 
AOZENTEAHOPONOZ : I i 
AI<t>POZ i I BAOPA : Mil : OPON 
OZMIKPOZ I : KAINH • ZMI 
KPA i I : BAGPONANAKAIZ 
INEXON. I KIBnriAMIK 
APA : III BAOPONYPOKPAT 
iPION KIBnriONPAA 
: I •: ENTmAM<l>irOAEI 
niTAAEXAAKIONOEPM 
ANTHPION : I : XEPONIPT 
PON i I •; 4>IAAA : II : PEAEKYZ : li 
AOXAOZ : I : MAXAIPIA : III: 

KAINA : II : XAAKIONEr 

AOTHPION ! I : APYTTIXO 
Z : I : HOMOZ : I : 
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Heinsii. Utar hac vocis mentione ad tentanduni vitiosum Evagrii 
locum, qui ita in Historia Ecclesiast. 2,3, p. 287. cd. Moguni. 
fertur; ’'Evfla tu ituvayia tou uvoksitui Ksi^avu ev rm iropm 

Toov htiirjKoov, p. UK guv moi Ku\ov(nv. Valckenarius Animadv. ad 
Ammon. 2, 19. p* 155. de niendo in v. p,uxph recte suspicans, 
non idem recte id leva^se videtur, quuin [Luvhguv conjiceret. 
Equidem hoc loco Evagrium crediderini ad Latinarn rei appel> 
latiunem alludere, quse liinc etiain in Grsecani linguam transiit, 
area: quare upxuv correxerini. Aliud enim quid sonat vox 
[jLuv^pUf qiiam ut hie recte lucuiq habere possit: cf. Hesveh. v. 
KupxupUfT.Q,. p. 150. Toupii Emend, in Suidam'I'. 2. p. 137. 
ed. Oxon. Philemon. Lex. Tecimol. 181. p. ()(i. Sophocles 
fragm. lyrus xv, 3. (npiid /Elian. 11. Animal. 12, iG.) In 
Schol. Nicandri Thenar. 211. ^yjgulvei to SviKijr^gtov, tu 

8e cv\u rm oSovtcov lx jSaSgeov p^yvarai, lege lx [luvSpm p^yvurut. 
Inter Cilossas Isidori p. 4. el Pithoeanas p. 52. ed. Godofredi 
editiir, ARiiB, mortuorum pu/vinaria, ubi reponas mecum 
arcff”‘ 

XEZHMAZMENON} quod in titulo sequitur, positum pro 
i(r^puyKrfj,mv : qua signdicatioue vox apud Deinosth. in Boeo- 
tum p. Q99> 1^)» Keisk. £I a-eTrifiuTfievccv rjSi} Twefiy} twv e^lvcov, 
et Dinarchum exstat, teste Harpocratione pag. 160. ed. Gronov. 
ubi corrige (reffijiiuarfisveov — hfpuytcriievm, eo dneente lectione 
codicis Darinstadiensis in Thierschii Act. Philol. Monac. vol! .3. 
fasc. 4. p. 268. excerpta. Addc tituli inediti fragmentumnuper 
public! juris factum a Bojckhio Indke Leciionmn in Universitnfe 
Liu. Ikrolinensi per sernesfr. rcstiv. 1^17,/lahendajumy p. 5, 
Ku) [ol TUfjklui Twv fiswv] (TuvuvoiyovTifiV xu) a-vyxXsiQvrm tus lupui 
ToO o?r»<rflo5oj«-ou xu) (roo’O'Jjjw.aivEO’flcoy Toig toov 'Adyjvuius Tupiui^. 

Dabam Jena ipsis Calendis 
m. Junii, cioidcccxxii . 


^ Propinavimus ha?c verba ex opere typis mox dtscribendo, Auctario 
obtervationum Lexicis GraciSy pracipue H, Stephani Tliesauro Lingua Gra- 
eUy augendis corrigendixoe scripiarum : in quo, ne de ahis accessionibui 
dicam, H.^Stepham Thesauro aliquot vocabulorum millia e scriptis tarn 
editis quam meditis collecta addentur. 
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collecting toys 

And trifles for choice mattfrs, worth a spunge; 

As children gathering pebbles* on the shore. 

Paradise Regained, iv. 325. 

OiiiTics on modern Latin are sometimes in danger of mistak-* 
iiig a genuine ancient phrase for a modernism. The above re¬ 
mark was suggested to us by the following passage, among many 
others occurring in different authors : 

-Egressae thalaniis Scyreides ibant 

Os{entare choros promissaque sacra verendis 
Hospitibus. Stat. Acbill. ii. 146. 

Had this occurred in a modern Latin poet of our own country, 
it would have been denounced by some as an Anglicism, only 
less barbarous than the inscription on the famous Lord Talbot's 
sword, “ Sum ensis Talboti; pro vincere inimicos^ meos." 
Again, in the same passage: 

Ut leo, materno quum raptus ab ubere mores 
Jccepit, pectique jubas, hominemque vereri 
Edidicit, nullasqiie ruit nisi iussus in iras. 

lb. 183. 


Anglice, **has learnt manners." Perhaps too the following 
lines, from the same book, might have been charged with false 
Latin, though for a diflerent reason : 

Ast ego vel primae puerilis fabula culpae 
Narrabor faniulis, aut dissimulata tacebo: 

lb. 272. 


(if indeed the reading be correct.) 


Tlic following verses, from Polybius, may be added as a sup¬ 
plement to those collected from the earlier Greek Authors by 
Caecilius Metellus in former numbers of the Journal. They 
are but a few of the instances contained in Polybius, and are to 
be attributed to his general carelessness as a writer. 

Ka) Toiig (reofpo(rumfs, xdi raig raXpatg — 

Reliq. Lib. viii. 12. 

6ooxu8(5tj5 aTrlXiire, <roveyyloraf—lb. 13. 


' Ed. princeps, " plblcs.*' 
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xeupois elv<r^pri(rTouvTO rwv r(TTco(ji,emv. ix. 3. 

-ouTo) yag ay 

fjLOvoos BuvaiTO (rutt|xeTps7(rdai 9rpof Aoyov—lb. 15. 

’^Aparos ij Xpuaroyovo^, ^jmegcoTaTOj. lb. 23, ult. 
xal wpairoy elj V7rfci$§ov l£sXijXu9coj—i- 3. 
auppovv ysyovevai ^eipoTToi^roos, yctqvM —lb. 10. 
fTovTuyiJiu SieXcov, touj [Jt.ev^r,[j.l<jets Itt )— lb. 12. 
yuv TTQ&rov, ouSe dsvrsgov, TfOiovf^eQu —xi. 5. 
xa) Toig fJLtT avTov, Suo yap ^<rav ol tots— lb. 18. 

Two also occur in a qiiolation fitoin Theopompus in viii. 11. 
xuj3o*5, srifia xa) wpoa-riye. roiyapouv— 

IlijXjoy e^ovTa^f outs tou; AaKrTpuyovag —(reading of Snidas.) 

Tile Qnaiterly Reviewer (No. LIH. Art. Caiiioens) is severe 
on a passage in the Lnsiud, wheie Venus and the sea-n\niphs 
are introduced as inU-irt-ring to pieserve Vasco de Gama's Heet 
from a reef of rocks, the goddess herself setting them the ex¬ 
ample, by putting her breast against the prow of Gama’s vessel, 
and in that manner shoving it off.” This l/etise, however, seems 
to be only a perversion of the passage in Virgil, where Cyiiio- 
doce and the other transfoimed nymphs meet the fleet of Aeneas; 
Dixerat, et dextru discedens impulit altain. 

Hand igiiara modi, puppim : fugit ilia per undas 

Ocior et jaculo et ventos aequante sugitta. 

hide abac celerant enrsus. -tKn. x. 240. 

1(1 the ingenious dissertation on the iLiolic digamina, in the 
same Number, the critic has omitted to notice (p. (il.) that the 
instances of hiatus in Virgil are more especially confined to 
words derived from the Greek, as in two of the instances which 
he has quoted from the first-mentioned poet, “ Aioy& [read Ivoae] 
Allantide.s," and ** Neptuno iEgajo.” We forbear to multiply 
instances, of which Virgil is full. So in the later Latin writers, 

, who in other cases were remarkably sparing of the hiatus : 

Et Cyane, et Anapus, et Ortygie Arelhiisa. Sil. Ital. xiv. 

We may take this opportunity of quoting the only instance of 
the kind which occurs in Claudiaii: 

Hax: sacris animata Numae : huic fulmina vibrat 
Jupiter. De Laud. Stilich. iii. 167. 

In the same poem also a solitary instance occurs of the length¬ 
ening a short syllable on the score of ca?sura ; 

lllius ut Phoebus ad limen constitit antri. ii. 441. 

Now that we aie criticising the critics, w'e cannot help no¬ 
ticing a trivial error of a writer in the Monthly Censor, No. I., 
who, il. reviewing a work on the Ionian Islands, chaatises 
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the author for writing the nan\e of a Cephallenian town three 
differefit wa^s, and all wrong. It is singular that the re¬ 
viewer himself should, after all, be mistaken in the orthography: 
he corrects Pfl/ff—the true name is Pale. The historical dis¬ 
coveries which the critic quotes from his author, relative to the 
exploits of the Cephalienians in the Peloponnesian war previous 
to the siege of Troy, are not, as he supposes, unparalleled: we 
have read, in a popular collectioiisof anecdotes, of the arrest of 
a thousand Achieans by a Homan Prsetor, on suspicion of a con¬ 
spiracy to betray their country into the hands of the king of 
Persia; and the writer of a work intended for the use of schools, 
after mention of the disasters incurred by Athens in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, subjoins, that the Athenians were amply avenged 
by their general Epaminondas, who cariied fire and sword to 
the very walls of Sparta. Philip of Macedon (or we are mis¬ 
informed) has been severely censured by a modem political 
writer foi* his interference in the Peloponnesian war; and old 
Lilly has an anecdote respecting the same monarch (Euphues, 
p. 77-^') • I I*'*''® heard of Themistocles, which having 
offended Philip the king of Macedonia, and could iii no way 
appease his anger, meeting his young son Alexander, took him 
in his urines, and met Philip in the face (qu. Iv ofifiacri)*; Philip, 
seeing the smiling countenance of the childe, was well pleased 
with Themistocles.” Nor is this wonderful, if, as Pope reports 
ill the procemiuin to one of his satires on Curll, (where he 
seems to have had some curious passages of this sort in view,) 
the same Themistocles, for a bribe, “ let in the Goths and Van¬ 
dals into Carthage, whereby they most barbarously put out the 
other eye of the famous Hunnibal; as Herodotus hath it in his 
iiintli book of Roman Feasts and Festivals.” 

Where ate the following words of Plutarch to be found ? Ov^ 
^TTOV (repoy axoDtron XfiyoucT));, "Aveg, tr6 fto/ e(r(rt 

yrjTijS xai ^iXocro^og xai Si$a<rxuXog twv xaXXiVreov xai deiorarcvv^ 
We notice them*as the origin of Pope's line, 

Tliou w ert my guide, philosopher, and friend. 


BOiflTOZ. 
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IN EURIPIDEI PHAETHONTIS FRAG- 
MENTA NOTAJ. G. B. 

In cl JL No. XLJll. p. 15(>—17J.*exstant a me primum 
cditu duo Euripidei Phactkontis Fragmcnta, cum Anuotati' 
onibus subjectis. Fragmcgita cadem nuper cdidit ct Go- 
dofredns llermannu>, ]iolas(|ue addidit in Dissertationc 
Lipsiensi solcnnilcr scripta^ quae typis itcrum nuperrime 
vulgatur, meis quoque annotiftionibus adjcctis, in Miscel- 
lUn. Critic. Uildesicnsibus, T. i. Part. J. Vcreor igitur 
ne .supervacaneiim aliquid faccrc videar^ fragmenta ilia 
dcnuo tractatunis. Ine.st tamen in llernianni dictis, quod 
non lam mei quam Hcrmanni causa, Iciiitcr animadvcrti 
debet. Potcram equidem gravius aliquid in Uermannuni 
ingerere; verum consulto me ab isto scribendi more absti- 
nui, unde nihil nisi dedccus in literas humaniorcs reportari 
solct. 

llermamii verba sunt, “ Jliirgesius unde fragmenta ista 
accepcrit, non dixit. A Bekkero tamen accepisse puto, si 
quidem non nisi in paucissimis aliam scripturam, quam 
Bekkerus, exhibuit.” 

Egregia prolecto est JTermanni hgcccc conjectura, ct, quo 
nomine vereor ne non plerajquc suspicioncsllermanuipos- 
sint appellari, verissima. Ipse etenim palam dixi frag¬ 
menta esse ab Immanuclc Bekkero descripta; ctsi non 
aperte dixi me fragmenta a Bekkero per Dobrseum acce¬ 
pisse. 

Iterum, judice Hermanno, “ fragmenta ilia Burgesii cou- 
jecturis non multum profici videntur.” 

Atqui llermannus ipse ter meas conjecturas comprobat, 
totidemque meas pro suis venditat, et bis meas Bekkero tri- 
buit. Jure igitur optimo statuit Hermannus “Burgesium 
pcrpauca attulisse, quibusuti quis possit.” * Dolere scilicet 
Hermannus videtur sibi non liccre meis conjecturis saepius 
uti, seu, rectius ut dicam, abuti. 

V eruuf enimvero quantum aut quantillum de me profecerit 
Hermannus, non ambitiose persequar : neque verbis Her- 
manni meos labores vilipendentis respondere volo. Istis 
jam satis responsum est ab Hildesiensibus Editoribus, Her- 
manni convicia itcrare nolentibus, utpote falsa, aut certe 
uteris Graecis nihil profutura. * 

Ijicet Bekkergs ipse maximum in partem felicissime sc 
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expedient e scriptura Codicis quam intricatissima, vestigia 
tamen* aliquoties literaram, *quas MS. exhibet, deserere 
videlur. Id abnnde liquet ex Apographis duobus Hasea> 
nis penes Ilermannum, e quibus alterum amice conspirat 
cum apographo terijp^ quod Dobraei amicus in iisum Por- 
soni quondam descripsit. Mine evenit, ut ipse deceptus 
aliquantisper, facerem conjecturas, quas omittere debui, 
qnas vero iVicerc debui, ut omitterem. Utrumque erratum 
nunc demuui rorrigere volo ct possum, ope variarum lecti- 
onum, quas singulaqiiaeque ex illis quinque jam commemo- 
rails apographis exhibent; ^ quibus duo JBekkeriana no- 
tantuT B. 1. 2. Ilaseana duo, U. 1. 2. at D. illud penes 
Dobrseum. 

2. B. 1. 2. HEPA PAP or OEMIC. At H. 1. 2. DEPA 
PAP OTK AIAI. Indc erue HEPA PaP OTK EAI. De ex 
permit lit alibi depravato vid. mea in CL Jl. No. XLIV. 
p. 37. el No. XLVII. p. 125. et adTro. 323. ubi Thucydides, 
Euripides, et Sophocles emendantur. Emendari quoque 
debet Deiuosth. de Coron. p. 147. §. 122. legendo si ph yeiq 

otWu — r^v '£XXa8« awacav o^Oijvai *ASiivaieoy 

xu) ewvToov vice ouo-av— ovreov : ubi Valckenaer in Not. MSS. 
penes Dobraeum legebat iSovreov : quod tueri potesunt mea 
ud iEscli. Euni. 2G5. sed Icuvrcov mirihee coniirmat conjectura 
Porsoni ad Toup. iv. p. 461. legentis emraav vice in 
Eiirip. Suppl. 2^12. ubi citare poterat Demosth. p. 143. §. 
96. Twv voftrouv oux IwvTCttv, ct Isacl vciba p. 80. vojxoy o 6 x 15, nec- 
lion Iph. A. 892. Oux euv ^ <ruyxeXEucoy. 

3. B. 1. 2. Tuy^avris s. ... Unde ipse olim conjeci er^- 
TOJX 05 , collate Soph. Trach. 1064. vuls btijto/aos yeym^. Hanc 
meara conjecturam Bekkero tribuit Hermannus. Verum 
H. 1. 2. ITIXAAIIIA SIN. Unde erui potest rvyxxv^S vi TSIN 
AVrSlN. IJcrmannus edidit w-fi’ on. 

5 . B. 1. 2. 8co/4a dfp/xoy H. 1. 2. ASIMABEMON- 

NAIOT. Ibi Ijjtet ASIM A0S1OC HAIOT. Certe postulator 
aliqnid cum ^kavreiv per antithesin conventurum. 

eeirtp 

7. B. 1. 2. eyrei irxrrig ne^vxev ou xocXco; Xeysif. Inde erui 
eivep — jrepvxe xowx aXXeof — probante Hermanno. • At H. 1. 
2. EHEI TACinilE^rNOTKAKSlCAEUL Unde confirma- 
tur Elnihlei conjectura ou xxxios — 

8 . II. 1. ATTOTCXPONSl. H. 2. sine T. In utroque C 

muiatur in 0 . B. 1.2. oeuro rm xpov». In MS. fortasse olim 
fuit auro eruv Similitet in Med. 882. MSS. vetustiores 

kxxoL vuy xpoveu : Tcrentiores t£ : quod in Rom. A. e 2da. manu 
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cxsiat pro var. lect. Porsonys ipse vult aWa truv 
ciii favetTrach. 202. Adi quoque Lobeck. ad Ajac. p. 4^. 
lec^itur tamen tw xjP^vta wore in Soph. El. 1013. Elms- 
leiiis qiiidem intelligit «XXa reS aliqutmdOf ino- 

netqiic idem valere axXa vDv. Verym ciKK^ vOv tempus 
pra‘.seiis, ahXu rw i’nturum significat. 

0. 13. 1. 2. apxet 'TTswoiQa yap ce fjLri \syeiv. H. 1. 2. 

APKEl llEIlOIMAIAICEMmETJUElN^. Inde debct erui 
’Apxel' ffSTreicTju-ai aAif (re ftij rl/eMSSj vosiv. Verane an falsa ma¬ 
ter diceret pi o certo Phaetlion habere non pofiiit; potiiit 
(^uidcm pro certo halicre eam^ihil falsum meditari. 

Quod ad Cra.sin in at, a, vid. inea ad ^dilscli. Einii. }139. 
Qcod ad sententiaiii^ cf. Nicoinacli. in Grot. Exc. p. 8HCi. 

OvTcof weTreicr/xai xa) tu Xoittu purj XaXei. 

10. 13. J. 2. xui yap E^co dofim. 11. 1. 2. KAJIAIAA 

flAM''^, Ibi latct fortasso xai yap ylc KATIl IIEAAN. E(- 
enini Chori adventus jam e longinquo per clamorcm sigui- 
licabatiir. 

11. 13. l.^. ai ‘rrarpos • .ra: yafioug. 11. 1. 2. AIIIATPO- 
CIOJAIIPIMOL 11 crniaimiis inde emit KOlMflMENOT. Miiii 
vero plaijet, ob illiid o-atpaxri, eruerc JNA AATPEIC KOPH- 
MACl (ralgooG-i. lliijusmodi res douicsticas in sccnam inferrc 
eonsueverat Euripides, ab Aiistophane idcirco derisus; qui 
perquani opportune servavit, ni tailor, Euripideum in Pac. 
58. Ka) ^ijcrlv, «u Zeu, tI wore jSowXewow ttojeIv ; To xcgijfta xara&ou’ 
fir] ’xxogEt T^v 'EWaSa: ubi citatur Eustath. iKN.p. 951, 
42^:929, 41. exxQpsiv 'EXKa^ai] xMficpBla >Jyei to exxevouv xat ex- 
xaSalpetv eotrel xa» IcapouTO xara rag ^iKoxa\oufi6Vag olxi'ag. 

13. 13. 1. 2. xamxco^ioig. H. 1. 2. HANXIIMEP^^. Indc 
potest erui KAN ATXNOT MEPEI, lyvhnoriim vice. Ccrtc 
iiequit intelligi ewip^copjo*^ ocrptaKri. 

14. B. 1. 2. OTMinCIN EICOAOTC AOMIIN. H. 1. 2. 
OTMAIIEINA. Indc eruas BTIA IINEI MAA HAK ACBO- 
AOC. 

15. B. 1. 2. unvov. H. I . 2. uirvovg .. Neque tJ^vou—ncque 

vvvovg — exXtweiv Graece dici potest. Latct, ni fallor, »xvoj. 
Syntaxis\}st exXiviov vuXag. 

19. Antistrophica ante Hermannum dctexit Elmsieiusin 
Notis MSS. penes rae. 

B. J. 2. devSpso-i Keirray. H. 1.2. AENAPilNKAEINUN, 
Ibi latet devSpca IXeiv^v. 

-5. B. 1. 2. op^psuofjisva yoQig.*H. 1. 2. BITOPETOMENA- 
T0ON. iBr latct vox Vid. mea ad iEsch. Suppl. 58. 
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26. B. 1. 2. iroAtf^vov. fl. 1. 2. NOATOPAMA. Undo 
alii aliquid eruent. 

27. B. 1. 2. (TupjyyfitS 5 wft^xtoLi. II. 1, 2. ETPIIIOCAO- 
ECTIAN. Bgregie Bekker. vvptyyag. At male oupi^areui 
quod frustra Hermstfinus tuetur contra Porsonum ad Hec. 
!^8. Olim conjeci OlOBOTAI, quod \ix et ne vix quidem 
differt ab OECTIAN, 

28. Olim volui Tro/jxvoe S’ enerdtif et hodie volo. 

29. Hpx ovTcti conjecit Elmslcius. 

35. Coujcctiiram axaroi, pro olmvto^ in B. 1. 2. H. 1. 2. 
sibi vindicat nescio quis Germanus teste Hasio apud OaiL 
Phi/o/ogue IV. p. 107. 

43. TrpoTovov conjecit Elmslcius ante Ilermannum. 

44. B. 1. 2. xoo'ju.Eiv uju.6Vftico S$ isa-Troa-wm, H. I. 2. KOC- 
MOTN TMENAlftN JEJEC/iOCTiVExn. niud pertinet 
ad V. 52. 

'1.5. eaysi in «ysi post mo correxit Elermannus. 

47 et sqq. Ita lego, Euafjiepot ir^ocrtoucrai MoXTra) amova 
t’* el Se Tu;^a t: rexoi, Rupvv ^apeT uv ^ojSov jHrejx^/e <partg. 
Vox ultima latct in fPAIC, quod H. 2. exhibet: cujus vice 
B. 1. 2. oixoig. At H. 1. 0AOIC. Mcrops, Deum sciscitatus 
de nuptiis futuris, responsum secundum videtur aftcepisse. 

48. B. 1. 2. dpaa-og aTTuoucr’. H. J. OPAC 0EAMTC- H. 
2f ouncA. rc. 

51 et sqq. Epodica ad legem Euripideam a me primo de- 
tcctam sic constitui debent: 

opt^sTaj S' eu ro ^ag yaptcov teAoj 
/3oAr^$ TO XotTTOv Eu xoti nsga y 
AKTCrOptEVOt TrpOOTE/S- 
av * Tpilvaiov' 

asKToti ^Ikov 

^ikaov f^sT’jroTav 

6iog sSeext ^^ovo; ixpctv! 

“y'» 

iro) reAe/a 
yafteuv aotSa. 

Inter haec B. 1. 2. opi^srui Bs to ^uog yuftcav Tikog. .H. 1. 2. 
OPIZEIAPXE TO>PAOC PAMflN /o^ON. Mox B. 1. 2. to 8i| 
»or iupcMg tyco. H. 1. 2. To AHHOIO TITKATEEPSl, literia 
IT minio inductis. Inde erui |3oA^^ ro Aotiroy eS xod ve'ga y’ 
^01 quod postremum latet in exao, quas literas exhlbent it. 
1. 2. in V. 44. voci Se(r7ro(ruva)y,subjectas. Construe to AoiirS* 
/3oA^$ I;^oi reAof eh x»\ ite§et ye. Per ro Aomov jSoAqs mtellige 
Ve^perem: quod tempos inter nnptialia fuit celebr^tum. 
VOL. XXVI. a. Ji. so. LII. 2 A 
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l^'ormulci. sysi tsXo? cst proba. Ci. Prom. 13. necHon de locu- 
tioiie eu X«» vipa ye satis jam dixi ad iKsch. Eum. 213.* et in 
C/. J/. No. XXVI. p. 372. 

r>5. B. 1.2.11.1.2. sXaxsj, Dobraeus ante Hennanmim e5«>xe. 
58. B. 1. 2. Ttpo top^aov. H. 1. 2. ffo^Tw. Lutet aiicjuid, 

fortasse irgo wKcov. * 

5t Si 

60. B. 1. 2. TgiirXouy. II. I* ryrrXowv. II. 2. tuttiXowv. Ipse 
olim probavi hxXow, quia rex et praeco idem luit. (Jude 
hoc sciverimf quaerit llerniannus. Biespondeo, e verbis xijpucr- 
<r» ^oia-iXrpov — Fatcor taincn boifie menm in ea repeccatnm. 
Ilectius TgiTrXouv tuetiir llcnnannus. 

68. B. J. 2. a; Tfi. H. 1. 2. ex einendatione w ire. 

70. B. J. 2. 11. 2. auTcoSauSav. H. 1. «ui«j8av8a>i. llcr- 
manims edidit alrco S’ aJ<racy, ita interpretatns, Jndicu recereti- 
tiom tegi'Sf preconjue Jelkittitem. Atqiii otr/a non Greece 
dicitur reverciitiaf neque alora felicitas. Longe praestat iiieuin 
ttUTcu 0 umav. 

1. B. 1.2. e^ijvuai. H. 1. eEPHION. JI. 2. BEIIIION. 

2. B. 1. Sf. H. J. 2. siifv. 

3. B. 1.2. Soffcoof vexuv. 11. 1. AOMOT. H. 2. AOMEII. 
Ibi laleit) siispicor vocem AGAION. Scripsit fortasse Eu¬ 
ripides oux oicrfT otdXiov vexuv. 

4. B. I. 2. nocic liocic MOAUAICJ ON FAMHAJOtC. 
11.1. 2. TI9EIC noCIC MENON, ceteris omissis. Mox B. 
1. 2. MO AIIA 1C ATTEinAPOENOIC HPOTMENOC. II. J. 
AlOAlAIAN ATIEIJIAPBENON. 11. 2. ^IO^J.4I^iVr/Cin.>tP- 
SENON. In utroque deest ^youjuusyog. Iiide potest erui 
facilliine 

lEIC TIC OnA MEAnOTCAN EN FAMIIAIOIC 
AIOAIJA MOTCAN llAPOENETM APEI NOMOIC, 
i. e. telf Tig Sire*. fj.sX’^ouaretv AioXiBei noverav ev yapuriXioig vofioig ayei 
iroip$evev(*a. De formula leig — oirx cf. Jlcc. 338. (p^oyyecg ielerx 
*Ilili. T. 294. Ieva» Suppl. 281. i^Xs/tov leicrav. De 

phrasi ev yoifir,xloig — vop-otg cf. Tro. 352. pLeXaori yafir/Xiotg. 

De Musa yEolicu, cf. dictiiiii Lasi apud Athen. p. 624. 
F. UJU.V 0 V jtvuym AioXlSu xai ^ap'j^pofi-ov upfLoviuv, De irupHveo^a 
pro wotp^evov, cf. llipp. 11. ttItOscos iruihuf^uTa. De more vir- 
ginem ducendi ad spon.si sedcs trita sunt omnia. Hyme- 
iKvo audito, Clymeiia pompain niiptialem appropiuquare 
iutelligit. 

0. Ante Ilermannum Dobraeus ou flatreroy. Mox idem nu- 
perrime conjccit ou <rTaXayju,ov. llermaunus «/i*oXyoy, quo, 

quicqiujl turbidiim est, siguificari affirmat. Crodat Juda^us, 
non ego. 
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8 . Ante Ifermannuin Dobraeus itretyir, elet, ifiuiites, ad- 
jntas 'quodammodo conjectura me i dfjkwBg ey?c§v^m. 

9. B. ]. ev$ efuo xsi iro. B, 2, evd’ e^ai xsirai voiret: qUO modo 
sapplere voluerant Dobra?us et £}msleius. 

10. B. 1. <r^f> ... B. 2. o’^i^ayi^oju-ai: uti ipse suppleveram 
ope Eurip. Ipli. T. 1372. 12. B. 1. o^cog. B. 2. opkg, 

13. B. 1. 2. Ofl-Tif T« ariyaavT. H. 1. 2. og fiera cnrcovT. 

14. Haec eloquiiur non Cliofus, qui jam c scena exierat, 

ut opinor, post v. 12. 'Evetysr'y eTa, SfAcpSeg. verum coetus ille, 
ciijus advetitum Clymcna j^in piospexerat, nnptias celc- 
bru turns. • 

15. Omnes ei8ofisu. Ante lleimannum Dobra'us as/Softev. 

l(i. “ eocoTcov TTOTv/av, quod HOD intellevit Burj?esins, quid 

esset vel ex llomero /x. 0. 470. didicisse debebat.” Ita 
llermamms; qui tamen locum ab eo citatum non satis ip.se 
didicit. Ibi cnira voTvt» Sripwv "Aprsfitg ayporepy} intcllexit Hcr- 
mannus 6 pe Latinm versionis domma jet arum Diana agiestis. 
Ipse vcro, qui vcrsiones Latiiias soleo contemnere, ita intel- 
li^enda esse verba Humeri slatuo, “Agrtfiig xojviut kyporepr^ 
Sijpwvy Diana scilicet plcrunupie TroVvia, fuit eo tempore pi a* 
ira feris a 2 [»'cstior, ideoque vgixe<rs —xoti oveihov (pare |u.D6ov. 

Metro tandem ^epcito hodic volo '1 'oiv l^cuicDV BVKyioyQV 'Ttetp- 
Hvoig Tav yai^offToXov ’A^poSlrav. 

18. B. L. 2. vvix,<ptug .. [I. 1. vujxpja. H. 2. NTM0IAC 0AO. 
Inde eruit llennann. vu[jt.(peV o^slxaa. Alqiii phrasis ista 
Grarcis fuit inaudita. 

20. B. 2. To». B. 1. (Tco, si rccte Bekkeri manum per- 
spicio. Mox vice vw^uyKrTw olim volui hodieque volo vecov 
^uyiep: cui metrum favet. llcrmannus vult ftovofuyi ctB — 
At quomodo Amor dici possit fiovo^v^, ipse I'ortasse pi(>be 
scit llermannus. Id quidem Grajci nesciuiit. 

21. Criminaiidi studio abreptus in me totus niit llerman- 
nus propter malam, uti iiiquit, iutemretationem, quara gk 
Hesychianae p<oinul;(avi. Atqui nihil tale feci. Contuli 
quidem, nihil araplius, verba Poetae incerti apud Uesych. 
in UtSihag cum dicto Eubuli apud Athen. p. 568. E. Notulam 
meam llermannus aut noluit aut non potuit intelligere. 

Ibid. B. 1.2. xpTTTwj. H. 1. 2. AATHN. Latet ibi vel 
AAAHN vel KAAAilN. NunCUpatur ’^Eptug xA>j 8 ow ;^05 $eiXa[ia>v 

I < 

in Ilipp. 641. et SaSoOp^oj dshg in Aristaenet. ii. 5. Exstat 
tamen ^otusig in Sapph. Frag:ni. apud Etymol. V. ipsa: unde', 
Ecrvato §atxov, alii melius aliquid.eiuere poterunt. 

23. B. 1. 2. « Tov jxgyav. 11. 1. 2« SiovwMy. Lat^hic ali- 
quid,* sagacioribus commendandum. 
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In Eiiripidei Phaethontis 


25. Ex eKrTtpooTOKn hfionri olim emi aa-rep’ aac toici hfioKri. 

Locis a me jam citatis adde Aristoph. Av. 1709. IJpo<repxt- 
rai yap olof ovrs 'Airrrip iSelv eXajx4'S yjpwayyii ooftep nec- 

noii iElian. V. H. XIlI. J,. de Atalanta oJo-^rcg aa-ri^p Siarroiio-a 
i^eXap.'^eVy et Ilom. /X. X, 26. de Achille rray.fa!vovQ* utt 
aoTTeq: unde intellig^s et corrigas Elymol. p. 710, 30. 6 Sc 
*AvTipi,a^og Xeipiva Tov zlia efi) to aa-rpov legendo Xsipify Sir 
iy e7Ssi'” efvj Sia to aTT^ov, collftto Eustath. ad OS. M. p. 1720, 
54=471,26. Xsipijvec, TOC affTpa. 

26. B. 1. apxe^iov. B. 2. otpxeov. Mox B. 1. Afpoltray. 
B. 2. JI. L. 2. AfpoScTx. 

27. Malim co jxaxapoov ^acrlXeoos [uec^xy oX/3oc. 

31. B. 1 . 2. t^ju.vijO'STai. H. 1. 2. vft,yri<raiy. MS. ipsc, ni 
fallor, cxliibct vp.\v ao-erat. De verbo ao-exai alibi depravato 
vid. Person, ad Med. 44. 

32. B. 1. 2. Bopcou; ayoov xogats, H. 1. BOMOAIUNAOIAN, 
H. 2. OOMOATnNAOUOT. Inde erui potest OX AON APHN 
AOIAIMON. Lege igilur xal ns vice xa» TaoS. 

37. Meiim votsh6ac tacife edidit lleriiianims. 

42. D. nPOXEABIN TEMENOC EC ETSINTMOT. B. 1. 
2. 11. 1. 2 E3 EMIIN AOMSIN. 

43. I/. EK NOMfLN. B. 1. 2. H. 1. 2. EK AOMSIN. 


44. 1). ET hPATCMETA. 11. 1. IHPATCMEIIA. H. 2. 
IIIPATCMCIIA. B. 1. 2. CEMNA OHPATCMITA. Meulu 
^<ra.oql<rp,a,ra hic et paulo ante eo-Tgs\|;’ Hcrmuniius comprobat. 

45. B. 1. 2. ES/lME/Bfir/ti i/r4//C. H 1.2. 

AIAPpnN ETAMETPEIC. D. A1 APieMllN. lUiic eruo 
tacillime Sr ap^p.cLv {jlv} rpea-jis re rKag. Lbi verba Tpt~ 
J!is T$ rXag sunt Mcropis servum deponere metuni jiibeiitis. 
Quod ad ti tXus et*. Pham. 1740. tsivu rkag h^’ Tl rXac • 
Certc hic TruXijj est vox nihili. * 


46. B. 1. 2. KATAlNOr M£/ly4/N^JV/2C ENJOSEN STE- 
pIC. 11. 1. viceA/2C exhibet IISlC. II. 2. IIEIC. D. 
^f^AAINAlc. ^ ^Inde eruo KAT inNON MEAAINA AIINTC : 
ubi redde xotT «rvov more formas. Mox Meiopi tribue svSoSev 
jjwg; dcin Servo, Beig TTpocramov vice Tpog $B)g. Hic 

Aiyvuj debetur Hormanno, ciii suum xaTrvoG prseripuit Elms- 
leius. ' 


48. B. 1. 2. J’ OIKON. D. AOIMOr. Mox B. 1. 2. cv- 

xa^vou. H. 1. 2. ENAilNAlBinOT. Unde sagaciter 
■ttermannus emit svSov u]6aXov. 

is. B. 1 . a. wi«’. H. 1 . a. D. K». 

^OEICPEPEIC. B. 1 . 3 . EJlEICfPElC; 
SI *«“““* frustra tiieri conatus est Hennannus. 

01- B. 1. a. IIJlCroiCtN — FAMOIc. H.1.2. HAlCl. 
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Fragnienta JNotoi, 

Oicm-^ TA4>L Inde eruas vinAlCIOlCIN ^ TA0OIC. Vo- 
cem iiruKTicoTspov ^sopicae Fab. xxii. apud Rochefort in 
Notice des Mamiscrits T. ii. p. 723. restituit Schaefer et 
Roissonad. ad Marin, p. 141. 

52. B. 1. 2. II. 1. ‘fieojxacTCttv. H. 2. dujx araov. 

55. B. 1. 2. erriffTaTM, D. eTTKrru^cejxarctfy. H. 1. 2* 
EniCTAI AAMAI. 

50. B. 1.2. c%gi. D. *68. B. 1. 2. Xnf^svTa. D. 
AaiJJOOV. 59. B. 1.2. jTJ|X>)TpOf. D. 8lJfX.>JTTjp. 

00. B. 1.2. EIHTETMENEIC AOMOIC EMOIC. II. 1. 2. 
EinPEn ETMEPEIC KOMOIC EMOIC. D. EIHPEMOTME- 
NEW NOM. Inde erui dcbet HTE nPETMENEiC KOC- 
MOW NE£1. propitii esih orrmftii eedium. 

62. Ill scenam re{?reditur Chorus. 

()3. B. 1. 2. TINAOEP UFAC TnOKTOOC. D. TINASEP 
HTACTNQKETen. H. 1. TINABOP. H. 2. TINACCP. 

65. D. nMOI MOI KAKAET4>AMHCEJC. B. 1. 2. ia> jxoi 
/ttoi xaT«<favi;crsTai. LegC omnino — xaxa 4>^yf](reTen. 

69. B. 1. 2. nvpi^oXoi itXotyeu Ke^^ect 6’ A\iov. H* 1* TlTPl- 
BOAOITlAArAIJEXEAIAAIOT. H. 2. nTPIBOAOmAAAM 
NAWTEXEAIAAIOT. D. IITPIPON OEIIAATaIAEKEAI 
AAIET. 

73. B. 1. 2. rONTTAlC^AFAC. D. FONT TAWC^AFAW, 
Sensus postulat •jrurpoe, Wi, •jrpoa-irsa-s yovv' AiVcr&o ^vydg (rfayas 
etpxea-M (reig Seigxg. Ora exilium depcileie posse cerdema cervire. 

74. B. 1. 2. CAC AEIPAC, II. 1. CACAEIPAC. D. 
EAEAJPAI. H. 2. COAEOPAC. 

T 

76. B. 2. jjxoyo-* arrapxns. B. 1. ijxowo-ar apx>iS- n^ovg 

airei§x»g, 

Hac occasione illos moneo, quos Hermannus aliqua 
parte decipere potuit, me Bekkeri apog^aphum penes Do- 
brseum summa fide exhibuisse; nisi in fraginenti prioris 
V. 30. u])i Bckker. scripsit <ruv?uy»«i, ipse cdidi cruKvym 


50. 

eAcoxei 1 

eAwxe 

obelo 1 transhxo, 

i 

in posterioris vero 

V. 3. iibi Bekker. 

eig ipse cdidi 

eg 

9. 

^gKTTOifft 

^etTroKTi 

18. 

Wfipug .. (sic) 

vvfi^teig 

36. 

(Tto^poov 

(rop.^pm 

51. 

uSKTroffTiV 

yjSsarom 

57. 


tip* 

In locis reliquis, ubi me vel negli genua? vel ma]^ fidei 

Hermannus accusat, is plane falsus est. 
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JNOTIOE OF 

DECIMT J. JUVENALIS et Vl. PERSII 
ELACCl SATIR^JE; ex edd. Rupekti et 
KfEisriG, ExpuiiciAT^E. AiiCiidwit, in gratiam Ju^ 
ventuiist Nota' qiicedam AngUce scriptcc. .Londini. 
In jEdib. Valpian, diiuj* 5s. 6flf. 

Although this bidilion is e^pr€ssly intended for schools, 
iHiri eminently calculated to instruct the young student, by 
explaining the difficulties of the author in a set of clear and 
judicious notes, )et the maturer scholar will find in it much 
ciilical njalter worthy of his attention. The editor thus mo¬ 
destly introduces his labors; 

in this little edition of two Roman satirists, whose works arc 
111 modern times usually united in the press, the le.\t of Riiperli 
in his last edition has been follo\^ed in the one, and that of 
Kffiiiig in tjie other; suppressing carefully in each, such pas¬ 
sages as, on account of their indelicacy, aie unfit for the e}e of 
youth. 

Puffiic opinion seems to have declared in favor of the utility 
of appending to editions of the classics used for the purpose 
of conveying the earliest instruction, a body of notes in the ver* 
naciiiar tongue, in preference to Latin. The latter are icluo 
lantly consulted, and. in some iitstaiices may be found to need 
e\planation as much as the text. Ln preparing the notes to lh« 
present edition, the same method has been pursued as in a firc- 
cediiig edition of Virgil, which haa been rectsived-by’the public 
with unexpected favor. 'The principal coiinnciitators on each 
author have been carefully consulted and compared, and the 
result briefly stated, without entering into thorny disputes, or 
^ venturing, in cases of difficirfty, on conjectural emendations of 
the text.” t, 

We shall give a few specimetis of the Notes, from the iirst 
Satire. 

81. Kx^qvo; tempore, understood. From the time of Deucalion’S 
Hood, all the business of men shall afford me subjects. 82. sortea ; ora¬ 
cular responses. 86. diicu?’su$: bu>iy endeavours:—conatus, laborcs, a’d 
opes aut diirnitates adipisreiidas. Facclolaii. 88. Major—sinua: allii- 
»ive either to spreading open the lup to receive mure money, or to ex¬ 
panding all sails to the wind. 8y. Hoaanimoi? with the ellipse of ma- 
i^ vexavil; or some other Murds of similar import, as Britaniucus thinks. 

len was gambling ^ boldly .practised? The ellipse of a verb'is fre- 
qiKMu; Inii that ofmagis, also, fleiiiecke thinks improbable, and would 
- lange rtus, into Ilae; with the ellipse of capit, 90. poiifa-“•aira s the 
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whole clie&t» Uie play^*s ehtire f^rCMne, atak^d. 91* P.ralia f wiffoJ—/ 
how large t}ie stakes !— dispenmture — JrTni^isra/rhe servi^t Uriitging ih(^ 
money riome think, thS cU^fer, dr the persOn furnishing (lice, boxes, or 
other instruments of play.— Simplexite fikror4-f Cati'tbU iJe termed 4r- 
dinary madness? 

155. Pone—in : nuke Tigelliiuis your butt, and you will be burnt 

alive, enveloped in the toga tnulesta, a cloth smeared with pitch and 
other itiflanimable^iubsUnrcs. On a false accusation of the Christians 
as inreiuli.>.rieb, it appears Uy Tacitus Aniiah’icv. 40. that, among other 
dreadful punishments, this was iiiHi^ted. liQ.Jixoipitture: the throat 
kept erect by being pierced w?ih an iron hook. 15?. Et laiuin—didueis 
arena. In did'ereiit Mss. the reading varies; particularly, in the penul¬ 
timate word. Besides didueis, as^u the text, appear deditcU, deducutj and 
froducit. Tiie meaning also i>' inor&iii dispdte than perhaps that of Any 
other line occurring in any classic author. Some explain suicum, to mean 
the trace made in the .sand by the body of the miserable victim, dragged • 
to execution. Of this opinion is lleineckc. Ruperti and others apply it 
to the Cavity in which fuel was piled about the sufferer. Olhers, more 
improbably, to the track made by bis feet, in the vain attempt to escape 
the fire; ,and others, most impinbabiy of all, to a stream of melted fa^ 
exuding and pouring down iroin the con<>umiiig body, marking its course 
ill the sand. In two eommuinrations to the Class. Jourtu v. 415. and vi. 
135. a new explanation ispronoved of this difficult line. By the first cri¬ 
tic two alterations are introduced into the text, nut appearing warranted 
by any Ms. Et latus in media sulium deducit arena: explar.iiiig iulcum^ to 
mean the 'stream of liglu emitted by the burning side of the victim, and 
referring to A'.n. ii. 697. tor the use of sulcus, in an analogoift sense. The 
second conimiinicatiAii adopts and approves this explication, but prefers 
t/edttcis, on the authoiity uf Uor* A. P. 129. where it is employed in a 
future .sense. I'hose who may consider this as the pod’s meaning, netti 
not commit violence on the text, or interpret talus as a substantive. The 
only difficulty would be the (juautity ut the final syllable of media. To 
Scan this as an anapa st, the farst writer is pleaded to consider as“ trasli 
“ not worth repealing,” carryiiigits own reiutatiuii; he hiiusalf, apparently, 
being unaware of iho effect of the ca;sura. On occasions of difficulty, 
every writer is his own best interpreter, where resort can be had to his 
own authority. Juvenal says, vii. 48, 49. 

—■—hoc agimiis, tenuique in pulvere siilcos 
Ducinuis, et litiiis sterili versamits aratru. 

The same metaphor, possibly, is here Jntended, The poet may mean 
that he who attacks Tigellinus will end his days in torment; and be- 
sidc.->, what can fie Expect to efleci? He will but lose his labor. The ob¬ 
ject of the satirist is reformation of manners: to state the probable faff- 
iire in that object, as well as the loss of the satirist’s life, does not $eem so 
violent an anticlimax. This may nut be the tAe explanation: the text 
may be corrupt, or the sense nut yet elucidated. But in thts explanation 
there is certainly nothing absurd, as is broadly asserted; nor does it call 
fur any conjectural emendations on the text, which on very rare.occa- 
siuiis indeed can be justified. With this ipterpretation, deebicis nmst bo 
adopted. It is true, ialumf and media, become not very significant epi¬ 
thets ; but such also is tenui, in the parallel passage. 'The late Professor 
Pursun fur deducit, pr(«{>o8ed to dead, dutit, referring qua to tgda, nnd 
supposing the error to arise from careless transcription. Class. Jourii. 
viii. 17^. 
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Biblical Critirism, 


Wc lejoice in every opportunity of .shoviing our respect for 
the opinion of Porson, and we s^cruple not to adopt his read¬ 
ing of this very difficult passage. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM; 

t ’ 

Or, ] Cor. xi, 10. explained. 

1 Send one other explanation of this passage in addition to 
those, which 1 have already furnished; and 1 leave the explaiia- 
*tion to the Judgment of the Biblical reader, without meaning to 
vouch for or to protest against its propriety, but with the re¬ 
mark that explanation is both safer and better than emendation, 
ill discussing the sacred volume. 

ThetJ'ordf Sept. 1822. E. H. Barker. 


*'Dionys.* Sub iiiitium Xtiaine rcligioiiis non virostantum, 
sed et feminas prophetasse, divini scriptores nos docent. Divus 
Paulus 1 »d Cor. xi, (10.) eas precantes et prophetantes jubet 
esse operto capite, secus quain viri debent. Erat hoc in inuiie- 
jibus subjectiunis quoddam signum et modestise. Quare autem 
feminas viris subjectas esse oportcat, igiiorare non possuinus, 
cum constet, ut Apostolus scribit, non virum propter muliercin, 
sed mulierein propter virum esse creatam. Turn additur ; Jid 
TOUTO o^6»Xe» {) yuvij e^ou<riuv ex^iv stti rijs S»d Touf ayyi^ 

Aoyc, 1 . c., ut vulgo vertitur, Ideo debet mulier potestatem habere 
supra caput, propter Angelos. Hsec Apostoli verba et mihi, et 
iiiultis aliis videntur esse satis obscura. Velim, Antoni, ut de 
tuu lumine mihi lumen accendas; nam nibilominus tibi lucebit 
cum mihi accenderis. Ant. A quovis potius, quam a me tibi 
luhien expectes; ipse enim in tenebris versor; vel sdteni non 
satis video. Tale mihi lumen est. 


Qualia sublucent fugiente crepuscula Phabo ; 

^Aut ubi tfhx abtitf nec tamen orta dies. 

Dionys. Die tamen, quidquid sit, quod vides. Ant. Erat 
olim, cum mihi valde placeret Nortoni Knatchbulli, cujus jam 
antea memini, conjectura. Is putat Apostolum velle dicere, 
quod mulier debeat in capite suo, h. e. viro, qui mulieris caput 
est, potestatem agnoscere, idque propter legem ab Angelis Dei 
nomine latam‘ Potestatem,* inquit, ‘ debet agnoscere in viro 
per vel propter Angelos, i. e. per vel propter ipsum Oeura, per 
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vel propter legem creationis vt:l ordiiiatioiiem Dei, qui in priina 
creatione per ministerium Angelorum in hoc ordiiie creavit illos, 
atque eo ipso tempore iniposuit etiani per ministerium Angeio> 
rum mulieri hanc legem subjectioiiis, cujiis meminit 1. ad Cor. 
xiv, 34.’ Sed; preetcrquam quod verbum exetv nun ita sa^pe pro 
agnoscere sumitur, nimis longe petitum vMetur per Angelos in- 
teliigere legem Angelorum miiiisterio latam. Verum qiiidem est 
legem alibi datam dici per Angelas; sed cedo locum, quicunque 
poles, quo per Angelos lex inteliigitur Angelorum ministerio 
data. Dionys. Non possgm. Paul. Neque ego. Ant. 
Neque alius, opinor, quisquam. Mihi videtur nobilissimi l(U‘i 
hie esse sensus;—Non oportere, ut mulier in semet ipsa ullam 
potestatem habeat possideatve; sed oiniiciii potestatem liabeat in 
viro, qui ipsius caput est. Sicut caput, quod mentis animique 
esse sedes putatur, potestatem habet inieliqua membra ; its quo* 
que vir in mulierem: iiiaxinie autem maritus in uxorem, de qui* 
bus Paulus potissimum loquitur. Quidquid corporis membra 
possuiit ac valent, istud omne habent a capitc. ita mulier om- 
iiem legitime agendi potestatem sitam habet in ^yro, qui earn 
regit. Paul. Verum est illud Poet'<e cujusdam Gr. 


rvvumi S* ou SsSeoxsv fj fucri;, 
Mulieri vutura non dedity ut imperet. 


Ant. Hoc est, quod Paulus dicit 1. ad Tim. ii, 12. Fumix) 
ie SiSaTKeiv oux ovSs audsvreiv uv^gog, uW* ehou h ^irv* 

Mulieri non permifto docerey neque dominari in virumy sed 
esse in silentio. Videatur Gen. in, l6. Dionys. Hactenus 


non male. Sed quid istud est propter Angelos. Ant. Audios. 
Mea sententia propter Angelos idem est, quod propter exemplum 
Angelorum. Intclligit autem D. Scriptor bonos Angelos, qui 
iiullam sibi potestatem arrogant, sed earn omnem sitam habent 
in ipso Deo, illorum nostrique omnium creatore. Quidquid 
agunt, agunt Dei nomine et jussu: sunt enim itvsCpura Xttrsup^ 
yixsl, Spirilns ministratoriiy semper sua statione contenti. Po- 
tuisset Apostolus niultas alias rationes addere, propter quas fe* 
ininse non debeant sibi propriam potestatem vindicare; sed pu- 
tavit satis esse, si egregium bonorum Angelorum exen^plum pro* 
poneret. Certe mulieres, quae sua sorte et statione non con* 
tentae vivunt, seque contra viros efferunt, similes sunt mails 
Angelis, ouf, ut D. Judas v. 6. scribit, n^pvitrunus 
iuormv dXXet dmXmovrag ro Ti^iov olxijr^piov eig xpitriv psytsm 

iipepoig detrpois dVS/oi; o Kvpfog reiipnxevy Quos non servantes 
originem suam, sed derelinquentes*proprium domicilium suum 
Dominus vinculis aternis sub caligine reseftavit ad jutUdum 
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mngni diet. Vides, DionyRi, quod milii de Pauli loco vktetuf, 
Per me licet, ut alii cum alitcr ac melius esplicent.’^ 

Antoiiii J^orremaosii Diahgm LiteraHm 
de Poet is et Prophetisy Ainstelaedaini, 1678. ISroo. p. I-SS 


CLASSlCAt CRITICISM. 

In Blumfield’s Glossary on dilsch. Pers. 10a7« < 

Kai fjkoi ysvsJatj irepS* Xet^rjpii rgl^ety ■ ■ 

opcurs the fdilowiiig note : “ *JBVx^pvig. Alhm. Huec vox coMra 
analogiam peccat; inilium aliiid adjectivum in cum adjectWd 
compotntur; vnl. supra ad v. 414. Melius c.sset Asuxat'd^. Soph. 
CKcl. 742. p^voa^av agn Aewxavflff xugtt.*' *^l'hc inaccuracy of 
this criticistn iiuiy be demonstrated by the following examples of 
adjectives perfectly analogous to Ksuxyipin ' dQki^ii§¥\s,^ Oppiao'. 
Cyneg. 1,407. tlai.2, 497. Nicaiider Ther. 183.’OAiy^pijf,.ibid-. 
284. Mov^/j>j 5 , Atheii. 7. p. 301. 321. Lucian. Tinv. 42. Amor. 
27. ^icander Alex. 70. 2()1. 238. 620. Jl'evo*- 

MP^Sy 449 . In Stephens’ 'J'hesaurus, Mey^gv^s aivd Ilav^pijf arc 
adduced from IJesychins. ’la-vjpriSy Eurip. Jpli. T. 1.172. Msor- 
IpH- A. 8. Ion. 91 c*. and even in .^schylus, Suppl. 33. 
is lonnd Tayvfipric. 

The nob* ill the Glossary on v. 414. referred to above, like¬ 
wise demands a few observations: XotKx^prjs. J>]re imltuclus'. 
Hesyeb. XotXx^pecti, ^akxcp ^ppoirpiEVou;. Apud Politic. 1 . 80 . 
ubi navis partes recensentnr, pro ^etkx^vnis, voce ignorabiii, 
reponendum puto ^akxiiprig** [Similarly in v. 1057. for Aeu- 
x^pYi the edition of iiobortellus exJiibits Aeuxijvi].] ‘Mnfra422'. 
xenr^pnis est remh imtrucius. -in Eurip. Cycl. 15. Ap^rjges Sopu 
est vavis utrinque tnslructus, sc. remis. xeoirvjgeg exL^ag 11 el. 
1397 . Coniposita sunt ab dpoa. Infra 1057. kevxrjpug”* This 
note must imply that all adjectives terminating in tjpyfg Are 
compounds of apaa. But in that ca«>e, u hat'‘becomes of the 
obvious words rpt^pijg, 9rsvT:$pijf, and innumerable 

otheis of the same family, which are univer>)ally derived from 
igea-areof Even (lesychius, to whose authority an appeal is 
made for the derivation of ;^aAx>jp>i{, thus derives ap<^^pi| 5 : ap- 
P^getg vqs^* afuforepeudsv oppuip^vat, ? hge<r<rop,emi. Neither ought 
the two following passages from Euripides, iu which the deri* 
vatioii fiom apeu is not quite so convenient, to have been over¬ 
looked : Ion. 1147. api^rjpsig vxiijvs:!, which Musgrave renders nb 
anini parte exstructa tabernacula : Heath spatium undique inclu- 
dentia,. Here. F.*2t3. bp^^pti ^wAa, rendered by Musgrave, 
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untUtun^w aratk cittgentki. , Brunck’f note bn Sopit. (£1.89<, 
in uliioh words ending is arc eonaidered merely as adjec- 
lUves of a peculiar tdrwbiatiuii. and not compoiinda,- would have 
keen worthy of filoniheld’s.attention : ** ‘Avtrjpst^ «*rep^ 

vwy, percussimesopptJintas pledoriSf seu oppotiti pectBtis p/anCtUA 
Quippe ut ictU (afdatur pectus, opposilum lUl esse debet, <)UO 
ictus lufiigilur. Bene nionei Ucatliiin (trrrjgijs non'derlvdri ek 
ifsa-voDf sed unice ab avrl. /IVnninatio ilia permultorunt 
vocabuloium >nihil aliud «st quain «paragoge. At plcrtt^Q’6 
omnia gramniatici coinpdsiu esse somniarunt a substantive et 
verbo, seu ifieerfoo, seu £pio. Kecti devius ad hUnc locum Schpti^ 
astes^ doctitts ad Antig. 1166. Kitra-^gtig interpretatur xtero's^spsit 
, Adjectivum est a xuraro; deductum, non compositum a icur(t9s et. 
scpco. Idem etatucndum de TVfA^Yipi/is,** [^aXnrjpT^f, Ttaoinj*- 

pris, with KoYxvp'oiSf in Scapula’s Lexicon absurdly placed 

under o^w,] *‘et aliis hujus forma:, quorum pluiiiiia recenset 
yalch. ad Pbueii. 90 . Ad sensum bene avr^psts exponitur in 
glossa eevriTUTTOus.” The words of the Scholiast ai>e these: 
yoig avTT/geig. jxexijxTou a?ro twv ipsirorovTcuv. «Iov T^htjyag xara -rh 
(vavTtQY Toov (TTigveoY eXauvopivug. avr^pet;, avridETOu;, avr) roD terete 
Toig figijvoij. jtter^XTai a?ro t»v a^etrerovrtov, OT«v xar’ Tcov epeWajer, 
xat pij elg datspov n’spicud^reci ^ ve(u$. avrf^pbig ovv, cvTixtbtrouawc toT^ 
Sp'^votg. I’his derivation from epe<r(rca, to uhich Schneider assets, 
may seem to be in some measure confirnved by a simi'ar use ot 
this verb in Aisch. S. C. Tli. 833. ’A\Xa yosvv, co xht 

oupov *E^e<r(rsr ap,^t xgar) itopwxip.ov IJiruXov : Pers. 1047. 
"Epsora’, Ipscro-t, xa» XTeva^ ep,^vp^«^a». Hence Bui'gesin liur. Tio. 
J237. rciuls ”Epsa-ce ^pso'V’s xpata. ifiT6Xoui StSowrsi p^n*- 

pog, fdr ulggara-gf &c.; butni v.^d7. bdhasleftapao-dre xgSret Hougipov, 
wbeie the same cineiidution \\ould have been equally ap|dicable. 
in must instances, however, appears to be merely a cleriva* 

live of avTi: Ear. Phoen. 765. Kott ptw yivoiraiiXpbv ivr^ptj AatjSeiv: 
,) S8C. avT^pq S’ epi]v Aad^aijuacr^o'ai Zs^ixv vixt^popov: 1 ph. A. vto^ 

koug — avtripsig 9cx(tf7rui(rt Spopoiv, on \\ hich passage the follow ing note 
occurs in Beck’s edition : ** 'Avr^psig. Alibi ap. Eurip. signidcat 
res, quaruiii frontes oppositee sunt; v. Phoen. 782. Troadt 223. 
Hic interpreter: qui hi coiitrurias pnttes iiitiintur. .Heath, cum 
Jirod. reddit: sUh mulitb iti flecteiidis metis respoiidentes 
Troad. 223. ^otnxag avrijp)} p^eupov, situ oppohtafUf Burges. Tha 
word Tx^v^pm in Ai^seb. Siippl. 33. 0oy rx^v^pai Hepr^nitrn 
travroyS’, is derived from hgeiya-w by Schneider; and this the 
pietapliur may pussibLy require. ** Eadem licentia navis 
dkbg Oppianu dicitur, Theodoretft d«X«rrt«y, l^ostco ydu* 
T»^ov ox^ipx. Prom. 467.” Stanley^ wh<y*however b' 4 nsta|es it 
simply vehiculo celeri. 
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With respect to the meaning pf ufApijpee Bo§v Heath has the 
following note; “ Per afipiipes Sopu non ipsam navemt sedgriAer- 
naculi clammy indicari puto, qui ideo a/if^peg diciuir, quod in 
utramque partem flecti et dirigi potest. Alias nihil cst, quod a 
participio commode regatur.” Rlomfield in the Glos¬ 

sary on Pers. 417* qhotes the passage thus; h wpof^vj} S’ uxget 
Avtos kajSouv tSuvov Sogv, which appears to be a typogra¬ 

phical error, not an emendatilin, for tlie common reading ev 
vpCyuvip V oatpa. Whether Heath is correct in the meaning 
attached to '86pv may admit of a dqpbt. There does not appear 
any great difficulty in understandingoisexaafterXoe/Swv, to which 
ellipse the English vulgarism take and steer is analogous. Con- 
, sidering ajuKpjjprjj, in conformity with Brimck’s opinion, merely as » 
a derivative of the words l[$uvov Sogu may be ren¬ 

dered, steer the vessel in either direction as may he required. 

Alisch. Prom. 76’8. “ *’Ava[tv^^l^Qf^xt, Itigemisco. A 
quod verbuin non mcmini, nisi in Anthol. 7. p. fit2. xa) (riju.a 
cevi^pxg Mv^Qii^eiSy per nares sujfias: hoc vcro a ju.u^co, quod a sono 
pv forniatum est: de quo phira ad Eiinieiiidas.” J3iomf. Gloss. 
In Hemsterhusius’ note on Lucian. T. 1. p. 353. the meaning of 
the compound avoLp»y(Pl'l^a) is more clearly dciined, and additi¬ 
onal instances are given of the simple verb (ji.v'xPl^co ; Apud 
ALschyluin ntique Pr. V. 74^. 2!b S’ av xsxpxyug xavapu^dl^py quin 
hvtyductoper nares spiritu ingemiscerey atque indignatwnem testa~ 
riyvix indubiuni voces; eo spectat Hesychii Mv)(&Kriiogf<rTEVxYfji,os: 
nec alio fonte manantia porraH^m el \i.uTrnixu^m. Idem tamen 
irridere, et adunco naso suhsannare designat: Hesych. 

(Tf, pvxTijpi^oua-t, p^Xeua^otKTi: neque aliter Suidas exphcuit Me- 
leagrum Anth. 7. Ep. 107* vai‘ tI jxarcua ysXa;, xal crtpa 

<re<rrjpxs ruy^a vov <rx^omv yeXacreif. In Tlieocr. Id. 

20. pro ft,v$i\QKra utrum v. 11. an 13. supponi debeat pv^Si^OKra, 
parumper hiesito: quamvis animum inclinent ad posteriorem 
locum producta Meleagri verba. Clare Ongenes in Cels. 4. p. 
Iff?. 'AXk* oux euyvcvftov, exelva u,ev pri yekav cog jttDdsv, ocXKx Savpei- 
^eiv wg ev puScp 4><Xocro<f>oojxeva* rauTa 8s jxoyij rp Xs^ei t^v Siavoiav 
lvantpsl<ravTu ubi sentential nexus qualem vim postulet, 

haudquaquapi ubscurum cst.” Stanley on Atlsch. Enm. 117. 
quotes from Eustathius in II. A. 20 . ’Ex 8s roD jbtu^siv, xa! o 
pvxrrjjf KeysTat, xx) 6 ju.yyju.oj, xai to jM.u;^l?/5siv, TFxpx re Aicrp^uXw 
xai uKXoig: and in the i'ragments p. 4y. Ed. Butler., 
is cited from Eust. ad Od. II. 415. I'o these instances may be 
added from Polyb. 15, 26, 8. Ilpog pySsv vgoa‘ei)(OV rm ksyofisytev, 
p.y^9»^QVTej 8e kx) iix^i&vgii^ovrtt e^ektipy}<rxv. 
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PHCENICIAN ATOQUITIES AND 
ORIENTAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Wk received from Leyden, some days ago, three very in¬ 
teresting works, published in that city at different periods 
of the present year, 1822. For one we are indebted to the 
learned Professor Hamaker, whose excellent “ Specimen 
Catalogi Codicum Orientalium Bibliothecae Academiae 
Lugduno-Batavae,” was briefly noticed in this Journal 
(No. XLVIII. Dec. 1821, p. 392.) The work which wc 
at present announce is entitled “ Diatribe Philologico- 
‘Critica Monumentorum aliquot Punicorum, nuper in Africa 
repertOTum, interpretationem exhibens. Accedunt novae 
in nummos aliquot Phcenicios Lapidemque Carpentorac- 
tensem oonjecturae, necnon tabulae, inscriptioncs et Alpha- 
beta Punica continentes” (4to. 78 pages, 3 plates). It is 
divided into three chapters: thetirst of which explains the 
Phoenician inscriptions on some stone cippiy found on the 
site of ancient Carthage by Mr, Humbert, and now depo¬ 
sited in the Museum of the University of Lejdpn.—The 
first plate annexed to this Essay contains a representation 
of those cippi and of two fragments, found also by Mr. 
Humbert, the inscriptions appearing in the original charac¬ 
ter : these, however, are reduced by Professor Hamaker 
into Hebrew letters of equivalent powers ; and as a speci¬ 
men we shall copy one, (which is maiked No. III.) with 
the Latin translation. 

rhn inm*? 
n to 

/nn T)Ttyi 
"nj p laon 

“ Dominae nostrae Tholath, et domino nostro, hero nostro, 
domino clemcntiae Tholad, propter scctionem uvarum (vel 
‘ mistionem must!') Hassobcd,filius Abiam votuift (vel *ex 
voto’).” 

Another is thus rendered—“ Dominae nostras Tholath. 

et hero nostro, domino Thammouz Tholad, qui colitur hoc 
loco, propter sectionem uvarum (vel ‘ mistionem musti*) 
in a<'ro qui hie (est).’* Andther,.... ** et hero domino cle- 
mentisB Tholad, Ebed-Moneni filii Haitpthal filii £bed- 
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Baali”—and a fourth “ Domino dementia; Tholad.... do¬ 
mino Gabala'.” In justifyiifj? his explanation of these 
ancient lejifcnds, the Professor displays considerable injie- 
nuity and erudition: more particularly respecting; the name 
Tholath or 7'Ao/flJ, which, he undertate^ to prove, expresses 
the twofold divinity-^the lunar goddess, Venus, Aslarte, 
Diana, &c., and the solar deity, Apollo, Baal, Osiris, 
Thaminuz, Adonis, 8cc. The second chapter contains an 
account “ vetusti lapidis, an Illustrissimo Coraite Camillo 
Borgia inter civitatis Tugsiensis rudera inventi et delineati.” 
This monument Prof. Jlanmkei*regards as Sepulchral—the 
cippi above described having been, in his opinion, conse¬ 
crated to the Gods. This Borgian inscription,(which Plato 
11. exhibits in the original Phoenician) is thus tianslatcd— 
(Hoc est) inoniimentum llaiiwue filii Famcae, cornu (i. e. 
dccoris) Sigga?, ministri Dei sum mi et collcgii sacerdotum 
Tholathae. Qiii vero posuit (hunc cippiim) Haawfe filio 
Fameas (secundum) desiderium ipsius (fuit) sacrificantium 
Doctor. Moo auteni nomine utsficrificiuin eucharisticum.... 
(mactate) et'camclos feminas casque jugulate (hoc loco) 
epuli (funebris) caiissa .... (mensc) Nisane et Elule. Turn 
VOS cantate hymnum illisqui (hie) strati sunt, et penioctant, 
cl plurimis annumerati sunt.” To his elaborate explana¬ 
tion of this inscription, the Professor devotes nearly twenty- 
seven pages; through which, we regret, our limits will not 
allow us to attend him. His third chapter offers to the 
antiquarian philologer many interesting remarks and con¬ 
jectures on the Phoenician language and the celebrated Car- 
pentoructensian monument, the inscription on which Mr. 11. 
thus interpret.s—“ Benedicta (sis) Thcba filia Thakui! 
Hoc donarium est Dei Osiridis. liate nihil egisti contra 
maritum neque, sicubi placebal marito, unquam locuta es. 
(Ergo) intaminata sis corara Osiride, benedicta; coram 
Osiride honorata sis et florens; idque nunc ^t in po.sterum, 

et inter.” a trans>lation, differing in some respects from 

that given by Kopp, in his **Bilder and Schrif'ten ddrf^orzeitf* 
(T. IE. p. 234). The third plate, with which Mr. Hamaker 
has illustfated this carious work, contains two Phoenician 
alphabets, exhibiting the characters as they appear on the 
monuments brought to Europe by Humbert, and in the 
Borgian inscription. 

We now proceed to notice a little Essay (of 26 pages 4to.) 
entitled—** Periculum Aniipadvbrsionum Archfleologicarum 
ad Cippos Punieps Humbertianos,” in which that learned 
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antiquary, Professor Heavens, referrinii: to tiie ** Diatribe*'^ 
above-imentioued, of bis accccnplislied friend and colleague 
Mr. Haniaker, and to the ** Notice sur quatre cippes sej^* 
craux et deux fragmens, d4conveits en 1817, sur Ic sol de 
raiicienne Carthage; par J, E. Humbert; {k la Haye, 
1821)” examines Aviih a keen antiquarian eye the symbo¬ 
lical sculptures and ornaments on those Phoenician monu-) 
ments, the place where they were found* and their condition 
w hen first brought to light; and} comparing the result of this 
examination with the inscriptions (which we have copied in 
the preceding article), he endeavours to illustrate the his¬ 
tory of those interesting remains. It appears that at lirst 
their form had deceived him, and that, like Mr. Humbert, 
he had regarded them as sepulchral; but he adopts the 
sentiments of Professor Hamaker respecting two, at least, 
of the cippi, and thinks it probable that all were votive. 
His remarks on the symbolical devices which those stones 
exhibit, are extremely ingenious, and display a considerable 
fund of archaeological knowledge, particularly where he 
discusses the subject of that maims cum brnchio qum 
spectatoris quasi oculis opponitur.” (p. 5.) He then states 
his reasons for dissenting from the opinion of Mr. Hama- 
kcr, whom the inscriptions induced to believe, first, that on 
the spot where those cippi were found (in a village or dis- 
tricyiow called Matga), had once stood an edifice conse¬ 
crated equally to Tbolad and Tholatha, (Baal and Astarte) 
as divinities worshipped in the same temple; 2udly, that 
the stones arc monuments of Punic, not of Roman, Carthage; 
and 3dly, that the sacred structure is extremely ancient, 
and certainly occupied the site of the primaeval temple; 
and that on tliis spot should be sought the oldest vestiges 
of Carthage. For the argument urged by Professor Reu- 
vens, against these three positions, we must refer our rea¬ 
ders to the Essay itself, which is embellished with a plate» 
The next work to be here noticed is a quarto volume, 
of above three hundred pages, entitled “ Specimen Geogra- 
phico-ilistoricum, exhibens Dissertationem de Ibn Hau- 
kalo Geographo, necnon Pescriptionem Iracm« Fersicse, 
&c.;” by F. J. Vylenbroek, another ingenious and accom¬ 
plished member of the University of Leyden, jwho devotes 
above eighty pages to an inquiry respecting Jbn Hatikal 
(or Eb/i, as Greaves, D’Herbelot, and others express .the 
word). Having examined* the ^Arabic work, bearing iuiH 
equivocally this author's name*(a valuable Ms. preflOived 
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ill the Lejden library), M. Vylenbroek conceived some 
doubts that it was not the original of a composition* which 
many years ago Sir William Ouscley translated from a Per¬ 
sian Ms. and published as “ The Oriental Geography of Elm 
Haukalf a traveller of the tenth centu^” —As the author’s 
name did not appear jn Sir William’s own Ms., nor in a copy 
of the same Persian work preserved at Eton, he endeavoured 
to ascertain it from other scmrces, and was induced to pro- 
nounce it the Geography of Ebu Baukal, in consequence of 
the numerous passages perfectly agreeing with extracts from 
Ebn ilaukal, quoted by Eastern geographers, more particu¬ 
larly by Abiilfeda. So convincing, indeed, were the proofs 
of identity adduced by Sir W. Ouseley, in his preface, that 
one of the most able and judicious critics and learned 
Orientalists of the present day. Mens, de Sacy, not only 
admitted them, after a very close examination, but confirm¬ 
ed them by additional corresponding extracts—as- appears 
on reference to the “ Magazin Encyclop6dique,” Tom. VI. 
wherein the “Notice dc la Geographic Orientale d* Ebn 
Haukal,” constitutes an elaborate article of more than one 
hundred pages. Sir William, it appears, regarded his Ms. 
as a Persian translation of Ebn Haukal’s Arabic work, 
with some slight variations from the original text. Such 
variations as occur in almost all versions from one Eastem 
language into another, and mistakes arising from the neg¬ 
ligence of successive transcribers, “ ct a rextr^me libertd 
que prennent ceux dc TOrient dc retrancher ou d’ajouter, 
en transcrivant, ce que bon leur scmble a I’ouvrage qu’ils 
copient.”—M. dc Sacy, however, thinks the Oriental Geo¬ 
graphy, as translated by Sir W. Ouseley, to be rather an 
abridgment than an exact translation of Ebn Haukal’s work, 
and that possibly the Persian translator had sometimes cor¬ 
rected his text, either from other writers, or from his own 
personal observations; the points in which the Persian and 
English differ from the Arabic not affecting their original 
identity—“ Mais ces differences sont trop pen considera¬ 
bles, pour fairc m^connoitre dans la Gdographie Orientale, 
I’ouvrage d’Ebn Haukal, citd par Abohlfeda.”—Yet some 
of those discrepancies induced Mr. Vylenbroek to regard 
the Arabic volume (that Ms. of the Leyden library above- 
mentioned) as the “ verum et genuinum Ibn Haukali opus 
Geographicum,” and the Persian Ms. (Sir W. O.’s Orient. 
Geo^.) as a more ancient wetrk, and therefore neither a 
version nor au epitome of Ebn Haukal’s, but one of which 
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this writer made considerable use in the composition of his 
work: y Sed ialem quern Ibii Haukalus in suo scripto com- 
ponendo maxime secutns sit.” (p. 9.) Hence we find that 
nexum arctissimum inter Geographiam Orientalem et Ibn 
Haukalum,” (p. 51.) and those ** loca 6 . 0 . et Ibn Haukali 
iisdem paene verbis* concepta.” (p. 73 ) Mr. Vylenbroek 
supposes the Persian work (and Orient. Gcogr.) to have 
been composed by Ibii Khor<^adheh, who ilorished in the 
same century with Ibn Haukal, but some years before him; 
a point which he thinks his arguments have rendered, if not 
certain, at least highly probable: ** nostrum thesin, qua 
Geogr. Orientalem esse ipsum opus Ibn Khordadbchi sta- 
tuimns, nisi certam at vjilde tamen verisimilem faciunt.” 
(p. til.) But it is, possibly, he allows, the work of Abou 
Ishall el Faresiusy who appears however to have been the 
same as Ibn Khordadbcfi, (pp. 00, 62.) This Persian work 
Ibn 11 aukal, whilst travelling, carried with him, and con¬ 
sulted as his guide, as well in planning his joprnics as in 
describing them : hence the conformity between the Arabic 
and Persian compositions; but, adds Mr. V., as'Ibn Haukal 
travelled some time after Ibn Khordadbeh, (or Abou Ishall) 
he may have fuuud many alterations: hence one4;raveller 
would nccessaiily differ from the other iu some descriptions. 
— 7 “ Hoc (opus Persicum)lbn Haukalus, dum ditionem Mos- 
lemiticam peragravit, secum tulit, quo tanquam duce uteretur, 
tarn in itineribus suis institnendis quam iisdem enarrandis: 
hinc in utroque opere formas simUitudo et multariim nar- 
rationura eonvenientia facillirae oriri potuerunt. At Ibn 
Haukalus, quippe qui aliquamdiu post editum opus Tbn 
Khordadbeh iter suum instituit, varia vidit mutata,” &c. 
(p. 61.) Still Mr. Vylenbroek acknowledges that “ univer- 
sum amborum operum habitum et ordinem iinum esse et 
per omnia sibi similem.” (-> 1 .) However satisfactory it may 
be to know the exact name of an author in whose work Wes' 
arc interested, the general reader will, perhaps, think it a 
matter of no '^ery great importance whether the “ Oriental 
Geography” * "as composed by Ibn Haukal, or by Ibn 
Khordadbi , Abou Ishall, the Arabic and Persian works 
exhibiting in i eral so strong a conformity, and in many 
places being evidently almost literal translations one from 
the other; and both composed in the same century, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Vylcnbroek’s account of Ibn Khordadbeh. (p. 
56.) Wherever the titles of eastern books, or the names 
and dates of their authors are concerned^ we find, almost 
VOL. XXVI. C/.J/. NO. Lll. liB 
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invariably, considerable subject for doubt and perplexity; 
the Ms. copies of the same work irequently ditreTina; in the 
most material passai’es.—Embarrassed by such difficulties, 
our ingenious author exclaims, in his inquiry respecting the 
true name and age of Tbn ITaukal, “ ^ira in his omnibus 
confusio.” (p. 7.) Respecting the Oriental Geography, he 
thinks it probable that a Ri rsian Ms. brought by Sir W. 
Ouselej/ from Persia, and qvotedin tlidt gentleman’s travels 
lately published, nuiy be a perfect translation of Ibn Jlaukal’s 
work.—“ Ouseleyus V.llhist. in tonio priino nnperrime editi 
operis inscripti, Tunvts in mmnus ('oinitria of the Emtj 
&c. passim nieinorat rodicem Persicum quern Sur al balden 
vocat,” &c.—(j). ol.) “ Si ex paucis exemplis de toto opere 
judicium fern' liccat, illud absolufiun et pcrfectam Geogra- 
phicC 11)11 JIaukali versionem coiitinere videatur.”—(p. 55.) 
Whether it be so or not wc must leave Sir William or others 
to ascertain, and proceed to notice the second portion of 
Mr. Vylenbrock’s work, which comprises in 84 pages the 
Arabic texts of several geograiihical authors, who have 
described tfic province of Irak Ajeni, in Persia, otherwise 
called Jebafy or the mountainous region, Parthia, &c. And 
in the fhird part, containing 10:1 pages, is given a Latin 
translation of those Arabic texts, which are extracted from 
Ibn flaiikal, Yakouti, Zacavia Ibn Mohammed Kazwini, 
Abulfeda, a Ms. geographical lexicon; Ibn Ayas, and Mo¬ 
hammed Ibn Abou Thaleb.—From the very excellent speci¬ 
men here otlcrcd wc are induced to express our hopes that 
an Orientalist, so admirably qualilicd for the task, as Mr. 
Vyleiibroek evinces himself to be, will not limit his useful 
and interesting researches within the narrow space of one 
province, but by a complete translation of Ibn ilaukal’s 
work, or of some other geographical composition, increase 
our knowledge of the whole Persian empire, and of the 
" neighbouring countries. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Acts xi. 26 — And it came to pass—that the disciples were 
called Christians jirst in Antioch. This verse is connected 
with circumstances of a peculiar and important nature that 
o'lffhj.to be developed. Did the disciples call themselves 
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Christians ? or did their enemies give them the name in 
order to stigmatise them as thr* followers of a crucified 
malefactor ? The original is free from this ambiguity. ’£ye- 
vsTO —itpmov h *AvTio^etot tou^ fAaQyjTag XpKrriuvous. 

The exact sense oi^this passage depends on the diflerence 
of meaning between ;^gr;]«,aTi?a> the active voice, and 

the middle or passive, as the former signifies ‘ to 
engage in business, to negotiate, in behalf of others,’ see 
Thucyd. v. 5. Polyb, iv. 27, the latter ‘ to engage in busi¬ 
ness, on my own account, collect wealth for myself;’ thus 
Ksp^pijfiaTto-fA^os means * enriched^* Cyropa:*d. iii. 3. 4. No^ 
as the persons most engaged in the business of others were 
ministers of religion, or magistrates and officers in the 
state, in the active voice is peculiarly applicable 

to them, and hence signifies * to give an answer,’ as an 
oracle when consulted, or to pass a decree as the senate and 
people \,hcn a motion w^as made. This sense it bears in 
Xenophon’s account of the Athenian Polity„Jii. 1. and 
Deiuosth. p. I. The passive of this, ;^gijjmaT/?ojxaj, means 
* to receive an answer, to be informed, warned, or appris¬ 
ed ;* see Acts x, 22. Ileb. viii, 5. Here then we come to 
the meaning of the sacred writer. His words are to this 
cdfect: ‘It happened that the council oi govcriiinent at 
Antioch decreed the disciples as Christians—held them 
forth—stigmatised them, by a public edict under the name 
of Christians.’ Had the name originalcd with the disciples 
themselves, Ihe Greek then would have been, not 
but ;^pij]X6tT((racr6aj, ‘ and it came to pass that the disciples 
assumed to themselves the name of Christians, or called 
themselves Christians.’* 

If the followers of (’hrist were thus designated with hos¬ 
tile views, it must have been to distinguish them from those 
Jews who were enemies to Christ and his Gospel: and is 
it likely that the government should enter into t|ie disputes' 
of tho J ews, and side with one party against the other 
while they equally despised both ? In order to answer this 
question, 1 must here state what Luke has said in relation 
to this subject. ‘ Now they that were scattered abroad, 
upon the persecution that arose about Stephen, travelled 
as far as Phcenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, speaking the 
word to none but to tlie Jews only. And some of them 
were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who when they were come 
to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord 
Jesus. And the hand of the Lord was viith them; and a 
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great number believed and turned unto the Lord/ Acts xi, 
20 .—^This same event is thus briefly related by Josephus 
in the seventh bo<jk of the Jewish War, c. lii. 3. ‘ The Jews 
at Antioch were continually bringing over a great multitude 
of the Greeks to their worship, and leaking them a part of 
themselves.' The historian then presently adds: ‘ Then 
a certain man named Antiochus, who was one of the Jews, 
and held by them in high estimation, principally on account 
of his father, tor Ins father was a ruler of the Jews at An¬ 
tioch, after having assembled tjie people, came to the thea¬ 
tre, and charged Ids own fatlier and others with the design 
of burning the city in one night; and he delivered up to 
them certain foreign Jew s as accomplices in this conspiracy.' 
These foreign Jews are said by Luke to have been men of 
Cyprus and Cyreiie, who came to Antioch to preach the 
gospel. 

Here wc see the city of Antioch thrown into alarm and 
confusion by a violent dispute between the Jews. The in¬ 
habitants afe assembled, a council is held, and Antiochus, 
a man in high estimation, charges the followers of Christ, 
among whom was his own father, with the diabolical design 
of settihg fire to the city. By this means he ingratiates 
himself and his party with the people of Antioch, and causes 
a deciee to pass branding their adversaries as incendiaries, 
and the followers of a crucified malefactor. 

The pretence which Antiochus had for this cruel accusa¬ 
tion, tliough not specified by J osephus, was probably the 
following: Jesus had foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, 
or more generally, that of Antichrist. The believers hjid no 
doubt of our I^ord’s prediction befewe they saw it accom¬ 
plished. But it appears that some of them interpreted his 
language with an undue latitude, as implying the destruc¬ 
tion by lire, not only of Jerusalem, but also of Rome, and the 
'other great, cities of the empire. ‘ The Sibyl,' says Lactan- 
tius, ‘ expressly declares Rome is to perisL Hystaspes 
also has recorded his wonderful dream, in which is repre¬ 
sented ^ youth predicting that the Roman empire, and even 
the Roman name, would be erased from the world.' This 
opinion must have been held from the time in which Christ 
predicted the downfal of the Jewish state; and the actual 
accomplishment of that event gave it fresh strength and 
prevalence. The mistaken hopes of some among the be¬ 
lievers might have led to <he promulgation of it at Antioch; 
and thus it gave birth to the villainous accusation of An- 
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(iochus, not only against his,innoccnt countrymen, but even 
against his own father, whose rank and virtues had procured 
him authority and consequence. This is a remarkable 
instance of the great enmity which the stubborn Jews 
cherisiied against such of their brethren as embraced the 
religion of Jesus, and strikingly illnsttales the truth of his 
words, that he came to divide the father against the son, 
and the son against the father.# It ought not to be omitted, 
that a very few ;ycars after this a similar event took place 
at Rome. Nero, it is weli known, set fire to the city, and 
pointed to the (’hristians as authors of the crime. The ac¬ 
cusation was plausible. That monster knew tiie sentiments 
of the early believers respecting the approaching conhagra- , 
tion of the capital: he set it on fire, and said that the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ did so to fultil their own prediction. The 
im])utat^on, first at Antioch, and tlien again at Rome, re¬ 
mote as these places were from each other, points to some 
one common cause, peculiar to the Christians, and serves 
to show that cause to be what I have here explained. It 
proves, at the same time, in opposition to Gibbon, the 
notoriety and prevalence of the Christian religion, even at 
this early period. • 

ft is observable from the New Testament, that the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ among the Jews, never assumed the name 
of Christians. N either the Apostle Paul, nor Peter, nor 
James, nor John, ever addressed the converts under this 
appellation. The reason is obvious: it was a term of re¬ 
proach ; it was a term invented by their enemies to brand 
them as heretics and incendiaries. 

The same reason ihduced Philo and Josephus, who were 
Jews, and contemporary with the Apostles, to decline the 
use of the words Christiam and Christianity, though in their 
voluminous writings they are historians and advocates of the 
Christians and their cause. In the ear of a Jew, Christianity 
sounded a frightful heresy. But these great and wise men 
considered it as the religion of Moses and the prophets, re¬ 
fined and sublimated by Jesus Christ. They sjieak of it 
therefore under those terms by which they designate the 
religion of their forefathers. In the above passage the 
Jewish historian calls it * the worship’ of the Jews, thus 
setting aside the charge of heresy implied in Christianity. 
The description of the prqacheis, as Jews, when bringing 
over the Greeks to their faith,*is also levelled against the 
odious distinction inculcated by the title of Christians: 
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and holds up without an opilhQt Antiochus, seemingly the 
principal author of that name, as a monster and villain 
to the end of time. 


ON THE INSEPAJIABLE NEGATIVE 
PARTICLE NH. 


iVTurn lias hem said lately on the subject of the particle Nr); 
^ and. paiticidiiil} in the Classical JoHnialy V. xwi, p. U)2, 
there is a slnirt aitiele^ in whidi the opinions of divers scholars 
are nsefnllv broni>lil lopcthei, and examined. It seems to me, 
however, that in the midst of a good deal of tinth, there still 
remains sonic eiioi as to the naluie and oiigin of tins paiticle. 
1 will endcav^n to s>ive an explanation of it, which shall remove 
all diihcnlties^ and lecoueile all discordancies. 

1 peifectly aj’ree with J)r. Bhmitielrl that vijXsajf is by an 
aphitresis for avtiXsaJg, but a step beyond this I cannot go with 
him—1 cimnot consent wnli him to strike out of the Gieck 
language, but must continue to consider it with \'alckenacr as a 
privative panicle, and as legitimate a vvoid as any in the whole 
vocabulary, being botli in force and form no otlnr than the 
Latin 7ic, except only that vij in Greek is an inseparable particle, 
used only in compounds, while the Latin 7/c is used cipially in 
compounds, and also substantively and independently. 

7'he theory of Dr. Blomfield is plausible, as long as it is 
confined to the ease where is used as a prehx to woids be¬ 
ginning with a vowel. I'hns vrjvsfiog may be supposed to be put 
for uvotvs(/,ocj loiiice avr)v?[jt,og. Rut what is to become of those 
compounds, where the principal word begins with a consonant, 
a? v^TrXsxTOf from vXexco, vijvaflijf from rutr^ai ? C'aii it be believed, 
that these words were ever originally and at full length avuirXsx- 
Toj, and avflMrafiijj? iVijTraflijf and avai^g are wonls of the same 
import, and equally in use, but avctwct6rig, in the same sense, or in 
any sense, is a monster purely chimerical. Lobeek’s notion, 
that the use of having obtained properly (i. e. by an aphae- 
resis) in the use of vr)KsirTOg, v^vsfjiog, vy)^i^fi,ogy its negative force be¬ 
came familiar to the ear, and was by degrees applied improperly 
to words beginning with a consoi^mt, such as v^xegog, vijxsgS^s, 
vjjffojvog, is ingenious, and might be admitted, if no other way 
of solving^the diflicuhy presented itself. Precisely in this man- 
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iier tlie French imitators of the Latin, finding mentum a very 
coiiimdn termination in it, tra*nsferred this termination to their 


adverbs, and coined the very convenient but not very analogical 
class of words, sm h as vaincinent, forleiiient, aucuneinent, 
comment from fw/w, %ouvcnt from sb-pe^ Sic. 

Having stated my objections to the ctmjcctiires of others, I 
will now claim the libcity of advancing my own, and that is, 
that the in (question is nothing^ more tlian an abbreviated form 
of avsM. W hut has happi ned to many other wortK, that are con¬ 


stantly in our mouths, has ha|jpeued to tins; it has been maimed 
and mutilated both in its liead and in its tail, and sometimes 


therefore it appears merely as a, as in «ira3^f, and sometimes*as 
v£v, transformed into vi], as in in like manner in our 

language we have made John by an apocope fioni Johannes, * 
while tlie Dutch have dciived their Hans Irom it by an aplneresis. 
It rarely, if ever, occnis in its full and proper form avsy, when 
used us*u privative prefix, but written as avt], it is not unusual, us 
anjoTif, avr/Xei^og, etv^i/ipog, &,c., and ^onic of these 

words snfi'er an aplnercsis, and then appeal us vijcri;, vri\ey^gf &c. 
In the two last w'<nds, indeed, there is a double tiplneresis, first 
of the pieiix, and then of the piincipal word, as these, if written 
at full length, would be av^soTij, avriuXey^g. • 

It is a confirmation of the picceding conjecture, that this very 
avEu or ixvfi is preset ved in the Latin dialect in the form of s/z/c, 
and is made subservient to the same use in compounds, and is 
subjected even to more changes and metamorphoses. Like ayij 
it experiences an apharresis, and becomes ue or n before a vow'el, 
and like «yi] it experiences sometimes an apocope, and becomes 
si//, it sutfers also, wiiut 1 believe av>] never suffers, that is, a 
syncope, and then becomes se or .s before a vowel. 1 will give 
a few instances of each species ol abbreviation ; of the first in 
negotium, quasi iievacatiuiu, nemo, quasi nehomo, nudus, quasi 
neindutus; of the second in simplex, sincerus, inhumatius, quasi 
sinhumaiius, the borrow'ed aspirate s rejected; qnd of the tliird 
in securns, sudus quasi seudus, surdus, quasi seaiiritus, sobrius, 
quasi seebrius. Sometimes the s is dropt, as edentulus quasi 
sedcntulus. I need haidly say, that this se negative is to be 
distinguished from the sc intensive in severiis, whiclf is probably 
the Doric ^ot for Sia. Perhaps too semis belongs to this last se, 
and was originally ^dfjt,e<rov (i. e. Siaftecroy, diniidium), whence, by a 
change of aspiruiioii, we have also ^piaru. Dropping the initial 
s we find e also fur se intensive in ebrius, quasi ebibus, edurus, 
egelidus. But this by the way. • 

Perhaps it may be expected that, as kassume to be an 
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abbreviation of avso, J should «ivQ sonic other instances of tiiis 
change of ev into »/. In this manner we have from euavSgoj, 
evauder, from euayyeXoj, evangelus, and from euo7 evoci, the di¬ 
gamma being inserted between tlic first and second syllables, as 
in noviis from vsof. We have a farther irstance of the conver¬ 
sion of euj into in the proper names Achilles, Ulysses, &c., 
*OBv(r<rsvs. Perhaps too the imperfect Ir/flijv is regu¬ 
larly contracted frt»m hldeov, 6Tt%vv, hiQeuv, er/^ijv. 

I will just add, that if Dr. Bloinfleid had banished vco instead 
of yij from the (ireek language, should have had my full 
consent, and the more so because 1 believe it is this spurious 
particle vco that has bred tiie suspicion of being also spurious. 

, It is evident, that VMyviJi.og and avmufji,os, ymbwo; and avcohuvoSf are 
precisely the same words, with the difference only of an apbae- 
resis, and it would be absurd therefore to assign to the same 
words a differt'iit etymology, to make aveovufios a compound of 
Siv and ovofiot, and yaovvfji.os a compound of vco and ovofiu. It is 
equally evident too, that yijXeijV ^^tid icvi}>jsyig, vfiKecrrog and avijaEcrroc, 
differ only in respect of an aphaeresis, and therefore it was con¬ 
cluded by analogy, that if avYiXevis was compounded of av and 
vjjXei ;5 could not be otherwise compounded. But the ana¬ 
logy fails In this, that the supposed vco never is found but as a 
prefix to some word beginning with a vowel, and that vowel o ; 
whereas wj is found not only before the vowels r/, e, and «, but 
also before consoiianls, as vr^xepSi)?, vijXeuo-Toj, &c. It is certain^ 
therefore, that exists, as an inseparable particle, before many 
words beginning with a consonant, and it is probable, that it 
exists too as such wherever it is found before w'ords beginning 
with a short vow^el. I'hus v^xearos, vrjvsp. 05 , vrjypsrog, &c. 

are quasi vyi-axecTTog, v*;-s\e^g, vi^-avs/xog, vyj-sygerog, and the full 
words without an aphaeresis would be avrj-axserTog, avij-sXeijj, &c. 
In all these instances, according to the common rule, brevis inili- 
alis vocalis tollitnr ante finalem longam. Whenever the principal 
word begins with an 1 will surrender vi) to the exterminating 
zeal of Dr. Blomfield, and spite of the lespect 1 have for llede- 
rick, Patrick, and my old masters, 1 nmst agree in thinking, that 
av^Piimg an^l v^Poirog are better formed irom av and than 

from avii or v^ and jjAivI/. 

One word now at parting to Professor Dunbar. He remarks 
that avvixecTTog is improperly written for avaxserrog, being com¬ 
pounded of d privative and axiafuai. The very same doubt was 
a source of perplexity to a grammarian quoted in SchaeffePs edi¬ 
tion of Oregorius Corinthiiis* p. 880. His words are these: 

«.y0pa)7ro5 Kfyzrai fierx tow ij, owx ayeXsijp, xxlrot Soxei 
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xxokouhv elmt (AoihXov to fieur^ov. But if 1 am right in niy 
prececliflg conjecture, that avij is the privative particle, and that 
d, uv, and VYj are only abbreviations of the full form uvrj, then both 
dvijxgoTos and are very properly written, and as nun h so 

as avaxscTOf and avEXe^}[ would be, as both the rule of grammar 
and the Jaw of pronunciation leach that the short vowel should 
give way to the long, rather than the long to tlie shoit vowel. 
If the Greeks had chosen to proaounce ai.d wiite dvijarpof, or 
vfiarpoSf quasi avij-Vrgoj, as they did Vti for jur, Io-ti, instead of 
avuTTpog, i. e. oiv-otTTpos, where y’ould be llie oDeiicc either against 
analogy or against reason ? If the former mode ol composition 
has prevailed in awj-Xe^s av^-xEO-ro;, &c., and the latter mode has 
been preferred in av-acTTpos, av-eKmg, &c., it is chance and use 
that have determined this matter, and not design and ratiocina¬ 
tion. Every language abounds in instances of this want of uni¬ 
formity, and we are indebted to the irregularities of every lan¬ 
guage for one of its principal graces, that of variety. 

1 have now endeavored to make good rny prothise, and to 
prove that in Greek is as genuine a particle as ve in Latin^ 
and that both are of the same origin, and perforin the same 
office in compounds. If 1 have succeeded in defending v^, and 
in maintaining its right to a place in every Cireek vocauulury, 1 
have the satisfaction also of having defended from unmenUd 
censure Valckenaer, and all the host of inv good and dear 
friends, the ancient lexicographers and gramiiianans. 

Ovt. 1822. J. B. M. 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 

The accompanying letter, which I have lately received from 
Mr Charles Otfried Muller, Professor of Antiquities at Got¬ 
tingen, relates to an inscription in the iBolic dialect, which I 
copied at Ttirnavo in l^hessaly, and which L publislicid in the 
second voUuiie of Mr. Walpole’s collection of 'IVavels in the 
East, p. 50G. For the better understanding of Mr. Muller's 
letter, 1 here subjoin the inscription. 

AH AOYNIKEPA. lOYTOYZI n ATPOZ 
nOAEMAPXIAAIOSOeVTAZ 
ONESEIKEIEPOMNAMONEI 
ZAZKAIAPXIAAYXNA<K>PEIZA'X 
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If Mr. Miilter U right in his yiterpr(3tation of the last word, 
the inscription in cunimon Greek will be as follows. 

^ATToKkaovi KepScow iWiTrarpoj 
noks\t.cipy^l^ou lego^uTi^g 
avi$rix.e i6poft.vrifjiOvij- 
<rug xoil ag^iSct:pyi]4>op^(ratg. 

The otlier inscii))tioii fioiii the same part of the country, al¬ 
luded to by Mr. JMiilki, is al follows: 

AnAOYNITEMnEITA 

AlIXYAIZtATYPOl 

EAEYGEPIA 

'ATTokkcovi Tetiiielryj Al( 7 yuk)c ^arupou eXsu6epiu. 

IV. M. LEAKE. 

MEMI NiSTi f«»rt:isso, \ir pra\stantissini«', <|no die iiiihi tecum mo- 
nunienta itineriim tuoiuiii pcrcuneiecoutiger.it, sermoiietn inter nos 
iiicidissc in titulos illos 'I’liessalicos, (|uuriim alter iiuer‘JViupe el 
Laribsain a fe deteetus a miiliere quadaui Airknvn 'IV/i7rttr^<, alter, 
queni in fiujbus Alracis reperisti, a viio ufty^ibdv^^vdtiKfti/rayrt et 
lepofivafiovtiaai'Ti Ayrkovtu obscure cogiioiiiiuato dedicaliis est : 
atque, cum tu senlentiam promeies, virum hunc, non quod Vv. 
Cl. Wat|>ole et Dobree protuleruiit, Xi/^nyr/jejcjoj*, sed hu(pvi)ipupov 
fuisse, me pedibiis in earn sententiam cucurrisse, quod ea mutatio 
non soliiin ad dialectnni inulto melius quadrare vidcretur, »ed 
etiam ad sacra (irmcite, injuimisque Tliessalim, cum nunquani 
fere lychiiuphoriarum in Apolbnis religioiiibus mentio heret, daph- 
nepliorianiin autem in ea rogiune magna fiierit celebritas; turn tc 
c\ me Parisios jam abennte ]U‘tiissc, ut litteris datis tibi quod ad 
inanus baberem de Apolline 'I'empita ct dai>hncpboriis hisce per- 
scriberem, quod nune eo libcntius facio, quo magis eruditionis tiue 
copia et sermonis sua\itas animuin lueum admiralione et caritati* 
dc\in\erunt. Jam igitur, si placet, oculos coiivertas in araiii 
illain, in convallibus Tempeon ad Feneurn albicantem Apollini 
, antiqiiitus dedicatam, (v. Allian. V. 11. iii, 1.) cultoribus, puto, Do- 
riensibus, qMos oliin has regiones teiinisse constat, et sacra Apolli 
iiaria per totam (ira'ciam dibsemina.sse, demonstrari potest, lime 
ea est, nude <leus in niarmore tuo I'e/uTretras audit. Hand lunge 
distabat Puliium, templuni ct oppidubini in jugis Oiympi, plus 
quant sexies mille sede.s supra ;e(|Uor sitiiiu (v. Plutarch. Aliuilio), 
quod ego quidem omnium per Gia'ciam Pytbiunim facile antiquis- 
siinuui puto. Ara* autem illi proxima erut luurus quaedani vetus- 
tate nobilis, nomine obsciiro (vel corrupto) Auapeia dicta, (Hesy- 
chius s. V.) unde theoria Delphis nono qumpie anno hue niissa ra- 
mum deccrptuin reportabat^ Se^l de hac theoria permitte ut ser- 
monem altius repqtarn. Satis constat, totam fere Apollinis fahu- 
1am apud Delphos dramatc qiiodaiti sucro propositani esse, de quo 
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multa docet Plutarchus de def. juac. xiv. 21. quaist. gr. viii. 12. 
Piier pairimiis et niatrinius, c nobilibus Delpliurura Icclus, deiiiii 
agebat cum P^tbone pugnantem, de eoque triurnpbaiitem. Qulbus 
peractis viclorem ca:de pollutum, ut ipbiim olim Apolliuem, cx- 
torrcm fieri fas erat. «Evadit igitur abit(jue via, quae lep'a sive 
Tluf^tris dicitur, quam ex iEiiano aliisquc dt*finiie in promptu est. 
Descripta oral per fines l.ocronim, Ozolaiuiii, Dorieiiiiiiiii, ^Enia- 
nuni, (Etsconiiii, MalieiiMium. Dejiidevia ad Pagasasdeflectif, al- 
qiie lucuni Apolbiiis Pagasitae taugil, quod ex fraguienti Eoeariun, 
quod vulgo liesiudi Scutum dicunt, ultimis versibus iiitelligi potest. 
Turn ad Plieras teiidit, ubi pu^r puiiatus et soidulub bcrvitutcni 
imitabutur, qiiain ipse quondam Apollo ex antiquo juie de honil- 
cidiis, ut sanguiueni efifusutn cxpiaret, subicrat. (Fabiilie antiquis- 
simaiii forinam refert Aiiexuudrides Delplius apu<l Scliol. Eunp. 
Ale. pr. et Plutau'lius.) Post hire Teiiipe devenii theorid, ubi in 
coetu totius Thessaliae (v. A^llian. 1. 1. et Plutarch, de def. or. 14. 
Tous Ki^Xwr Trrivrfts "EWijrns // TroXii Karopyiit^ovcu I'epTrwv 
tXyXaKe) liistratioiiis cmrenioiiit's quibusdaiii ad aram ilUim perac* 
tis piier Apollinein ageus, ramo delauro decerpto, vi^giuuni choro 
jam la'tiura Partlienia aeciiieiite, AiKfn’tjfopfis redibdj. At cibum 
c<ipere iioii ante licebat, quain Deipiiiade, in vico ad Lansaam, 
qu<-iii iiide ])atet sitaiii fuisse ad viaiii llvBiiihi (^Stcpliaii. 

s. V. AecTvtas). tlaiic, quair. ilefinivimiis, viam tht^oria ])cr- 
agebat intra ineiisis spatium; septimo enim die meiisis B}/sii, 
<(m AtticisestMuiiychioii, piigiia cum Pyliione pugiiata dicitur ; at 
septimuin Tluirgelionis, sicut Atheiiis et Deli, ita ad Tciiipe, diem 
Jiistratioiiis saiictisaimum fuisse, probabile piito. Mittehaiit au- 
letn Delphi earn theoriani, ut dixi, nono qvoqve anno. Ila'c inde 
perio<lus, quam (jlra*ci eiuiaeterida dicuiit, niagna in sacris Graiciai 
aucturitate celebrata est. Pythiddas antiquiores cum ludis iiiusi- 
cis, quos hello Aiiiphictyoiiurn contra Cirrham multo piiores esse 
constat, enuaetericas fuisse, docet Demetrius Phalereus (ap. Eust. 
ad Odyss. iii. p. 146'6’. Rom. Schol. Odyss. iii. v. 26'7. Maji). 
Ad eundem calculum Isinenia Thebanorum instituta eraiit, ut rela- 
turn habemus a Proclo apud Phutiiini, eandeiuque periodum,, 
quam ulim Censtrinu teste Grseci pleriquc annum mifgnum habe- 
baiit, ctiam aliis feriaruin cyclis fuiidamenlo fuisse, imperdemons- 
travit Rceckhius in Commentario ad Pindari Olympia. Cum aiitem 
praecipiic et a principio ad religioiies Deiphicas jiertineat, atquc 
abiisdcra fere oiniiis lustrandi disciplina origiueni duxerit, intelhgi- 
tur, qui factum sit, ut cadeni ennaetcris olim bomicidis luslrari 
cupientibus, ut tempus pcenm, exilii, servitutis definiretur, quod 
Apollodorus, qui earn x*ar* iviavrov dictum affirmat, et chs 

Herculc et de Cadmo ageiis prodit. Sed hmc materiain satis lar> 
gamamplioris disputatioiiis pneb&nt; Jiic tantuiii posui, quacosten- 
dere pnssint, quam antiqua, quam Celebris, quajn veiieranda fuerit 
ea daphnephoria ad aram AirXcuvos TrpTretra. Atque oiiiutem fere 
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Thes&aliam in ea partem egisse, jam dixi, nec non cum coetibus 
sacris publicaiii quandain civitatum dfitjuicrvoviav junctam faisse, 
P^laica: fortasbe liauci dibbimileni, quanquam multo igiiobilioreni, 
vestigia qiiaedam inonstrant ad tempora llomanorum usque servata 
(Liviub XXXIX, 24). Quaiii'opiniunem ms»giiopere attirmari puto 
iiibcriptiuiie lua, quae tuiid<Mu liotuiuem Thessaluin et ap^iha(pvii~ 
^opov et iepofjLViiftovu I'uibse osteiidit, quod nomen in aniphictyunia 
PyJarum satis celebre, et jam ^ullus dubito quin utrumque ejus 
muiius ad sacra Tifiveuv pertineat. 
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Classical Criticism, 

The folfouiiig emendation of a passage in Horace has little 
to recomniefid it on the score of elegance ; but as it proceeds 
from no ordinary source, and appears to have been hitlierto un¬ 
noticed,, 1 have been induced to transcribe it. It is ciusorily 
introduced by 11. Stephens in his Thesaurus, under the word 
Ke^ctX^: ** Sed et illud ipsum xstpaXi; ad veibum expresse* 
runt (Latini) Carum caput: ut Horat. i. Carm. 14. Queis de- 
siderio sit pudor aut modus Tam cari capitis, praecipe lugubres, 
etc. ita enim locum ilium lego, non autem interrogative Quis 
desiderio sit pudor aut modus Tam cari capitis ? prmcipe, etc. 
et intelligo Pra'cipe lugubres cantus queis, i. e. per quus, sit 
modus desiderio : qua de re obiter admoneri, non ingratum lec¬ 
tori fore putavi.” Besides the e.xtreme flatness of this com¬ 
mencement, there seems little propriety in applying to Melpo¬ 
mene for a remedy against excessive grief, and less probability 
> that the remedy sought (lugubres cantus) would prove eflica- 
cious. * 

Under the same article on the following amusing di¬ 

gression deserves notice. Having discussed the expression m 
x.;pttXi}, H. Stephens proceeds thus: Hie vero mihi a 
risu temperare nequeo qnum recorder Joachimi Periotiii Bene- 
dictini Cormoeriaceni, (viri monachice docti,) qui quum se Cice- 
ronianse cloquentia? vicarium in vertendis celebernmorum Grai- 
cise Oratorum adversariis orationibus appellare non dubitasset, 
nactus mendosum exemplar (u>t flt) orationis .Xschinis in quo 
p.ixpa xe(})aX^ legebatur pro (Liapu xe^seX^, niinime illius exempla- 
ris fldem suspectain habuit, (quum alioqui interpres alius vel 
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tantillo judicio praeditus, ct qui literas Grscas a limine aaltem 
salutasfset, non solum suspectafki exemplaris iidem habiturus, sed 
earn prorsus illi derogaturus fuisset) quin potius hanc lectionem 
cupidissime arripieiiii, Demostheni parvum caput affinxit, ut vi¬ 
delicet Demosthenicuqi caput ad Tbcrsiticiim proxime accede- 
ret: si tamen Thersites o^uxapijvoff simu^ et fjuxpoxagrivos fuit. 
Hujus autem tarn insigiiis erroris non meminissem, nisi lectores 
admonitos cupereiii ut ab illius interpretatioiiibus sibi caveant, 
utpote quse aliis erroribus etiam raulto gravioribus scatent.*’ 

Yet on this same Joachimus Peiionius, of whom Stephens 
speaks thus contemptuously* an culogium is passed in a 
work intitled, Pauli Jovii Novocomensis Episcopi Nuc5- 
rini Eiogia virorum bellica virtute iliustiiuin, veris iniaginibus 
supposita, quae apud Musamm spectantiir, in libros septem *di- 
gesta. Doctorum item virorum ingenii moimmeiitis illustrium 
ab Avorum memoria publicatis, aitero tomo comprehensa. Ba- 
sileae 1571-” P.901. ** Huic igitur (Joanni J3ellaio) non im- 
merito viri doctissimi morem gerent, benigneque c[pcta ora pic- 
toribus praebebunt, ipseqiie ante ahos Perionius, vel religionis 
amore sacratis inclusus seplis, qui Aristotelem Cic^roiiis orelo- 
quentem fecit, dum Streba'um, pari acmulatione conspicuum, 
glorioso certamine siiperarc contendit.’’ . M. 


EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA, VARIORGxYT. 

No. III. 

Tumulus Mendicu 

Nulla mihi vivo domus, at nunc certa sepulcro est: 

Vitaque paupertas, mors mihi divitis. 

Vita mihi exilium, requies at certa sepulcrum : 

N udus eram vivus, mortuus ecce tegor. 


Judex corruptus. 

Donabat Actor judici currum, dabat 
Duos cidem equos Reus. 

Pro se favor lataa siet ut sententise, 
Ambo laborant muiiere. 

Causa sed Actor cum cadit, dolens ait; 

O currus, heu, quam devius ! 

Aliter nequit; cum»ducitur suis equis, 
Refert disertus arbitef. 
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Infanth. 

Quod potiii vixi ; devixi trriminis expers : 
Dicta Sabina fui; cetera non niemini. 


Erarnii. 

^Magnus Crasmus obit^ quo non babuit prior aetas 
Sed nec postciior est ivubitura parem. 


Tunifbi, 

Turnebus jacet hie : quis sit si qua'rere pergis 
Jam dignus es qiii nescias. 

Jti Zozimum. 

Mercurio siniilem dicis tc, Zozime^ lingua : 

I'allit te ratio, Zozime; die iiiaiiibus. 

In aheuntem amicam. 

Aspcxitqiie abiitque, et spicula saeva relinqucns 
Fraudavit votis brachia nostra suis. 

Quid loquor, infelix f solo si lumine vicit. 

Quid fuccret toto corpore diva tibi ? 

In imagiuem Juvis et Semeles. 

Quis spirare Jovem neget hoc in marmore vivum ? 

Marmore in hoc Semelen quis neget exanirnem P 
Nil non consequitur veterum solertia, quando 
Una animam artiiicis datque adituitque nianus. 


jid Crispiniim, 

Calvus es et juvenis : laudo, Crispiiie, capillos, 
Tam cito qui fatuum deseruere caput. 

jdd Martianmn, 

Nil immundius est tuis libellis, 

£t vis te tamen ut putemus esse 
Numa Fabricioque sanctiorem. 

Hsec sententia, Md;rtiane, nostra est: 
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Quisquis versibus exprimit Catullum^ 
Raru moribus exprimit Catonem. 


Ad Luciam- 

Fiigidius nihil est silice, et nil durius^ ilia 
Semina ilammarum sed tamen intus habet. 
Frigidula et dura es, tamen hinc spes, Lucia, nobis 
Scintillas aliquot corde laieie tuo. 


In Macrum. 

Flet MaccT, cxtiiicti xequitur dum funera fratris. 
'^I'am plus est ? inquis. Flet superesse duos. 


In Molerium. 

Plaudebat, Moleri, tibi plenis aula tlieatris. 
Nunc cadem mcerens post tua fata gemit. 
Si risum nobis inovisses parcius oliiii, 

Paiciiis, heu ! lacrymis tingeret ora dolor. 


In Deliam, 

Aurea caesaries, liquidaque argentea voce, 
Delia, cur duro feirea corde riges ? 


VitaJluit rivo ximilis .— Ovid. Met. 

Quid sit vita, et homo, vitacque volubilis hora. 

Turn sciat, exiguum si quis conspexerit amnem, 

Et varios nexus, et per sata laeta volutos 
Huniores; et ubi jam cursibus unda citatis 
Irruit Oceano tot vectigalibus aucta. 

'I’empus et unda simul pariter labuntur, et horse 
Arguit inde fugam, fuga non revocabilis undae. 
Labitur unda impulsa unda, sequiturque priorem: 
Truditur hora hora; sequitur pariterque fugatur. 

Nonne vides ubi jam tenuis leve murmur in herba 
Unda tenella ciet, vix et luctamine rauco 
Tundit iter reboans lapidosum f haec arguit segras 
Infantis lacrymas; haec pribiae l^ina vitae: 

Ha>c tenera est aetas, tenuique simillima (ivo. 
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I 


Dein tamen ex herbis unda eluctatur, ** eundoque 
Acquirit viresangustaeque objice ripse 
Frangitur indigiians, et cursibus sestiiat arctis. 

Ardor at bine jtivenisque vigor cognoscitur; bine mens 
Fraenorum impatiens : tum queis exaestuat iris. 

Saepius ut saxis ioipingitur amnis eundo 
Prspcipiti cursu, per saxa iiiopiiia volutus; 

Saepius baud aliter vis tempestatis adortse 
Obruit insolitis juveiics in fiuctibus : iidem 
Ssepius exactos sero ingemuere labores. 

£ti ubi mox revolutus agris, ahreoque patenti, 

^ Slat ** placidus vento/’ et leni fluit agmine rivus, 

^eve hebetescit aquis, nec contra exaestuat ira. 

*Hic vita* Autuninus, posito fervore juventae 
Matiinis placidusque, inter juveiienique senemque, 

Nec senio fractus, nec concitus igne juventai. 

Quod superest;—vastis jam vectigalibus auctus, 

Atque a’gj'e luctans onerato rivus in alveo, 

Fertiir ad Oceanum baud revocabilis amiie citato ; 
Obruitniqiie sinu vasto, rapiturque sub undas. 

Aspice jamque senem, curis senioque gravatum, 

Genua labascentem, atque informeni tempera rtigis. 

Ille puer juvenisque fiiit: fiiit optinius aevi 

Vir, juveitemque senemque inter : sed forma juventae 

Transit; et exactis medii quoque temporis annis, 

“ Labitur occidu® per iter declive senectae.” 


Quisque suos patimur Manes^ —Virg. JEn. vi. 743. 

Perhaps some of your learned Correspondents,* wbo have so 
ably resolved many very difficult passages in the Classics, will be 
kind enough to give their explanation of the above obscure one.— 
Scaliger says under this head —** Primo de mortuis intelligendum, 
Vit quisque egerit in vita, ita et patitur mortuus; Manes dicitur 
anima hominis, cum ex corpore exiit: ita in vita etiam, ut quis¬ 
que agit, ita a Diis punitur vel regitur —Nonplacuit sensus ille, 
quisquis suos habet nsevos.” 

Serviu^ (in the Sd ASneid) thus defines Manes : Animse sunt 
quae, egressae corporibus, nonduni alia intrant corpora.”—And 
Pomponius Mela in his book de Situ Orbis, Lib. i. cap. 9, in¬ 
forms us, that these Manes vrere worshipped by the Augilse, a 
people of Libya.—Augilae Manes tantum Deos putant; per 
eos dejerant, eos ut oraculaiconsblunt, precatique, quse volunt, 
ubi tumulis inciibuere, pro responsis ferunt somnia.” 
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it would be endless to eimineinte the varioMS meanings of the 
word Mhnes according to different authors: the difficulty is to 
fix on the precise acceptation in which die word is to be taken 
in the present case; and it is this which 1 could wish to see re¬ 
solved. t 

The best explication of the subject 1 have hitherto met with, 
is that given by Sanctius^ Lib. iv. Cap. id. ** Quemadmodum 
qui alios Iseserunt aut necaveruiit^^iatiuntur Lemures et Larvas 
iiiterfectorum, ut Orestes et, alii; sic Ancbises et alii boni viri 
patiebantur proprios Manes, idlest, non prius traiisibant ad Ely- 
sios, quam propria crimina purgarent. £t hanc interpretationei^ 
confirniant hsec Apuleii verba in ii. Florid. ' Brachmanae Py- 
tiiagorain docuerunt, quae Diis Maiiibus pro merito suo cuicyie 
turmenta, vel praemia.* ” J. U. 


Lines by Lord Holland to Lady Holland on the bequest' to 

her by Napoleon. 

Hanc iterum egregiae pietatis prsemia gemmani 
Victori intacta misit ab urbe Pius : 

Ilauc tibi dat meritam Dux idem et captus et exid> 
Quod sola es casus ausa levare suos. 


Written under the portrait of Marshal Villars, who was named 

Hector. 

llic noviis Hector adest, contra quern iiullus Achilles. 


Inscription over the Amphitheatre of Dissection at Toulouse. 
Hie locus est ubi mors discit succurrere vitap. 


Albert Durer introduced Adam and Eve in one of his pictures, 
and painted them so beautiful and interesting, that the Poet 
Gaspard sent him the following distich : 

Angelus, bos cernens, miratus dixit: ab horto 
5iou tarn formosos vos ego depuleram. 


< An antique cameo on the lid of a snuff-box, presented to Napoleon 
by Pope Pius vi. on his forbearing to take Rome, and signingtbe peace 
of Tolentino, in 179T. • 

VOL. XXVI. Cl. Jl. NO. LH. * 2 C 


Cl. Jl. 
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jEURIPIDIS splendidum ynelos^—quo in printis delec-- 
tabatur Porsonusy et ab ipso typis exscriptumy cum 
notulis ex Kiddii PqrsonianiSy p. 392 .—Latinc red- 
ditum. 


*A veoVaf jctoia^tXov a^~ 

Qos‘ * TO 8e y^gotg ael 
^upuregov Ah’vetgtO'xoveXm 
lirl xgar) 

jSXs^apcov (TXOTgivdv 
^apos kmxoiXu^ay. 
flOl ’Aci^TI^OS 

rvgavvths oh^og enj, 

M Suffieira jrX^p^y 

tSs ^/3«5 avuXu^elv' 
ec xxXXhra ptiv Iv oX/3a», 
xaAAiVroe S’ Iv irev/a’ 

TO 8 e Xvyphv ^oviov re yij- 
pag fAKTto' xuroL xuptMToov S' 
tppoi, jC4i}Sg ffOT* u^eXev 

$VCX.TMV SwjXOCTM HOCt VOKSIg 

sK&sivy aWu xut a'Aep' i- 

fi vTspola-i ^ogel<r$a>. 

£! SI dioig ^uvecrig, 
xaH (To^lu xar Av^pugy 
SiSujxov av ^/3av f^epov, 
^aygpov ;^agaxT^p’ 
ager^g otroi<rt 
fiBTa' xal SctvovTeg 
tig eaty&g^ xuKw dklou 
Sto-troug dv ejSciv d$av\oug’ 
d Sverygvgioe S’ et^XoDv wv 
**PC* OTaSiov^ 

Xflti TwS* qv rous’ ts xeixoug uv 
yvcoveu, xai roug aya$oug’ 


1. Ne &x9os cuni veSras jimgatur, legit Muretus, a y*Sras fwi ^Xnr Bi Tqpas 
&xOos &ei, quod metro nocet. Metro quidcm convenienter et leri sane matatione 
Musgravius, &x0or 81 rh yifpas &cl. Sed r^ionem reddc, quare vulgata lectio potias 
servanda videatur. [Rationeni reddlt i|>be vir sunjmus Advms. p. 271.] 

[2. Ktlirai Aldus.—S.dtol Bwtral ru aS. Aid. Emendavit Beiskius.—>4. jSiordv 
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<<roy &T iv vefe^emrtv a<r- 
Tpeov vavfaif aptS/iog riKtt. 
vu¥ S' odSeig ?po§ ex dewy 
XPV<f^o7s ouSe XMxolf trup^Sf 

AXX' eiKiTO-ofieyos ng ««- 
^ coy irXouroy pkovov au^ei. ' 

Ou TToiwrofMU ToLs ^agirag 
Movceug ^vyxeiTapLtyvug, 
dSiaretv fy^uylav’ 

M ^tpiiv /ter diMwletgf^ 
ae) S* ev orre^dvoxriv eii}y, 
hi roi yepm uoiSog 
xeAceSei (imfAO<rvveiv. 


Hercules Furens 637—679. 

JVliHi est Juventus pondus amabile; 
Mihi Senectus semper inhorret, ut 
iStoea rapes, et tenebris 
Occupat impositis ocellos. 

Non si refertis plena opibus domas, 
Regale donum contigerit mihi. 

Non atria Eoi tyranni 
Barbarico cumulata luxu 
Mutem juventSi:—divitiis tamcn 
Pulchra est, cgenis pulchrior in malis 
Juventa; sed tristes Senectus 
In marls atra abeat recessus! 
Moi^tale nunquam doDuerat Scelus, 
Domos, Senecta, ant oppida visere—<> 
Libramini' Tirtutis asquo 
Mens fuerat sapientis aeyi 
Coelesie signum. Nos (animo licet 
Pendere) morum participes viri 
Forsan tnlissemus, beati 
Muneribus, duplicem juventam, 
Nec nos iniquis sola comes malis 
Jussisset atras yisere regias, 

Sed sola signasset nefandos 
Degeneres Libitina fato! 


Aid. yrdStoK Beisk. cujaenomen bisomitUtdeckiuB.—ll.TccSlrots-—Aid. Emcn- 
dxvit Poreonus ad Med. J.57.—6. ^ et fbnovfrtas Aid. Stobaqi^l 

< Vide Cfawe. Joum. No. XXll. p. S52.1.12. 
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Discrimini essct moribus hoc bonis, 

Ut certa fulgent sidera navitis.— 

Volvenda nunc dcmonstrat aetas 
Dona, si^ervacuosque luxus. 

Sors molliori ccrmpedc vincisft 
Mixtum Camoenis, me quoque Gr^iiis, 

Festisque versatum choreis: 

Degere ncc pithara carentem 
Me sera cogant fata: senex adhuc 
Ex!acta vates gaudia poncinit; 

Vitamque percnirens priorem 
In mcmores juvenescit annos. 

R. TREFELYAN, A. M. 


ON THE ANCIENT DIVISION OF THE 

UNIVERSE. 

XiiEKE is a mode of expression, very common among Classical 
authors, «vliich 1 think has not been sufficiently noticed. When 
they spoke of the composition of bodies known to them, they 
considered them as containing Four Elements, This is wdl 
known, and continued in use till it was discovered that most, if 
not all, of those four elements are compounds. JBut when they 
spoke generally of the Universe, with reference rather to its 
grand divisions, than its component parts, they made but three 
divisions, fJeaven, Earthy and Sea. These they culled the tria 
corpora into which the whole is divided. Lucaetius is clear 
upon the subject, in that magnificent passage, announcing the 
general dissolution of the whole, which every lover of Classical 
poetry admires and remembers ; 

l^rincipio, Maria, ac terras, calumque fuere: 

Horiim naturam tri^licem, tria corpora, Memmi, 

2Ws species tam dissimiles, tria taiia texta, 

Una dies dabit exitio, multosque per annus 
Sustcntata, ruet moles ac machina miindi. 

Zib. V. V. 93. 

Ovid, w'ho loved Lucretius, and often alluded to his words, 
has said of him, that his writings would not perish till that fatal 
day came: 

Carmina sublimis tunc sunt peritura LucretS, 

£sitio terras cum didfii un" dies. 

Amor, \5,93. ^ 

But |he passage in liis Fasti, where he more particularly 
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quotes Lucretius, on this su^ect, has never been understood, 
for want of recollecting this threefold division. Ail the Com¬ 
mentators, that 1 have seen, either leave it unexplained, or blun¬ 
der about the elements, trying to account for his making them 
3 instead of 4. Yet Otere he uses some of the most remarkable 
virords of his predecessor, the tria corpord: 

Post chaos, ut primum data sunt tria corpora mundOf 
Inque novas species omne recessit opus. 

Fasti, V. It. 

But if this was obscure, another passage of the same poet 
might explain it: * 

Explirat ut causes rapid) Lucretius ignis, 

Casurumque triplex vaticinatur opus. 

Trislia, ii. 425. , 

The very same threefold division is made by Ovid in the open¬ 
ing of the Metamorphoses: 

Ante mare, et tellus, et quod tegit omnia calum, 

Unus erat toto naturae vultus in orbe, 

■Quem dixere chaos. 04 

Met. i. 

What is that but a direct paraphrase of the P^ost chaos, &,c. 
above cited ? Nor is this all: in another place he gives it in a 
different form; 

Prima fuit rerum confusa sine ordine moles, 

Uuaque erat facies, sidera, terra, Jretum. 

De Art. Am. ii. 467- 

In the passage of the Fasti, Ovid also disposes of his three 
parts, according to their natur£ : 

Pundere terra suo subsedit, et aquora traxit. 

At calum levitas in luca summa tulit. 

Fasti, V. 13. 

The eh'gy to Livia, which some have ascribed to Pedo Albi- 
novanus, buf others, with more probability, to Ovid himself, 
speaks almost in the same words as Ovid : 

Tendimus hue omnes, metam properamus ad unam, 

Omnia sub leges mors vocat atra suas. 

£cce negem intentam emlo, terrene, fretoque, 

Casurumque tripkx vaticinatur opus. 

V. 361. 

Virgil makes the same distribution of things: 

Aepice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 

Terrasque, traetfisque maris, calumque profundum. 

Ed. iv. 0 . 60. 

Again, when he speaks of the violence of the winds, he says 
that, if .^lus did not restrain them, they would carry the uni¬ 
verse before them. 

Ni faciat, maria, ac terrdi, caltsmque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantqueper auras. 

.£ 11 . i; 58. 
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The same partition is employq^ by the author of the poem 
on ^tna, now attributed to Luciliuj Junior, but formerly to 
Cornelius Severus: 

Diviso corpore mundi, 

In mariOf ac terras, Uc sidera. v. 1001 

Hence the commowexclamation of ** O co^m, O terra, O 
maria Neptuni,*' as given to Demea in Ten Adelph. v. 3. 
implies calling the whole univ^se to witness. Manilius, speak¬ 
ing of the governing mind of the universe, says: 

Namtfiie canam tacita naturapi mente putentem 
Infusumque deum calo, terrisque,Jretoque, 

Ingentem sequali moderantem foedere molem. 

L. ii 59. 

Hrudentius, a very late poet, has retained the same idea: 

Terra, calum, fossa Ponti, trina rerum machina. 

De mirac. Cht ist$. 

Nor are we without authority from the Greeks. Aristophanes, 
when he describes the universe as arising from the operation of 
love, says, 

ilpoVepov 8* oux jjv yevof aSuvarcov, rsph’^Epms fuyrfwfev arravrec, 

Evft.fnyvuis.svm 8’ kregm ersgoic, ysver ovpuvoc^ uxeuvof re, 

Ka\ icuvrm ts Bsm fiaxagm yevog x^&irov., 

' ^ Aves, V. 701. 

That the illustration of this fact might be carried much 
further, I have not any doubt, but I have sent you what has 
occurred in my own reading, which seems to be amply suffi¬ 
cient to establish the usage whidh i have here remarked, and to 
prevent the future misinterpretation of some very poetical and 
luminous passages. 

n. NARES, 


NOTICE OF 

CONSIDER A TIONS on the NA TURE and TEN 
DENCrofCLASSfC^L LITERATURE, with 
remarks on the disciplined^ at present pursued in the 
free Grammar school of King Charles IL at Brad¬ 
ford la the County of York. By the Rev. Samuel 
Slack, M.A. Headmaster of the Sdml, late Chaplain 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

o CR readers, who are interested in the cause of liberal edu¬ 
cation, are acquainted with the able pamphlets lately published 
on the subject by Dr. Knox, and Dr. Butler of Shrewsbury. 
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*niis is a practical treatise oh the same subject, the author of 
which ^8 suffering from (he illiberality of those, who misinterpret 
the literary foundations of Edward VI. We strongly recom« 
mend these strongly felt and elegantly written Considerations to 
the notice of the Sch|lar and the advocate for liberal education. 

In worl^ ofdeaming we deprecate allusions to party politics. 
The Epea Ptenenta Tost much of its claim to universal admi¬ 
ration by the fondness of the learned writer for the introduction 
of his political opinions; and "we should have been better 
pleased with the able writer of the present wovk, had he not 
thrust upon his readers a lab'&red panegyric on a late Minister; 
for perhaps they will not all feel the ** store of blessings, which 
he has procured to his country.’* Literature should soar above 
all party considerations. 


SPECIMEN CHARACTERIS CODICIS AMBROSIANI 
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Literary Intelligences 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

In the Press. 

Biblical, Oriental^ and Classical Antiquities. By the Rev. 
Daniel Guildford Wait, LL. 1$. of St^ John’s College, and 
Rector of Blagdoii, Somersetshire, vol. 1st, coasting of Gen e> 
BAL Parallels. ^ 

Early in the year 1823 wilhbe published, in two vols. 8vo., 
price to Sybscribers 1/. Is., to Non-Subscribers 1/. 5s., A 
New Translation of the Tragedies of Sophocles. By Thomas 
Dale, B*. A. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Author of 
the Widow of Nain, Irad and Adah, &c. Sic. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

In the course of the present month will be published Part II. 
of John Bohn’s extensive bibliographical, analytical, and de¬ 
scriptive Catalogue of Books, comprising above sixty thousand 
volumes in all languages and departments of literature. The 
foreign philological and theological classes have been completed 
to the present time by recent importations. 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Euriptdis Electra; ad optimarum editionum iidem emen- 
davit et Annotationibiis in usum Juventutis instruxit 11 asiings 
Robinson, A.M. Coll. D. Johan. Cantab. Octo. 5s. Gd. * 

This work has only just been put iutu our hands. We readily admit 
its utility in schools, and hope thatH continuation of the Plays will soon 
render it equally serviceable to the more advanced student. 

’Apia-raiveroi. Aristaeneti Epistolm. Ad Fidem Cod. Vindob. 
recensuit, ISIerceri, Pauwii, Abreschii, Huetii, Lambecii, Bastii, 
aliorum Notis suisque instruxit Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Lutetise, 
1822. 8vo. 

By this new work Professor Boissonade has given an additional proof 
of jiis ti(le, to be considered one of the first Greek Scholars in France. 
Peculiar circuqjstances have fi[|lvented us from giving a full account 
of the Editor's labors in thi^Ufeher, but we hope to do justice to his 
present and past exertions on a futur^occasion, although we feel that no 
encomium of ours can add to the character which the Professor has ob¬ 
tained amongst the kind, the liberal, and the learned of Europe. 

^coTi'oi/Vou UaTpiapp^ou Ae^ecev E Codice Galeano 

descripsit Ricardus Porsonus. 2 Voll. 8vo. 1822. 1/. 105. 

After the lapse of more than thirty years. Person's Photius has ap¬ 
peared under the obstetrical care of his friend and admirer, P. P. Dobree. 
Of his fitness for such works, whose least difficulty consists in the labor 
of execution, we have spoken freely, fully, and truly, in our notice of 
the Porsoni Ai islophanica; and on the present occasion we have only 
to repeat our regtet, tlfiit the Editor's feelings of reverence for the charac- 
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ter of Person, have prevented from giving us more frequent op- 
portunffies of seeing how naturally the names of the two scholars of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, are united in the heart and head of all loveVs 
of Grecian Literature. A detailed account of the volumes will be given 
in our next. ^ 

Idylles TN^ocrite traduites en vers Fraugais par M. Ser- 
van de Sugny. i^ris, 1822. 

’/4j)i<rroTEAou^ 'Hdix^ IxSiSovro; xu) hop^ovvros A, 

K. (the celebrated Dr. Coray) Sawavp rm ayuj^ieof Sv^vpecyticravTm 
Xlm, Pans, 1822. 8vo. 

. * 

*Oy)](rc(V$goo Srpan/iyixos, xal Tvprulov rrpwTov ’EXeyeioy, ffcsrd 

r'aXXixtj; 'EKorepou (Aera^parecos, Saveivtt rwv aiva^loog Suawpstyif- 
(ravTcov Xieov (by the same editor.) Paris, 1822. 8vo. 

Ovidii Metamorphoseon libros Grtece a Maximo Planude 
ledditos, e codd. Pans, edidit J. Fr. Boissonade. Paris, Typis 
Reg. 1822. 8vo. 

Specimen literarium inaugurale exhibens Colle^anea Euripi- 
dea, argumeiiti moialis et politici ; quod, &c. &c, defendet 
Coin. loh. Van der Palm, 8cc. Lugd. Batav. 4to. 

Description (par M. Jomard) d'un 6taIon m4trique, om6 
d*hi4roglyphes, d6couvert dans les mines de Memphis par les 
801 US de M. Drovetti. Paris. 4to. 

0 

Eclaircissemens sur un contrat de vente Egyptien en Ven¬ 
ture grecque cursive, publi^'^our la premiere fois par M. 
Boeckh, avec une nouvelle copie du Papyrus d'apr^a deux«/ac 
stmiVe ; par M. ***♦»*, Paris, 1822. 4to. 

Biblical. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge if the 
Holy Scriptures, By Thomas Hartwell Home, M. A. Illus¬ 
trated with numerous maps and fac-similes of Biblical Mss. 
Third Edition, corrected, fn four<|arge volumes Svo.if/. 8st • 

Supplemental^ pages to the Sqqc-jg Edition of'Mr. HomKfs 
Introduction to ^e Scriptures^ so arranged as to be inserted m 
the volumes to which they respectively belong. With one new 
4to. engr^ng, 8vo. .3s. A limited number printed. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

_ s 

The Notice of Mr. Home's new Edition arrived too lat4 fftr 
our present Number. 

Professor Gesenius* article will appear in>our next. 
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* 

We flhaU, we trust, be able to intend to Professor Welcher’s 
u^sbes. * 

The Dabistan was printed at Calcutta in 1809> Should 
any gentleman have a copy, to dispose of,^ lettes. addressed to 
X. X. Z. Post Office^ Cambridge, with particu^, will oblige. 


[advertisements,] 

This day, 8vo. l6s. 

PALiEOROMAICA, 

UR IIlSTOBlCAL AND PHILOLOGICAL DISQUISITIONS; 
inquiring whether the Hellenistic Style is not Latin-Greek? 
whether the many New Words in the Elzevir Greek Testament 
are not formed from the Latin ? and whether the Hypothesis, 
that the Greek Text of many Manuscripts of the New Testa¬ 
ment is a Translation or Re-translation from the Latin, seems 
not to elucidate numerous Passages; to account for the differ¬ 
ent Recensions; and to explain many Phenomena hitherto inex¬ 
plicable to Biblical Critics ? 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, iu^^ Vols. 8vo. price 34s. 

DEMOSTHENIS OPERA OMNIA, 

Gr. cum Scboliis, cura Schjeferi. On fine Paper 1/. 12$. The 
above form the first two Volumes of Schjefer’s Demosthe¬ 
nes, Greek and Latin, comprising his own Notes and those 
of Taylor, Reiske, Wolff, and other Commentators, to¬ 
gether with the ** Apparatus Criticus’" of Reiske. The 
Text fxrevised after Becker, Harless, Rudiger and 
IIeiske. 


The price to Subscribers for Ise whole Work in 6 Volumes, 
is 10s. 6d. each Volume, common paper, and 14s. fine papers 
A few' copies on large paper, price fils, per Volume^v. 

The names of Subscribers are requested through their Book- 
Icrs, where Prospectuses may be seen. 

Tinted for Black, Youno, and Young, Foreign Book- 
sdlers, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
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